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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Since this edition has been put to press, one of the greatest 
Trish Scholars of the present or any former century has passed 
away—the learned and the lamented John O’Donovan, LL.D. 
A cycle of years will not repay to the cause of Celtic litera- 
ture the loss it has sustained in his death. May his memory 
be ever dear to every lover of ancient lore and real learning. 

His was the master-hand which first moulded into philo- 
logical and philosophical form and fullness the chaotic mass 
into which persecution for ages past, and consequent inability 
of Irishmen at home to attend to its preservation, much less 
to its literary cultivation, had reduced their mother-tongue ; 
a tongue which has been pronounced by a linguistic lover 
to be as clear as Latin, flexible and harmonious as Greek, 
stately as Spanish, soft as Italian, fluent as French, and ex- 
pressive ag German. Dr. O’Donovan’s work infused into 
the written speech of the Gael spirit and life, which length 
of time alone can extinguish. 

Although he did much, yet—no wonder—he left much 
undone; and though he laboured for the cause of the peo- 
ple’s language, the many had not been enabled to profit by 
his labours. 

The College Irish Grammar was written and published 
for the sake of the many, and to improve, as best one could, 
the literary character of the vernacular speech. On its first 
appearance the work was favourably noticed by the learned. 
Being now entirely re-cast, the present edition—embracing the 
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results of observations made during the last six years through- 
out the provinces on the spoken dialects, and in works prb- 
lished and unpublished on the written speech—cannot fail tu 
be of much additional service to the student and the sarwiut. 

To lament, like hireling mourners, the loss of the lan- 
gnage of the past, and at the same time, to neglect or decry 
the living, spoken language of the present, bespeaks insin- 
cerity at heart, and proves such flippant eulogists of the 
Gaelic to be actuated for its preservation or advancement 
only by that kind of regard for which step-mothers are pro- 
yerbial. Good wishes without practice are like flowers 
without fruit. 


St. Jarlath’s Collese, Tram, 
Feast of SS. Philip and James, 1562. 
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PREFACE, 


Tue first motive that induced me to write an Irish Grammar 
was, to supply a want under which my fellow-students in 
Maynooth College have laboured in the study of their 
mother-tongue. They, and all who have studied here, 
know how much a work of this kind has been required. 
And if it be useful to the students of Maynooth—as it is 
confidently expected it will—must it not be equally uscful 
to the students of Ircland’s Catholic University, who, in 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the Irish tongue, 
‘ave not been more fortunate than the clerical sons of our 
own Alma Mater? 

T have for a long time desired to see some one with suffi- 
cient talent and learning for the task, undertake to bring the 
language to a settled form of Orthography, and aot to have 
even the simple words of our beautiful Celtic tossed into 
numberless shapes by every one who wished to deal with 
their spelling as he might think proper. This desire has led 
me just to introduce the matter in a short dissertation on the 
use of the old rule “ caol le caol,” which is looked upon, 
and justly, as the key to the spelling of the Irish language 
I have also in several parts of the work touched on the same 
subject, in a discursive way. 

The subject of writing in Irish, has not, though contrary 
to custom, been omitted. 

Nearly ail the grammars on our language that have been 
written before this were, practically at least, of very little 
use, except to those who knew already how to speak Irish, 
and who just merely required to become acquainted with it 
as a written dialect. The Author has avoided this mistake, 


as may be seen from the heading notices of each declension. 
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The learner can now, nearly in every case, know, from the 
termination of the nominative alone, to what gender, and to 
what declension, every noun belongs, without waiting, as 
some writers require, to learn first how it forms the genitive 
or possessive case. 

In the conjugation of verbs, I go more minutely into de- 
tail than has been done by any other. 

In Syntax, many rules are given that were never printed 
before. 

In the Prosody, I show the capabilities of the Irish lan- 
guage for all the purposes of melody and song, and how cusy 
itis to distil through it the sweetest effusions of the Grecian 
or Roman muse, in measures of the same kind as those in 
which the great masters of old seattered the poetic fire; and 
how gently it will rise and fall with the accented measure of 
English or Continental poetry, preserving not only the 
rhythm and melody of the verse, but also its graces of 
cadence and beauties of rhyme. 

The work is, then, I trust, made suitable to the wants 
and requirements of the present time and present improved 
taste, containing a little of what is pleasing with a greut deal 
of what is useful. fashioned in some measure after the im- 
proved editions of those elementary works that treat of the 
fashionable languages of the Continent of Europe, it is, 
perhaps, in style and arrangement not inferior to many of 
them. 


At Patrick's College, Maynooth, 
May 1. 1858, 


INTRODUCTION. 


No nation supposes her sons and daughters to be educated 
who have not learned their mother-tongue. It would be con- 
sidered incongruous in a German not to know the German 
language ; in a native of Italy not to know the sweet Tus- 
can; in an Englishman not to know English. A French- 
ian unable to understand the language in which a Bossuet 
or a Chateaubriand wrote—in which a Massillon preached, 
a Mirabeau thundered—in which Napoleon I. dictated laws 
to Europe—would be an anomaly in his own land: and, 
strange to say, an Irishman without knowing Irish is nothing 
incongruous; a native of Eire without knowing his own 
cean5s thfy tinlyy, thaéapds, is no anomaly among his peo- 
ple; and he has his education finished while he has yet 
learned nought of that language in which his own St. Patrick 
preached to our heathen sires, Cormac Uulfhada' composed 
his famous laws, and in which Brian fired that heroism that 
blazed for the freedom of Ireland at the battle of Clontarf. 
Are we a paradox among the nations ! 

If one were to visit Spain or Portugal, with the desire of 
learning the Spanish or Portuguese languages, and should 
find on entering those kingdoms that very few, compara- 
tively, of the natives could speak to him in the dialect of 
their country, what, I ask, would be his surprise ? Let us 
yeverse the case, and suppose that a Spaniard, or any 

' “The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, whether as a legis- 
lator, soldier, or scholar, was Cormac Ulfhada.”"—Moore’s Hisiory of Jreland. 
vol. i. chap. 7. “ Cormae surpassed in knowledge al) his predecessors on 
the Irish throne ; he composed many very useful laws which are still preserved. 
in works on Irish jurisprudence.”—Keating, as quotedin Cambrensis Eversus 


edited, with translation and notes, by the late Rev. Matthew Kelly, D,D., St 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, vol. i, n. 481." 
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foreigner, landed amongst us, with the desire of learning the 
Trish language, how many, I ask, would be found capable 
of teaching him—of satisfying his desire for Irish philological 
knowledge? Comparatively few indeed. 

To what, then, is this lack of knowledge of their mother- 
tongue among our people to be attributed? We love the land 
of our birth; we love the Celtic soil which the sons of Mile- 
sius first planted ; government, besides, is not illiberal in the 
patronage it has extended to Irish literature. The age of 
persecution too has passed. The children of Ireland are no 
longer, as of old, flogged! for lisping in the broad Celtic of 
their fathers. To what, then, is this decay, which at pre- 
sent is fast eating up all that remains of our language, to be 
ascribed? Chiefly to that desire which the humbler classes of 
our people naturally have, of speaking the language spoken 
by their more enlightened countrymen ; and to that total ex- 
clusion of everything relating to the Irish language from our 
national schools; to the want also of elementary treatises, 
written with philological taste, ina style at once simple, plea- 
sing, and attractive, published withal at a moderate price, se 
that they might become readily accessible to the great ma- 
jority of the reading public. These are some of the causes 
that are fast promoting the decay of our dear old tongue. 
How shall the evil be remedied ? 

The proverb, “ Remove the cause and the effect will 
cease,” is well known to all. Hence the removal of the 
foregoing causes would greatly tend to aid the advancement 
of Hhberno-Celtic literature. 

1 There are hundreds of persons still living who, “in hoyhood's days,” had 
suspended from the neck “scores” or tablets, the number of incisions on 
which showed how often the prohibition to speak Irish had been violated, and 
for which the schoolmaster inflicted on the delinquent a proportionate 
number of stripes. Verily that was beating the language out of the country 


with the vengeance! yet depart it would not, till the lash of fashion aud 
corruption was employed agaiust it. 
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It is true a reaction in its favour is of late, indeed, fast 
gaining ground among the higher and more enlightened 
classes of our countrymen. Hence the baneful effects pro- 
duced by that blighting spirit of false shame’ to speak their 
mother-tongue, which was fast sucking out of the hearts of 
the peasantry the very life-spring of their venerable old 
Faodaylyse, will soon, it is hoped, be undone. ‘ The Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society ;” “The Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland Archeological Society ;” and the 
“ Ossianie Society,” are living proofs of this favourable move- 
ment. The few publicationsin Irish that are now and again 


1 The following words, which I quote from an autograph letter of an Irish 
prelate, Most Rev. Daniel O’Connor, Bishop of Saldes, aptly accord with the 
opinions expressed above. The letter has been received since the Znéroduction 
was written. 

“Qh! would that our copious, melodious, soul-inspiring, and heart-moving 
language were revived and had become universal. And why should it not? 
Should it not be our pride and our boast to have such a language, whilst 
other countries rejoice in their jargon—in their compound of various lan- 
guages ? 

“Are not Scotland and Wales to be admired for their patriotism in this 
respect? and are they not areproach to us? But why do their languages 
prevail among them? Because they are used as the common language of the 
country ; because they are taught in their elementary schools and encouraged 
by the nobility and gentry, instead of being ashamed of their mother-tongue— 
as I am sorry to say we are generally found to be of ours—or rather, are 
sought to be made so, by those who are interested in suppressing it as a mark 
of our nationality. 

“Unless this shame of the language of our ancestors cease to exist, and a 
kindred feeling be cultivated generally, and especially among the middle 
classes of our countrymen, in vain do you labour. * 3 ie 

“If J could take the liberty, I would recommend that in every parish in 
Ireland there should be an Irish teacher, and that as the ear governs the 
tongue, it may be familiarized hy hearing the language spoken as much as 
possible, at school, at home and abroad; if it were only thus to employ some 
poor men and women to speak nothing but Irish in the hearing of the children, 
who, in a short time, would acquire a facility in speaking it in a common- 
place, colloquial way.” 
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issuing from the press tend to show the same. And so does 
the general tone or feeling about the Irish language, and 
about Irish literature, that is at present getting up among 
‘the learned at home and abroad, indicate, that there is a 
spirit summoned to awaken from the slumber of neglect and 
decay our dying-mother tongue. Hence we hear her mellow 
notes rise again on the breeze of fashionable life; her gut- 
tural Celtic tones may then, perchance, soon grow popular— 
for fashion is the first step to popularity. 

The Board of National Education in Ireland could do 
much for the language of Ireland. In fact, without their co- 
operation or that of the Christian Brothers, it will, it is to 
be feared, soon become a dead language ; for it never can be 
nationally revived unless nursed again in the national cradle 
—the schools of Ireland. 

But yet does not the opening of the Catholic University 
of Ireland bid us fairly hope? It looks like the dawn of re- 
turning day for Ireland, her history, and her language. And 
under the bright and warm sun of collegiate and university 
intelligence, this fading old Celtic tree may yet revive and 
bloom again, in some way, as it did in days of old.? 

But, it may be asked, what use is there in studying this 
much neglected language! It can be answered, there is 
much use every way. Itis useful to the philologist; it is 
useful to the antiquarian? To them a knowledge of the 


i Inhis speech delivered in favour of the rights of the ‘‘ holy Apostolic See, 
and in sympathy and sustainment of our Most Holy Father Pope Pius IX.,’” 
his Grace the Archbishop of Tnam ealls the National Schools “ the graves of 
the National Language.”— The Voice of the West, p.7. 

*So we thought when we wrote these lines. But itis a vain hope. We 
have yet to learn that any scholar tanght tu speak and write the old lan- 
guage of fatherland has come forth from the halls of our Erish Catholic 
University ! 

* Vite G’Donovan’s Trish Grenmar, Introduction, Section 3.  Zeiiss, 
preface to his '* Gramniatica Celtica,” published at Leipsic, 1853. See also 
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Irish—admittedly the best preserved branch of the great 
Celtic stock—is absolutely necessary. But to the children 
of Ireland ought it not be a precious inheritance ? We glory 
in the name of Cedé, and why not then hold the Cedéie lan- 
guage dear? With it areinterwoven a thousand national 
recollections which we fondly cherish; with it is wound up 
the history of our glory, of our triumphs, of our fame. It 
ought to be fostered even for itsown sake, For if age bring 
with it respect, and if length of years should command es- 
teem, surely our Celtic tongue, which has outlived three 
thousand years—years of glory, years of tribulation—and yet 
flourishes, young, fresh, and vigorous, as when it flourished 
in the schools of Bangor, Mayo, Clonmacnois, and Glenda- 
lough, ought to be esteemed and cherished. 

If we do not cherish the language for its own sake, why 
let us do it for our own. We know the language of a nation 
is the exponent of a people’s antiquity—the index of their 
refinement—the mouth-piece of their history—the type cf 
their freedom—the echo of a nation’s greatness and fame: 
shall we, then, let our language die? 

Every nation cherishes its own language; it cherishes it 
even in death. The Greeks loved their language the more, 
the more it was banned by the Turkish foe. From the ashes 
of thraldom they have brought it forth—though bearing 
another name!—fresh and youthful as the pheenix rising in 
its newly created power, after a literary slumber through 
es of woe. The Jew in his exile loves, as did his captive 


the preface to the work of Mons. Adolphe Pictet (pp. viii. ix.), “ De l’aftinité 
des langues Celtiques avec la Sanscrit.”. The same is confirmed by many other 
writers: see Vallancey, ‘Essay on the Celtic language.” p. 3; in which he 
quotes Ussher’s words in praise of the elegance and copiousness of our vener- 
able old tongue. 

‘See the “KAPTEPIA,” and other journals published at Athens. The 
Romaie in which they are written differs very little from the Greek of Xeno- 


phon, of Aristotle, or of St. Luke. 
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sires of old, to sing out, in his own sweet Hebrew, his sorrows 
in a strange land. And shall Irishmen, in the land of their 
birth, neglect to cultivate what has been justly called “ the 
language of song—the language of the heart—the sweet, 
mellow language of Gite 50 bpac ?” 

To help, then, in some measure, the young student who 
wishes to learn something of the Irish language, and to con- : 
tribute to the supply of suitable elementary treatises, has been 
the chief object of the Author in compiling the following 
Grammar. His principal wish was, to convey as much 
knowledge as he could, in the shortest and simplest form ; 
to disentangle the rudiments of the Irish language from the 
maze of mystic explanation in which, not unfrequently, some 
grammarians have involved them. The Author, oncommenc- 
ing this portion of philological study, was strangely puzzled 
by the variety of forms, in which the treatises that he was 
obliged to consult explained the simple, elementary portions 
of Grammar. Hence, on sitting down to write this volume, 
he was acquainted with all these difficulties that usually 
beset the pathway of beginners, on their first entering the 
road of Celtic literature. He has endeavoured, therefore, to 
remove them as much as possible, by simplifying all that 
appeared any way knotty or abstruse; explaining all that 
required explanation ; leaving out all that he thought use- 
less and redundant. He has made no asscrtion, he has given 
no rule, without showing some right foundation for the 
assertion—some genuine reason or some valid proof for 
the rule. 

This is chiefly a grammar of the living language—of the 
Trish language as it is at present spoken and written. Hence 
these pages are not over-crowded with extracts from ancient 
authors. For all people do not wish to become antiquarians ; 
and even those amongst us who feel inclined, would do well 
to learn first the living Irish language, and after that they 
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can more readily become acquainted with those phrases and 
terms that are more ancient or more recondite; just like 
one who, by knowing modern English well, can with 
greater ease learn the quaint idioms of Chaucer and Gower. 

In learning any language, we should as much as possible 
aim at acquiring the most correct pronunciation; then the 
different dialects in use amongst the people who speak that 
language will, if the learner has a taste for them, very soon 
be mastered by him. So in learning Irish: if he learn that 
which is admitted by all Irish writers to be the most 
correctly spoken dialect, he can, at pleasure, afterwards learn 
the others. Hence the Author has adhered principally to the 
Connaught dialect, because ‘it has,’”’ says the proverb, ‘the 
accent and the propriety,” ca ceapic apur blap aj5 ap 
5-Connaczac. 

It must not however be inferred, that this is not, there- 
fore, a true grammar of the other dialects. Such an infer- 
ence would be entirely erroneous—just as erroneous as if 
one should infer, from the absence of any disquisition on the 
flat gibberish of a Lancashire peasant, and the glib chat- 
tering of the Kentshire workman; or on the difference be- 
tween the polite slang of the Dublin and the quaint cant of 
the London cabmen, in O'’Sullivan’s Grammar, that it is 
therefore faulty and imperfect. The reason is, the written 
language of every country differs much from the spoken dia- 
lects. ‘The written language is generally one, uniform, not 
varying with place, though it may with time, not provincial, 
northern or southern, nor cockney, nor cant, nor slang— 
thongh it may avail itself of all these; but, like the sea, is 
one wide, changeless whole, as far as it goes, receiving the 
waters of many tributaries, yet never varying, by their 
influx, its native and essential hue. 

This Grammar, it is true, is not so large nor so copious 
as Dr. O’Donovan’s. If it were, it would not have answered 
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the ends intended by the Author, those of popularizing the 
language and facilitating its study for his own fellow-students 
Although the learned Doctor’s work is now twelve years 
published, few copies indeed, with the exception of those 
given as premiums, have found their way into our College, 
partly owing, in all probability, to its price. To him who 
wishes to learn, not only themodern, but also the ancient Irish, 
as spoken ten centuries ago by our fathers; to the anti- 
quarian, and to every one who desires to unlock the hidden 
Jore which our Manuscripts contain, Dr. O’Donovan’s will 
be found a * Thesaurus,” and as such will hold its place. 
He has, in a great measure, done for Ireland’s language what 
the learned Lanceliot and his distinguished associates of 
Port Royal did for the classic language of Greece. Still, 
notwithstanding the justclaims of his Grammar to praise and 
patronage, it must be confessed a cheaper or more practical 
Grammar, written in a popular way, was needed in our col- 
leges and schools) Whether that want has been removed 
by the present work, it remains for our Ivish students and 
the lish public to declare. 

‘Those who are acquainted with the labours of a divinity 
student in Maynooth—the strictness with which college dis- 
cipline is enforced and observed—the want of accommoda- 
tion, at least for students, for any literary task, will not be 
slow to believe that nothing but a desire to facilitate the study 
of our national language—which alone was ours when all 
Europe looked upon our country as the “hive of wisdom 
and the cradle of sanctity’’——and to dispel any existing apathy 
regarding it, could have induced the Author, in the midst 
of grave and essentially important studies, and surrounded 
with circumstances so disadvantageous, to write and publish 
the present treatise. 
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Grammar, taken in a general sense, treats of the best me- 
thod of employing language as a medium of communicating 
thought with simplicity and clearness to the minds of those 
whom we address. As a science, it teaches how to speak 
and write correctly; and as a special art, it shows the rela- 
tion of words in a sentence, and reduces to rules the speech 
of a nation. 

Although it is true, as Scaliger* remarks, that correctness in writing is the 
elly and the result of correctness in thinking and speaking, yet grammar 
being at once an art anda science, it becomes the duty of a grammarian to 
treat of writing, which experience has proved to be the means best calculated 
to learn how words in a sentence are connected, and of the rules by which 
their relations are guided. 

Grammar, in this two-fold acceptation, teaches us to know 
what is called the philosophy of language, as well as to 
speak and write with propriety. 

Irish grammar should therefore point out the principles 
on which correctness in speaking the Irish language is 
founded, and should furnish rules by which propriety in 
writing, as well as in speaking, can be readily acquired. 

In the present treatise we purpose accordingly to treat of the philosophical 
principles from which the leading as well as the peculiar features of our mo- 
ther-tongue are developed, and to deduce from them rules calculated to in- 
sure to the learner a knowledge of its general and idiomatic correctness, as 
it is at present spoken and written. 

The divisions of grammar are four—Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 


PART L—ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Orthography, as its name imports, teaches how to write 
a language according to a fixed standard, founded on the 


‘Grammatica igitur unus finis est, recte loqui - . . « neque aliter 
scribere debemus, quam loquimur.”—De Causis Lingue Latine, 1. i. c 1. 
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philosophy of the language, and agreed upon by the learnea 
amongst the people who speak it. 


At present orthography denotes the art of spelling. In order to learn how 
to spell correctly we must know the elements that constitute spelling, which 
are words, syllables, letters. 


A word, according to Aristotle,* 1s a sound, or its sign, 
significative of itself, of which no part is, of itself, significa- 
tive. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE LETTERS-—THEIR CLASSIFICATION AND SOUNDS. 


Secrron L— The Elements of MWords—Letters—The 
elements of words are letters. A letterf is correctly de- 
fined to be a simple mark in written language, standing 
for a simple sound in spoken language. 

There are in Irish only seventeen letters ; some authors 
have given another, h, which in Irish, as in Greek and 
Italian, never performs the functions of a letter, and cannot 
therefore strictly be ranked as such.{ 


* Sevh oqpavtixh, Hs pepos ovdey cot: kad’ abto onudvrixov.— Le Poetica, 
@. XX. 

+ Litera igitur est pars dictionis indivisibilis.’"—Scaliger de Causa 
Lingre Latina, \.i., e.1 

Swvijs oraxee e ay ovveerra } pwr, cou dis a Siarperrar eaxata. Ene- 
wa Se pyker’ eis @AAas pdvas erepas rH eid: autwy.— Metaph. 5, c. iii. 
“The elements of speech are those of which voice is composed, and into 
which, as its last remains, it is divided, they themselves being no longcr 
divided into other voices differing in species from them.” 

{ “Itis to be observed that A never stands as the initial of a word in 
Erse in the primitive form, or is never in fact an independent radical letter. 
It is merely a secondary form or representative of some other initial, viz., f 
or s."—Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, by Dr. Prichard, edited by R. 
G. Latham, M.d,, p. 165. 

Edward Lhuyd observes that A is never the proper or primitive initia! 
of any word in Gaelic—that wherever fonnd it is the aspirated form of 
¢. t, or ct, and hence infers, with much probability, “that cognate words 
heginning with } in other languages lost their proper initials ;” that thus the 
Greek numerals é, sia, and érra, seven, must, at some early period, have 
been written, as in Latin, sea and septem. 

“Other nations (besides the Greeks) distinguish the spiritus asper by a 
peculiar letter—for example A—but have no mark for the /enis.”—Jnjluence 
of Physical Causes on Languages, Mythology, Se. (Atlantis, p. 62.) 

“The letter # is no articulate sound, but only a breathing.” —-Zhe English 
Languaye, by Latham (3rd ed. p. 144). 
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THE IRISH ALPHABET.* 


Cap. |Sma.i PRONUNCIATION, Names. 
/ & | « | @ French, or aw English - Aly, | Alm 
lIBibl] - : z - | Bor, | Beh 
'C | c | chard, or &; never at all pro- | Goll, | Kull 
| nounced like s or ch soft | 
lg | > | dh - - - Dap, Dhair 
|@ | e | e(aséinthére) - - | Beda, | Aya 
Fig - - - | Feapy, Farn 
D3 | 35 |g hard, as g in get; never | Sopz, Gurth 
sounded soft, ike g in gin. 
J 1 | @ French, ee English. - Joss, | Eeya 
L | l | 2 generally as the first 2 in | Luyy, | Lush 
William - - 
Qh} m | m - a e 2tuyn, | Muin 
N | yp jn - - - Nuyp, | Nuin 
Oj ole - - - Oj, | Orr 
Plpilp - - - Pei, | Peh 
R ti? - - - Rap, | Rosh 
Ss ris - - i Sal, | Suil 
T | c | ¢Italian, or ¢2 English. = - Geyye,! Thené 
U | u | wItalian, oo English, or uw in | Up, | Oor 
bull; never sounded as z 
(you) in tune. 


The name of the Lrish letters should not be mistaken for the pronunciation. 
The name teaches us to know, the pronunciation gives us the sound of the 
letter. The pronunciation is that which alone helps us to spell the word ; 
the name serves to distinguish the letters one from the other, as the Greek 
Alpha, Beta, Ganma, &e. Fiom the three first in the last column are 
formed the word aybéjem, the Irish word for a’phaset, as the latter has its 
rise from the names of the two first Greek letters, A, B (Alpha, Beta). 


* “Tt follows, therefore, that as there was no prototype to copy them (the 
Trish alphabet) from, they must be original.”—Harris’s Were, c. iii. 

Hyde Clarke, in his “Grammar of the English Tongue,” says that the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet “is likewise found in some Irish books, the Irish 
having taken this alphabet from our English forefathers.” The very con- 
trary,” says Mr. Keane, in his Himdbook of the History of the English 
Language, “we venture to say was the ease. To the Irish his English 
forefathers were indebted for all the literature and learning they possessed, and 
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Every letter in Irish retains its own full sound, and never 
usurps, as letters in English and Latin words do, the place 
which other letters by right of sound should hold; thus, in 
English we find, for instance, in the word “ pronunciation” 
cand ¢, before 7, to have the soundof sh; not so with the 
Krish letters—each always retains its own sound; c has 
always the sound of k, and t of c, never changing their 
sound, no matter where they are placed. 

S = sh before and after ¢, |. 


Sy-ne, we, - . - - + pronyunced shinnee, 
Sean (r before c) - - - : 4 shean. 
San (not beforee orj) - = - 9 san. 
Cor, a foot (r after the broad vowel c} vi kas. 
Corr, of a foot (y after 1), - - - a koaish. 


In reading the language the learner should therefore bear in mind that ¢ 
before or atter ¢ or} is always sounded like sh English; and in spelling 
an Irish word, that wherever the sound of sf is heard, e or | is invariably 
before or after r. Tr, és, is an exception; so is to, fAis, which is in parts 
of Connaught pronounced as if written reo. This strong sibilant sound it 
appears to have at first received from the influence ofa slender vowel in the 
syllable going before ro, and then gradually became in some districts a com- 
mon form. 

The reason why qr is pronounced as if written ar appears to be given by 
Henry Leo, in his commentary on the hymn by the Bishop of Sletty in 
praise of St. Patrick: “ Tertia singularis verbi ‘esse,’ modo ay, modo if 
(nostro tempore 1r) seribitur.”—Commentatia de Carmine Vetusta Hibernico 
wn S. Patricii laudem, ab Henrico Leo, Ordinis Phil. H. 1. Decon. Halis Savo- 
num, 1845. 


These seventeen letters are divided into vowels and con- 
sonants; the vowels are a, e, 1, 0, u3 the consonants, b, 
6% f 5 Lom my Bh tt 


A vowel is a mark which of itseif represents a full, perfect sound. A cone 
sonant, so called because sounded uot of itself, but with a cowel’s aid, is 
a mark which represents a sound not perfect nor full of itself. 


the Irish, two hundred years before the Anglo-Saxons knew how to read or 
write, employed this very alphabet, not in some, but in all of their books, 
whether in Latin or in the vernacular.” Mr. Keane may rest assured he has 
“ventured” with all safety and truth to refute so gross a misstatement. 
Mr. Keane further adds the observation made by Alban Butler in his life of 
St. Austin: “The Saxons were a barbarous race, unacquainted even with the 
art of writing previous to their arrival in England, where they adopted their 
alphabet from the Irish” (p. 18). 

“3 vein Spencer Zzun ab 6 Eypyjonyéayb fuapadan na Sazranars 
AS cen ayn d-cur, AZUT DA perm yin, 97 NaTb yyor Yreanoacca apt bys 
A5 WA Sazranasg]b Zo b-guapadan 6 CEppyonnéayb j.”—Aeating. 
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§ 2—The Vowels—how Sounded ; .how Classified.— 
The vowels have two principal sounds, the one lone, 
the other short: 4 long, as a in the word war—example, 
ayo, high, pronounced awrd, answering to the dread sound 
of a in English; « shoré, as @ in fat—example, spam, a 
soul. 

There is a third sound of », very common in the West 
and South of Ireland, just the same as the short sound of 
broad @ in Exglish, as a in what, quadrant; example, ball, 
a member ; bpat, a@ cloak, garment; capac, a friend ; 
matic, a beef; cape, thirst. 


é, long, ein where; ene, clay; 3c, e goose. 

¢, short, ein when; bajle, a town, 

j, long, ee, or i in pique; min, fine 

q, short, iin pick ; my, meal. 

6, long, o in fold; Ol, drinking. 

o, short, o in other ; comp, @ erane. 

i, long, winrule: tin, fresh; oun, a stronghold, 

u, short, uw in fur; ucz, breast; unr, a jamb, @ support. 


The vowels « and o before m, Ul, 05, are incorrectly pronounced ia Mun- 
ster like the German diphthong ax, or the English ow in pounce; as, am, 
time (uwm); bAU, @ member, a limb (bowl!) ; cyom, bent, stoaped (craw) ; 
poll, a pit, a hole (powl). O before 6 and 4 is sonnded long; as, ro5 wan, 
harvest ; yo3tam, learning ; hut in the words poja, choice s co5s, selection, 
03 are pronounced like ow—rhow-a, thow-a. 

“lt may be remarked here,” says Dr. O'Donovan, in his “ Irish Grammar,” 
p. 13, ‘that the principal difference between the Munster and the other 
dialects of the Irish language cousists in the diphthongal sounds of tne 
vowels here pointed out.” 

“In the modern Irish orthography the vowel c¢ never appears alone in the 
body of a word or syllable, but is always accompanied by other vowels.” — 
id. p. 11. 

Tn Gielic, ¢ at the end ef a word is not silent, as it is in English; example, 
mfne is pronounced in two syllables—meen-ne, and not mine, like the ish 
possessive proncun; so mile is pronounced mee-/a, and not mile; as, coud 
wjle rajice. 

That the sounds which the vowel letters in Irish receive are correct, and 
that they are exactly in accordance with the phonographic scale of pure vowel 
intonation, will be seen by any orthoepist skilled in phonetics, who knows 
the proper sound of each vowel. ‘The pure vowel sound of @ exists in 
English in the @in far; of o in most words in which that letter occurs. 
But the letters e, i, u (in English) do not represent perfect vowel sounds. 
but mixed ones, and we have accordingly to look for the true simple vowel 
sounds under others; thus, e will be found to be best represented by the a 
in name; iby the ein theme; while w is expressed by the oo in cool.”— 
Allantis, No.1, p. 61. 

“In English e long has evidently lost it original sound, it heing now 
pronounced ee, like é long in all ancient and most modern languages. 
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epteces E still keeps its ancient long sound in a few words, as there, 
there, ere, &c., in which words it exactly corresponds with é long in Irish.” 
O' Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 11. 

No vowel is ever doubled in the some syllable. 

Vowels have two principal sounds, the accented and the non-accented. 

That each vowel has at least two special sounds is plain, for the vowel in 
any word of one syllable, when pronounced freely and fully, as in the words, 
ward, able (English), or in the word, Anjajl (Irish), becomes short, when 
in composition the emphasis is shifted to another syllable; as, ward, sea- 
ward, lee-ward ; able, beardile ; anpaql, FeA0-Aayl, resnawayl. In English 
the a long in adle becomes short in ability ; the ein precéde is shortened in 
precedent. In like manner z, which is long in the word enpose, is short in 
imposition, on account of the shifting of the accent or emphatic syllable. 

The reader cannot fail to remark that the vowel sound immediately after 
the accented syHatle is generally pronounced very curtly. From this fact, 
sounds of 4, 0, U, @ arise, in which the ear cannot distingmsh one from the 
other, as that of final a, e, in the participles néanca, buajlce. On this 
acconnt a third sound called the obscure is given by some granimarians. 

The principal here explained ig common to all language. On it especially 
is founded the system of Masoretic (or variabie vowel) points in the Hebrew 
language. 


The vowels are classified into broad and slender ; a, 0, u, 
are called broad ; «, 1, slender. The broad vowels are not 
always long; nor are the s/ender vowels always short. Both 
broad and slender are to be sounded long when marked with 
the grave (") accent, which corresponds in form to the acute 
of the Greeks. 


This division of the vowels into broad and slender should not be lightly 
noticed by the student; for the spelling of all the words in thie language de- 
pends much, nearly entirely, on the position which the slender and broad 
vowels hold with regard to the consonants, There is an old Gaelic rule 
which directs that a consonant or consonants should, in every written word, 
lie between either two slender or two draad vowels: and consequently, that 
a broad vowel, such as 4, 0, or u, contd not correctly go before, while a 
slender vowel (either ¢ or }) comes immediately after a consonant: but that 
if a broad vowel preceded, so should a broad one follow; if a slender vowel 
preceded, so should a slender one immediately follow the said consonant or 
consonants. This rule, called * caol le cacl, Azur leatan le leacan’— 
“slender with slender, and broad with broad,” has heen praised by some 
grammarians, rejected hy others. Colonel Charles Vallancey, Dr. John 
O’Brien, Bishop of Cloyne, Halliday, P. MacElligott (Odservatious on the 
Gaelic Language, in the first vol. of the Transactfuns of the Gaelic Society). 
Rey. Jonathan Furlong, condemn the rule. O’Molloy, Hugh Boy M-Curtin, 
Rev. A. Donlevy, Dr. O'Donovan, O'Daly, and other distinguished Jrish 
scholars, recommend its use. The authority of the latter seems to me 
stronger, and therefore preferable to that of the former. 


§ 3.— AUTHORITIES FOR AND AGAINST THE RULE. 


Dr. O'Brien says. “A rule devised in like manner by our bards or 
rlymers——I mean that which is called caol le caol, Azur leatan le ieatag— 
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has been woefully destructive to the original and radical purity of the lan- 
guage."—Dr. O’Erien's Irish-Enytish Dictionary, 2nd ed., p. 52; Dublin, 
1832. . 

Vallancey’s words are to the same effect : “ This rule (of inserting conso- 
nants between vowels), together with that of substituting small or broad 
vowels in the latter syllables, to correspond with the vowel immediately fol- 
lowing the consonant in the preceding syllable, has been very destructive to 
the original and radical purity of the {rish language.""—4 Grammar of the 
Trish Language, p. 19; Dublin, 1782. 

“ Grammarians,” says P. MacElligot, ‘have so often fonnd the incon- 
venience arising from this rule that it should he entirely exploded.” —Trans- 
actions of the Gaelie Society, vol. i., note, p. 25. 

Rev. J. Furlong, after quoting the words of Dr. O’Brien, Stewart, Mac- 
Elligott, decides against this canon: * Sanctioned,” says he, “ by those grave 
authorities, with whom my own experience and observation perfectly coincide, 
I have preferred certainly ¢he more simple, and, according to the above antho- 
tities, the more correct mode of orthography, in the rejection of the rule in 
question,” 

It is remarkable that these writers merely disclaim against the rule, 
without giving a sirgle reason worthy of notice to show that it is either 
wrong or of no use. Kev. J. Furlong’s plea of simplifying the language 
would, if fully carried out, render the most polished language—say tue 
French—a written jargon. Phonographists might well be glad, and bad 
spellers rejoice. 

Haliday and Stewart are the only two who have given anything like rea- 
soning for the partial rejection of this much disputed rule. Haliday, on the 
ground that its disuse is more in conformity with-the spelling found in ancient 
manuscripts. This is time, but not entirely so, for there are even in ancient 
manuscripts numerous instances in waich the canon is applied, in others not 
applied, by the same writer, All that can be thence inferred is that its appli- 
cation was not very general. And this is all we want to claim for it, even at 
present, as we shall inimediately show. And in fact this is all that Stewart 
too claims ; for it is “to the extensive application, and the rigid observance 
of this rule,” that be ascribes all the inconveniences that arise from it. 


Those who recommend its use are: 

O’Mulloy, who wrote in the seventeenth century, and who says: “ Rursus 
observa in voculis polisyliabis quihuscunque saltem ordinarie servari debere 
regulam Hibernis tritam, thm in scripturAé tim in sono, que dicitur caol 
le caol azur, leatan le leadan.”—Grammatica Latino-Hibernica, p. 50; 
Romae, 1677. 

Hugh Boy M‘Curtin, in the Grammar (pp. 680, 681) attached to his 
English-Irish Dictionary, published at Paris, 1732, speaks of this “ canon of 
Gaelic orthography” as of something absolutely necessary for a learner of 
ae to know, and about the propriety and usefulness of which there is no 

oubt. 

Dr. Donlevy, to whom the language in its spoken and written state was 
perfectly known, says, ‘It is a sure gnide in writing, and even in reading and 
pronouncing.”— Christian Doctrine, 3rd ed., p. 442. 

O’Denovan gives the canon as a useful and necessary help for every one 
who wishes to know the spelling of Irish: ** This influence of the vowels over 
the consonants, which exists to some extent in every language, has given rise 
to a general rule or canon of orthography which distinguishes the Irish from 
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all the European languages.” And again he says: “It is certain that it is 
not always strictly adhered to in the aucient Irish manuscripts, but the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded is observable in the oddes¢ fragments of Irish 
composition remaining to us.”—ZJrish Grammar, pp. 3, 4. 

O'Daly, writing on this rule (Self-Instruction, &c., p. 22, ed. 1846). says: 
“Ft enables the learner to come at the proper pronunciation of the language 
with greater facility than he could otherwise attain.” And again, “ There is 
a natural, euphonions, and graceful pronunciation, marked by the use of it.” 

The author’s opinion is that the rule ought to be used, yet with a certain 
limitation. Its application in every instance ought not to be insisted on as 
necessary. 

I say “ought to be used" —first, because there are very many instances in 
which both the gender and inflection of nouns and conjugations of verbs re- 
quire its application; as, nom. sing., cor; nom. plu., cora (cosa), and not 
core (coshe), which sounds like the genitive singular cojre (coshé) 5 5a- 
bur5, love s 5nab0548, to love; and not Znadsuj5as, Ke. &e. 

Secondly—Because most of the modernly-printed Irish books have the 
spelling very nearly altogether in accordance with this rule, and therefore the 
students who read them should get some easy way of knowing the spelling 
adopted by their respective authors. 

Thirdly—The natural tone of the language, which can, in most instances, 
be learned from the physiological sounds of the vernacular, as spoken hy the 
country Irish-speaking people, requires the collation of ‘* slender with slender 
and broad with broad.” “ Regulam,” says O’Molloy, ‘ Hibernis tritam, tam 
in scriptura, tum in soo,” p. 50.— Vide infra, § 4. 

Fourthly—lIts adoption prevents that confusion which arises from the saine 
words being spelled differently by different writers. 

I say, “yet with a certain limitation.” It is manifestly incorrect to alter 
the radical spelling, for instance, of a prefix, for the sake of conforming to this 
canon, Deas, good ; vearib, real; 00, bad, ill (see Etymology, chapter i ix.) 
should not be changed into de13, pemnb, do}, whenever the first vowel of the 
word with which it becomes compounded is e or 7; example, dea5-beanta, 
well done, should be spelled as if peaZ were compounded with the word 40, 
@ poem; vead-déanca, and not de75-Séanca, as some, adhering too strictly 
to the rule, write it. This manner of spelling is, in compound terms espe- 
cially, carrying the thing to excess, and it is in this excess, or as Stewart 
says, ‘the extensive application of the rule,” that its entire fault lies. “ Dixi 
ordinarie,” says O' Molloy, “ nam exceptio datur de quibusdam paucissimis.”’— 
See chapter iii., znfra, Spelling in Irish, 


§ 4.—PHILOSOPHIC REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE RULE. 


The work from which the following extract is taken, appears to be the 
only one in which this subject of vowet assimilation in Irish has been treated 
from a philosophic point of view: 

“<The reasou of such a division is quite philosophic, for every vowel sound 
is produced ‘by the passage of the air through the opening of the glottis ;’ 
and thus all intonated vowel sounds ‘ partake somewhat of the character of 
musical notes, while, at the same time, they constitute the elements of 
speech.” In the musical octave each successive note, from the highest to 
the lowest, is sounded with a volume of voice deeper than that of the note 
preceding; and conversely the preceding is sounded with a higher, that is, a 
more sleuder (we shall so call it) yolume of voice than its succeeding note. 
The two highest are, therefore, the two which may properly be called slender, 
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when compared to those which, lower in the scale, are pronounced deep, or 
broad. In this manner intonated vowel sonnds, as far as they partake of this 
musical character, are some slender, some broad. Let us arrange them then 
in the philosophic order (See Aélantis, vol. i., pp. 60, 65), ‘from the highest 
to the deepest ; thus, 7, ec, 4,0, a.’ And in this arrangement, which is that 
made by philologists and philosophers, native and foreign, we find 7, e, to 
rank highest, that is, to constitute the class called cot, or slender, and 
4, 0, u, lowest, that is, to constitute the class called leatan, broad, or deep 
Thus we see that the classification of vowels made by Irish grammarians 
accords exactly with that which the investigations of philosophy point out as 
correct. There are in Geelic, therefore, two classes of vowels clearly and 
philosophically distinguishable. Do they differ in their influence and in their 
effects? We shall see: 

“Vowels and consonants constitute the one grand, universal family of 
letters. Consonants derive their name from being sounded along with, or by 
the aid of the vowels. When articulated, they partake, therefore, of the 
sound of that vowel by the aid of which they are enunciated. Irish vowel 
sounds are, as we have seen, of a twofold character, bread or slender ; each 
consonant must, accordingly, partake of a twofold articulation, dread or 
slender, according to the broad or slender intonation of the vowel by the aid 
of which it is sounded. ‘This twofold articulation can, in some measure, he 
applied with truth to consonants in any language; but, with the exception 
of the Keltic dialects, and particularly Irish, we know of none in whicu this 
phonetic distinction in the articulation of consonants, has retained its radi- 
cally distinctive philosophic character. 

“The influence of a twofold sound of the vowels thus acting on the con- 
sonants, and causing them to participate in it, is so fused into our national 
language that it has stamped its pronunciation and orthography with a com- 
plexion and individuality quite different from everything English. To lrish- 
speaking natives this individuality appears quite easy and natural, and, like 
accent, with which it is essentially blended, is naturally acquired and prac- 
tised by them without knowing or adverting to the existence of the principle 
from which it springs; yet, to those who do not speak the language, it 
appears at once strange and difijenlt. 

«As the language is spoken and written, the effects of the influence exer- 
cised by the two-fold division of vowel sounds extend to both departments— 
the written and spoken Gelic. These effects may well, therefore, be called 
articulate, or phonetic, and orthographic. 

“The articulate regards the sound of each consonant when it is intonated 
with a broad or a slender vowel. The orthographic regards the laws of 
spelling.”—Lasy Lessons 3 or, Self-Jnstruction in Irish, part iii., pp. 200, 
201; Dublin, Mullany, publisher. 

\t springs from a principle of euphony, according to Latham : 

“The frish Gaelic, above most other languages, illustrates a euphonic 
principle that modifies the vowels of a word. ‘The vowels a, 0, u, are full, 
whilst é, e,are small. Now if to a syllable containing a small vowel; as, dual, 
there be added a syllable containing a broad one; as, am, a change takes 
place. Hither the first syllable is accommodated to the second. or the second 
to the first, so that the vowels respectively coutained in them are either both 
full or both small. Hence arises, in respect to the word quoted, either the 
form bxalam, or else the form duailin.”—Latham on the English Language, 3rd 
ed., § 228, p. 158. 

And from a principle of harmony, according to Professor W. K. Sullivan : 
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“The Irish rule of ‘slender to slender, and broad to broad—caol Le caol, 
azup leatan le leacan,’ is very similar to the law of vocal harmony (in the 
Finnic-Tartarian, or nothern family of languages),.—Allantis, p. 77. 


§ 5, EACH CONSONANT HAS A TWO-FOLD SOUND, 

The term phonetic means, relating to articulate sonnd. From what has 
been explained in the foregoing section it is clear that the Gaelic canon, 
caol le caol, Azur leaday le leaéan, or the principle on which it rests, is 
ordinarily observed in the spoken language. The student, then, who wishes 
to acquire a facility in speaking Gaelic shonld keep the principle in mind. 
This is quite sufficient; for it is practice with the ear and tongue, in listen- 
ing to and speaking the language, that can at any time make a person master 
of the spoken elegance of a nation’s speech. 

A consonant partakes of the sound of the vowel by aid of which it is arti- 
enlated. As some vowels are broad and others slender, the same consonant 
is necessarily pronounced at one time broad, at another time slender—Jdroad, 
when sounded in union with 4, 0, or u; slender, when sounded in union 
with e, 7. 

The slender sound of a consonant in Gaelic becomes to an English stu- 
dent distinct and perceptible, in the fullest manner, by blending the sound 
of y with the common consonantal articulation. 


§ 6.—BROAD AND SLENDER SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 


©.—c broad sounds like ¢ in conld, as captiad, « friend. 
© slender, like 2 in hing, as ceayy (proncunced hyean, in 
one syllaule), @ head. 

In page 13 it is observed that c Gaelic is always sounded like &. It was 
thns the Latins pronounced it—as the Greeks pronounced « (kopp2). The 
Germans of the present day retain the hard sound (4), and will not admit 
any other. The learned at home and throughout Great Britain are so sure of 
this philological phonetic fact, that in defiance of usage and pronunciation 
they have commenced—and rightly too, in order to force the adoption of the 
correct sound—to write Cesar, Ae ar ; Celtic, Keltie. O'Molloy, writing on 
this error, as he calls it, of giving the sibilant sound of s to c, remarks— 
“Jmo olim apud Latinos litera ¢ non solum in locum sed in sonum liter & 
plane pleneque substituatur. nec assertione res eget. Quis enim grammati- 
corum unquam aliter tradidit ante hee tempora? Hoc est nisi quod hodie ed 
inoleverit usus, seu potius error, an pravus anne pertinax quis non videat ? 
Latini inqnam, recentiores duplicem ei sonum dant; alterum ut debent; 
alterum ut volunt.”—Grammaticd Latino. Hibernica, p. 13. 


@M.—>d broad, like dh English, as dun (dhun), a fort; 
dan (dhdwn), a poem WD slender, like d in dew, d in 
radiant, in guardian; as, ojlyp, fond, dear 3 d,an, (dhyee- an, 
in one syllable), vehement. 

The assimilating influence of the liquid letters 1, n, 1, over o. is obser- 


vable in the following instances, in which the sound of 0 is lost: covlad, 
sleep, pronounced as if written collad; fools, an ancient name of Ireland, 
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pronounced folla ; césona, same, pronounced as if ceanns, as an Us ceaona, 
the same day; majone, gen. case of marin, morning, pronounced as if 
Majone, as upnasze ov mapone (maynre), prayers of the morning 3 Rusoty, 
Roderick, pronounced Ruayyy. In aacient MSS., the use of d after 0 is very 
common. In modern Irish double (99) is commonly adopied instead. 

A similar homologous assimilation arises when the liquids | and 9 come 
together. 


3.—3 broad, like g in gun; as, Zan (gun) cqree, IP fuatt 


an clu, without wealth fame is cold. 5 slender, like g in 
get (gyet), as Zea (gyean) mo épojse tu, thou art my 
heart's affection. 

L—Ll broad, like 2% in mid, as coll, a wood. 1 slender, 
like 2 in valiant. U, fellowed by d or v, assimilates their 
articulate value to its own, as colina, of the body, gen. case 
of colan, is pronounced colla : and mujlyeosp, a miller (from 
muylyy, @ nell), pronounced muilleoir. 

H.—» broad has a thick sound, “ pronounced by inserting 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth.” ‘The sound of nh 
is very like it, as yp, @ custom (pronounced hos). WN slen- 
der, like n in new. 

Double (nn), when intonated with the slender vowels, has a nasal sound 
like w prolonged, or nh, diffvring very litte from that of nag in sing, as bynn 
(inh), melodious ; cyon (kink), heads ; yynn (shirk), we, us. 

The difficu'ty of articulating the combinations cn, 59, mn, is overcome by 
inserting a short vowel sound between 9 and th preceding consonant, as 
enoc, a Aill, is prononnced kinock, Anglicé knock; 50m (an act), giniov ; 
THA (women), minaw. The sound of @ in these instances is only slightly 
heard. Many of the Irish-speaking people overcome the difliculty by 
changing the sound of n, after c and after 1, into that of tt, as cnoc, kruck s 
mA, mraw. Tie learner need not be told that in such combinaitons in the 
English language, the sound of 2 assumes a don:iuant influence, leaving the 
helping consonant quiescent, as guaw, snight, mnemonics, words in which g, 
A, m, aye not at all heard. 


Nz.—These two letters, called in Irish gnecal, represent 
only a simple, single sound. Its broad and slender sounds 
are heard, says Dr. O'Donovan in the English word lorg- 
ing, as teangza, a tongue (theang-a); pesn5, lean, thin 
(sheang). 

Robert Gordon Latham speaks of this combination in his 
remarkable work, “ The English Language,” in the follow- 
ing words; 

““Ng.—-The sound of xg in sing, hing, throny—when at 
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the end of a word, or of singer, ringing, §c.—in the middle 
of a word, is not the natural sound of the combination 2 and 
g» each letter retaining its natural power and sound ; but a 
single, simple sound, of which the combination ng is a con- 
ventional mode of expressing.”—Seetion 207, p. 148, 3rd 
edition. 

R +t broad, like r in any simple English word, as pun, 
a secret ; jad, red. Slender, like rin carrion ; as yy (ree), 
a king; yy (rhin), a headland, a promontory ; in poetry, 
harmony, termination. 

S.—rf, see p- 14. : 

T.—« always like th. T, at the end of words, has an 
explosive sound, as if h were added, as cat, a cat, is pro- 
nounced hath. 

Jn pronouncing eat in English, the tongue is kept inside the upper teeth; 
in articulating the same word in Irish, the tongue must be protruded between 
the teeth. 

Tn the consonants, b, ¢, ™, p, and fs aspirated (i.e, f), 
the effects of this principle of slender and broad vowel assi- 
milation, and its influence, are not noticeable to any great 
degree. 

The consonants in their natural state are articulated according to the 
foregoing notation. 

Their sounds in their affected or aspirated form shall be presented after 
the subject of diphthongs and triplithongs, which immediately follow, pp. 23, 
27. 

§ 7. Mutes, Liquids.-The usual division of the conso- 
nants is into liquids—l, m, », t—and mutes—b, c, 9, F, 3) 
PB) ft The former are called liquids because they flow 
readily, or combine with any other consonant in the same 
syllable after which they chance to be placed. 

The term mute is here employed in a wide sense, and is not intended to 
come against the strict division made by Scaliger, who expends a chapter in 
Hae | that ¢ is not a mnie, but a semivowel. (De Causis Lingue Latine, 
GCF Ve 

8. Geminaiion, or Doubling of Consonants.—Three of 
the liquids, l, », jt, admit of being doubled at the end ofa word, 
and are therefore called, with some seeming impropriety, 
double-ietters, as \l, yy, wp, in Zeall, a promise; ceany, a 
head, an individual ; bat, the top, summit, crop, produce. 
“ The reduplication of the consonants is, in English and the 
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generality of languages, a conventional mode of expressing 
upon paper the shortness (dependence) of the vowel that 
precedes.” Professor Latham on the English Language, 
see. 291, p. 105, 

The other consonants do not admit of being doubled at 
the end of a word. 

In Gaelic there is no double or compound letter, such as 
@, 2, or the Greek x (chee), @ (phee). 


§9. pa Butables.—L, y, q, never change their 
p aaiae sound, and are for this reason termed immutables. 
The eight mutes and the Hquid m change the primitive 
sound, and hence receive the name mutables, 


§ 10. 4 Syllable-—A consonant and one vowel or more 
counded ‘tovether in the same breath constitutes a syllable. 
In a wider and more general sense, a syllable is a word or 

ut ofa word. 


DIPHTNONGS. 


S11. Frue or Perfect, Finperfeet 3 Long, Short, Number 
of—A diphthong is the fusion of two different vowel sounds 
in the same syllable: atriphthong is the fusion of three, 


“If we arrange the vowels in the order from the highest to the deepest 
thus, é, e, a, @, u, it will be found that the passage from ‘the middle vowel, @, 
towards i on one side and % on the other—that is, the combination of a flow- 
ing or initial with a fixed or final vowel alone, produces a true diphthong. . 
- « « There can consequently be only six true diphthongs, ai, aw, e7, ev, 
02, ou.” —Allantis, vol. i. p. 65. 

A diphthong is true or perfect when the fusion of the two vowel soun’is 
is perfect ; false or imperfect, when not. 

A diphthong is long or short according as the time taken to pronounce it 
is long or short. 


Adiphthong is therefore said to be long or short in regard to its duration 
of sound; perfect or true in regard to its fullness of sound. 


In Irish there are thirteen diphthongs; five triphthongs. 

There are six of these naturally long; seven short. The 
latter are sometimes long. This change is noted by the 
presence of the grave accent (’) over the vowel that receives 
the dominant sound. 

§ 12. The Long Diphthonys.— The long are se, 0, eo 


eu, Ja, Us. 
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SOUNDS OF THE SIX LONG DIPHTHONGS. 


Diphthong. Sound, Example. 
ae | @in Muse nae, yesterday 
40 | ao in gaol daop, dear; paort, cheap 
co eoin Keon, yeoman | ceol, mnsic* 
eu at in wail beul, mowh; pzeul, story 
14 ia jilia Pian, pain 
ua ua in truant yuan, rest 


§ 13 —onsERVATIONS ON THE LONG DIPHTHONGS. 


2le ; Ao.—The diphthong ae is seldom employed in modern Irish ortho- 
graphy. It is found commonly in manuscripts and books of our ancient lan- 
guage. The diphthong ao is at present generally employed in its stead. 
Hence it is that ao receives very properly the sound of é long, or ao in 
gaol; bat in Connaught it is usually pronounced ee. 

CO.—eo and ju ought to be ranked amongst the class of diphthongs 
called long, since they are short only in a few words. 


Loug diphthongs ought not to be accented, 


It is unnecessary to note as long, by means of the accent, the diphthongs 
Go, éu, ja, Gs, or even ju, since they are by nature already long. This 
mistake 1s not uncommon, 


Each vowel in a diphthong should be distinefly enunciated, 


Tn ennnciating the long diphthongs co, eu, 14, Us, 7, and the naturally 
short diphthongs when they become accented, the two vowels composing the 
digraph should be each distinctly heard; thus, beul, @ mouth, is pro- 
nounced Ge-u/, as if an English word of two syllables; and fuan, cold, as if 
written fuo-ar, like wa in ¢ruant, as noted in the paradigm. So, } is pro- 
nounced ee-a, as pyAn, (pain), pee-an, and so of the rest. 

It was in this manner the ancients of Rome and Greece pronounced the 
diphthongs. The word Zevs, Jupiter, was pronounced by the latter as if 
written Ze-vs, and evye, asif e-vye; and by the former the diphthong ex or eo 
is so enunciated, appearing, as it were, cnt in twain, as in the exclamation 
Deus m-us,* my God,” and Deo meo. 

This peculiarity, so un-English in character, in the sound of Irish 
diphthongs should be remembered by the learner. 


Difference in Sound between ao and 1s.—The difference 
between 40 and 1 is best shown by an example, as mjan, @ 
wish, is pronounced meean; mason, wealth, pronounced mueen ; 


* Co is short in the following words: eocayn, @ key; de0¢, @ drink; 
Coca, a man’s name; too, this; teod, beside, by, apart, This latter is 
now usually spelled yeac. 
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whilst soy in macy, of wealth, is pronounced muce-in (in 
one syl.) 

Go.—Remember that eo is pronounced like ¢o in yeo, or 
eogh in Keogh, see “ Kasy Lessons in [nish,” pp. 8, 9. 

$14. Sounds of the Variable Diphthangs.—The variable 
diphthongs become long by placing the grave (‘) accent 
over the emphatic vowel. 

The sound of the accented vowel predominates. 

The learner should note well the sound of the diphthong ain Irish, 
which to an English speaker is so very uncommon, and so ent 
of the same diphthong in English, the language with which 
familar. 


Dipbthong Sound, Example. 


Why ay |awi in sawing carl, fume; pail, fate 
aM ai in wassail ; | cayllloss 5 pajll, a sty 
H taille Krein) 
Gata leain Lear, rear| dean, do. make 
ea lean heart mear, respect 
aad oe if ‘a in futher Seay, short, to cut 
a ei in deign cor, sense 
: OT ein den — ceytl, conceal 
Jo. — ie eeingreen jon, wine 
7 10 iin grin gion, white 
Jue — ju | tew (French) rien kinswoman, & 
orew in chew sister 
: qu oo in flood _ glue (pr. flyech), wet 
O..— 6] oandiblended| cdf, justice 
into one 
of lué (short) in coypt (pr. coirh), a erime 
| quill 
oj ere | uce in queer cpoyde, heart, as poor 
| mo époypdse (sthore no 
| chree), my hearts 
7 treasure.* 
Uy. --iy uiin fruit rajl, eye 
uy ui in guilt pul, dleod 
ports like of above |  bujse (deece), yellow 


* In the word oyve (eedh:), a teacher, a professor, 0] == e in great 
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The diphthongs au and ow, belonging to the class called perfect or true, 
are not found in modern Gaelic orthography; their sounds, however, are 
quite usual, as in the words, cabayjt (/how-erh), give; cabsin (cow-erh), 
help, in which the digraph ab receives the sound of on in house. 

Conformahly with the authority of O'Molloy and MacFirbis, and follow- 
ing the instructions conveyed mm ‘Easy Lessons,” the spelling eu, and not 
és, for the long diphthong, shall be ohserved in these pages. 

“In Tipperary, Waterford, and Kilkenny. the diphthongs ea, jo, and 
sometimes jt,on coming before Ul. m, nn, 0, are incorrectly pronounced ow, 
stean, a valiey,is pronounced glown ; so yjonn, fair, 1s pronounced fown.” 
(" Easy Lessons, “part 1. p. 15, second edition.) Tieir correct pronunciation 
is pointed out in the preceding page. 

Though the foregoing list gives the sounds of the diphthongs as correctly 
as can wel! he given through the medium of English letters, still it must be 
said that the proper sound is aequired best by ear. A person learns to speak 
French much more correctly by conversing with natives of France than he 
could ever acquire through the rules given by writersof French grammar; so 
it is with hin whe wishes to speak Jesh coneet'y, Tle must listen to and 
converse with those whe k:ow and speak the language. 


§ 15.—TRIpuTHoNGs. 


The triphthongs, five in number, are formed from the 
long diphthongs that end in a broad vowel—ou exeepted— 
by inserting 1 after the second vowel; as, trom ao is formed 
AOl3 from eo, e013 from 1s 1473 from yu, yuy3 from ua, 
way. These are all long. It is not necessary, then, to note 
their sounds, or to employ the accent (’) to show they are 
long, 

In some printed books, 1, both in diphthongs and triphthongs, is found 
subscribed for the sake of brevity, Unlike the Greek ¢ (i9/a), in such posi- 
tions it is always sounded. Indeed, whenever there 18 a union o% two or 
three vowels in any /rish werd, each vowel retains its own distinet sound, 
fused, however, into the melody, so to speak, of the others that accompany it, 
so that ali the vowels in that syllable witl form cnly one fill sound, os nyason, 
(meen), wealth ; ajysojy (muwee-in), of weaith ; ke two vowels in the one 
case; aud the three in the other, are in each word sownled in one voice, yet 
each vowel gives its own share to the entire volame of sound, 

«The sound of cach triphthong differs from that of the 
diphthong from which it is derived in two points—first, in 
a slight prolongation of the diphthongal sound ; secondly, 
in imparting to the consonant immediately following, on ace 
count of its proximity to the slender vowel }. a ‘quid or 
slender sound, which otherwise it wouid not receive.’ 

Moy, like uee in queen, as pao}, under, pronounced, not fee, 
but fiee. 

Ja, ee, like the sound of the diphthong ys, from which it 
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is formed, yet imparting to the consonant which follows the 
second 1 a slender sound. 
Juy, eeyu, as cyuyy (pronounced heeynin, in one syllabie). 
The triphthong us; is sounded quickly and curtly in the 
prepositional pronouns, uaym (wem), from me ; uae Qveyth), 
From thee; wayde (wy-ya), from him; uayyy, from us ; 
uayb, from you. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OF THE CONSONANTS. 


» § 16. The Natural Sound of the Consonants changed by Aspiration — 
The natural or primitive sounds of the consonants—l, n, n, excepted— 
become, under certain governing influences which shall be presently pointed 
out, changed into others of homorganic articulation. By the term homor- 
ganic is conveyed the idea of being sounded by the same organ of speech, 
such as the tongue, teeth, This change in the sound and form of the conso- 
nants is called Aspiration. 


§ 17. Aspiration is nothing more than a rough breathing 
or sibilant utterance affecting the primitive or natural sounds 
of certain consonants, so as to modify those sounds, or 
change them into others of cognate value. 


Any one who takes the trouble of noting how he articnlates each conso- 
nant, cannot brt perceive that the lips, the palate, throat, teeth, tongue, 
through the agency of which articulate sound is produced, very largely con- 
tribute, each in turn, to mould the distinctive sound of each consonant. On 
this account consonants are classed into /abial or lip-letters, palatal, guttural 


or throat-letters, dental or teeth-letters, and diamgual. They are classed as 
follows: 
Labial. Dental. Palatal. 
Ff) or gb zor th aus 
or l 1 
™m, t) or mh ) 05 
Guttural. 
b } 3 
Pp t c 
b or bh 6 or ob Sor 3h 
p or ph é or th é or ch 
| Ease aie = ae 
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A consonant affected by aspiration remains sti!l of the same class of cog- 
nate letters to which it belonged in its primitive state. For instance, the 
labial p remains, when aspirated (p or phy), a dadzal, and is not changed into 
the class dentaé or palatal, 

“ From this principle of similarity of sound in letters of the same organ, 
and of their retaining still a similarity in their aspirated forms, a table of the 
aspirable consonants, and of their aspirate sounds, as represented by Roman 
letters, can be formed.” 


§ 18.—syYNePsig OF ASPIRATES AND THEIR SOUNDS. 


This synopsis should be referred to tli the aspirate 
sounds are known by the learner.] 


*,+ The notation for the aspirate sounds is a dot (*) or b. 


= — 
Asnirated or Pr 

Secondary Form, 
as spelled. | 


onunciati 


Plain or 
Primitive Form. 


| 

- ( Ee B, or Pho; “a 
3, or Bh | ,or W 
| 7 ay) Bor wh | ViorW 
¥ ior Fh 7 
Palatats! Cc; Gor g, ) P Piel KH, o 2) 
Ps 1 Bc Sif | u wali Gi y | 
{ D ! dh, or Dh DH, Y | 
Dentals 1 t | t, or Th i ia 
' Stbilant § |S, or Sh | H | 
i 


- 19.—soUNDS OF THE ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. 

Ph or p = ph or f. 

Bh or b and wl) or ti) = w or v3 of w when placed be- 
tween two of the broad vowels, a, 0, uj of v when placed 
before or after a slender vowel, e, 7. The reason is that 
already given in section 4, p. 19—that the consonants, as well 
aspirated as primitive, partake of the nature of that vowel- 
sound by the aid of which it has been enuneiated. In 
Munster, 6 (asp.) is eommonly pronounced like v.  B 
(slender) has exactly the sound of v through all parts of 
Ireland. In the dative and ablative or prepositional cases 
of nouns b is consequently sounded like v. In the end of a 
word, as in Zab (gav), seize, yet, conceive, it has usually the 
like sound. 

Qt) (asp.) is slightly uasal, as cutis, grief, pronounced 
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much like coonga; and cotina, a coffin, like cunrha s co3- 
nartorn, a helper, as if coanzzdjn, changing the syllables. 

“The only difference between the sounds of 1 and & 
(both aspirated) is that the ty is somewhat nasal.”—Dr. 
O’ Dovovan's Irish Grammar, p. 52. 

“The sounds of some letters (as m, p) cannot be pro- 
duced without the intervention of the nose; indeed the for- 
mer (1) passes into b, if we attempt to sound it by the 
month alone.” — Aélantis, p. 70. 

¥h or ¢ is silent; it has the sound of h in some words, as 
fem, self; co m’ Féejn (dhom he-en), to myself. 

Ch or é bas the guttural sound of the Gerinan ch (ue, of 
gh in the word lowgh) when it comes before or atter any of 
the broad vowels, a, 0, w3 as mo éayta (mo khawrah), my 
Sriend 3 captanad (kharhanach). friendly ; but when it pre- 
cedes or follows the slender vowels e, }, it has the less guttural 
sound of the Greek x (chee): as mo éeany (mo xXean), my 
head ; « eye (a xine), his people. 

There is no sound in English like that of é(asp.) ; for when it is said 
that é aspirated sounds like gé in dough, very few take up that sound, for few 
in these countries, except Irish-speaking people alone, pronounce that di- 
graph with a guttural tone. To pronounce it correctly add to the sound of 
& (or Irish ¢) a little rough breathing from the throat, as o¢ (och /). 

35h or 5 (asp.) = gh, guttural, in the beginning of a word, 
if before the vowels a, 0, w3; before the vowels e, 1, it has 
the less guttural sound of y; as mo Jean (mo yean), my 
affection, But in the end and middle of words it hus no 
other power than that of lengthening the sound of the pre- 
ceeding vowel, and fixing the spelling, just as gf in the English 
words hiyh, highness, nigh, neiyhbour, thought, though? ful, 
thoughtfu.ness, tends to lengthen the vowel i, or the diph- 
thongs e7, ow, and to aid in forming a correct orthoyray hy. 

Example—jy3, a king, pronounced as if written jj (ree) 5 
tHSescs (rhee-acht), a kingdom; yw5-amsl (rheeawail), 
kingly. 

So3, happiness, prosperity, pronounced sé; fo5-arpayl, 
pleasant, prosperous 3 yo3-arblacc, pleasantness. 


* “The same words which begin with S or F as their primitive initial in 
the Erse, taking h in their secondary form. have, in Welsh. h as their pri- 
maty.”—Prichard’s Eastern Oriyin of the Celtie Nations, p. 105. 
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Tu the middle of proper names of men, ja or ju is pronounced iike uee 
or yee; as Feanguy, Dergus, 

Db ord hasa thick, guttural sound, very like that of 3 (gh) 
whenever it precedes any of the broad vowels; as, mo 56lar 
(mo gholas). In the beginning of a word, d has, before e a1 
i, the sound exactly of y in the English word yearn, as_mo 
Dyja (mo Yia), my God. In the middle or end of words & 
(asp.).is the same in all respects as 3 aspirated—i.e., it only 
lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel or diphthong. 

‘There is another sound peculiar to 3 and 8 when follow- 
ing the vowels a or o, in the first or second syllable of 2 
word, which deserves particular attention. The two letters 
43, or ad, sound like é in tre, or ey in eye, eyres as adaqn 
(cy-en), aspen; adaype (ey-arth), a bolster ; sday, a eaul- 
dron, x large pot in which wool is dyed; adaqte (eye-ark), 
ahorn, adlacad, (ey-luch-o0), burial; sdpaywn, I adore ; 
sdypcaqt, a halter; ealadan, a science, Zadaqit, a beagle 3 ra- 
dapc, sight; Tsd35, Thaig, ladad, fewness ; 15, face, 
against 5 \skayp, @ finger, toe, prong, fork. (Sloasan, a turf’ 
spade, and Sea3sn, John, are exceptions.) The exceptions 
are generally marked with the grave accent, as Sdbayt, « 
cause 3 *uud, timber; 48, luch.’— Easy Lessous, p. 20. 

“ This rule holds good throughout the southern half of Ireland ; but it must 
be varied for the pronunciation of the Nurth and West. In Connaught, ao 
and a3, when followed by a vowel, bave the sound laid down im the text; 
but when followed by l, w, 0, n, they are pronounced like 4 long, as Ad1A8, 
odoration; Asdlacad, burial; Adrud, timber, which words are pronounced as 
if written ps5, Alacad, Amu. 6. |). It is highly probable that it 
(the true sound) was originally pronounced « long, as it is in some in- 
stances in Connaught at present.”—Dr, O' Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 9. 

Th or é = h\ The aspirate alone is heard in 

Sh orf = hg these consonants. 

“The addition of A to the primitive consonants serves only to render it 
obtrusive, or, in other instances, te obliterate it.’—Prichard’s Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Nations, p. 168. 

“ Suil, an eye. Ist form, séil, 2nd form, @ hil, his eye. 
Sldinte, health. 2nd form, do hiainte, your health.” —Joud., 
168. 

“In these instances the initial s, though converted into an 
aspirate in pronunciation, is sometimes retained in ortho- 
graphy, either with a dot over it, or followed by &. But in 
cither ease the sibilant is entirely lost.” Note by Dr. 
Latham. 
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S.—ry, before the consonants b, c,d, fy 5), B. The. 
all except ly, t—is never agpirated, nor when closing a 

word or syllable; mo 5yobol, my barn; do r5nmiob me ler 
zy, wrote a Ictter. 

§ 20.—The chirze made by Davies and Pinkerton—that 
the change in the radical sound of the consonants is the 
resuit barbarity —is ably refuted by Dr. O'Donovan 
This change is ¢ mmon with the Semitic languages, and 
those of the Indo-E: rropean family. It existed in the old 
Saxon, and is found in German. And in French, the most 
polished language in Europe, this suppression and change of 
consonantal sounds exists to a degree far beyond anything 
of the kind in all the Keltic dialects. He adds: “The 
English people, in whose polished langnage, spoken and 
written, no tr: ice of a guttural sound is now to be found, 
abhor the rough sound of 4 git in the broad Scotch, but much 
more the Iris h guttural sibilant sounds of ¢, 5, 33 although 
in reality their Gen Ys ey ch, and y solt, are equally sibilant, 
and as much aspirations as the Insh ¢, 3, 5. The fact is, 
men will regard this or that sound 2s polishe:l or barbarous, 
according as it agrecs with sr diiiers from the sounds to 
which they have been themselves accustomed from in- 
faney.”— Irish Granmar by Dr. O' Donovan, p. 41. 

§ 21. Seunds of 08 (ead) and of u5sd at the end of a 
word.—Any new form of words could not make this eubject 
plainer than it is in those here presented to the learner taken 
from ‘ Easy Lessons.” 

“As a general rule, sd final, in words of twa or more 
syllables, is pronounced, in Muuister, like « unaccented; is 
Connaught and Ulster, like oo (English), or u (long) Trish. 
This peculiar pronunciation the learner should remember, «s 
4d final occurs almost in every sentence of Trish, read or 
spoken, 

“With regard to Daearas of one syllable, and their com- 
pound forms, the Munster pronunciation of ad final is 
adopted not only i in the South, but in the West and North 
of Ireland: example—as (aw), luck; mj-ad (me-aw), bad 
luck, misfortune ; bya, food (pronounced as if bya, beea); 
blad, blow, fume, renown; clad, a ditch (formerly spelled 
clu) ; cpad (craw), anguish ; Zeupt-epad, piercing anguish ; 
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buan-¢ptas, lasting anguish 3 duad, labour, toil: poad (pr. 
fah—a short), length, duration; ayy ead, for the length, 
during ; ay read lacte ule D0 beata, during ali the dais 
of thy life (Gen. iii, 14) 3 plead (fleh), a feast 5 54d, peri! 5 
Brad, love; dpan-Znad, intense love 3 T]t-Zywas, putriotisnr : 
14, speaking (Gr. peo, L speak) 3 corn-nad, speaking together, 
a chat; cuny-jad (from cuyn5, @ bond; and pad), « cove- 
nant ; popiy-ps5, a preface, a prologue ; esd, (shah 5 for 
ir é), yes ; and its compound, mayzpead (ma, ifs HH, iss re 
it), well then. 

Mie —In verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, the 

nding uZa8 is pronounced oo—-i.e., u3, a8 if ad were not 
ia the syllable, a8 being like ent in French verbs, not 
sounded. This pronunciation of u3ad is common through- 
out Ireland. It is a termination, like ‘*ééon” in English, 
peculiar to a vast number of words, as beannusad (bannoo), 
a@ benediction, from beannuys, bless thous cputuzad (kruheo), 
creating, creation, proof, trom cputuyS, create thou, prove 
thou 3 snsduZad (grawoo), loving, from Zpaduy5, love thou ; 
planugad (slawnoo), salvation, from planus, save thou. 

‘Tn Munster and in the south of Connaught—in parts of 
the counties of Galway and R oscommon—the ending ad of 
the third person singular, imperative, and of the impertect 
tense, indicative, is sometimes incorrectly—at least contrary 
to general usage—pronounced with a guttural accent, like 
agh ; 3 as, glavad (glonagh, instead of glonoo) ye, let hia 
cleanse ; Zlanad (ylanagh, instead of ylonoo) ye, he used to 
cleanse ; bjSead (Leeyayh, instead of beyoo) ye, let him be.” 

“The original pronunciation of a6 and a3 (at the end of words) was. 
in all probability like ag, guttural, which is still partially preserved in the 


mountainous districts of the counties of Londonderry and Tyrone.—Dr. 
O' Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 10. 

§ 22 Similarity between Aspiration in Greek and Aspiration in Srish._— 
i) (aspirated) is the best illustration of the almost perfect similarity that ex- 
ists between aspiration iu Greek and that in Irish, in Trish and win Greek 
are perfectly the same; aspirate both, and you have p from the one, and o 
from the other, each of which is sounded hke f or ph in English; lwoep, 
Seorep, Joseph. 

C also is a good illustration; ¢ is the « (kappa) of the Greeks; « aspi- 
rated becomes x; and é (aspirated) assumes the sound of x. What more 
plain? It may be said the other letters, when aspirated, do not bear out this 
similarity so well. Trne, at first sight they do not—but let us see. 

Besides the usual division of consonants iuto mutes and semivowels, or 
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liquids, there is that other (see. 17, p. 27) which points out those tiat are 
allied in organic sound; b, ¢, 1, p, are called labials; ¢, 5, palatals or 
gutturais; 5, l, 0, 1, r, t, denials or linguals. Now 6 and p are therefore. 
being of the same organ, sounded nearly by the same opening of the nivuth. 
The one is often in old MSS ised for the other, as béjre for pairs. The 
Greeks wrote AeiBow for Accrow; Bucpov for mixpuv: the Latins, pleys some- 
times for plchs ; suppono tur subpono—so closery are the two letters p and b 
allied in sound. Hence when b becomes aspirated, its sound should be very 
ike the aspirate sound of p—and so it is. For the sound of p (asp.) is pa 
or f; the sound of b (asp.) v or w. Now v and f are letters of the same or- 
gan, and are so closely allied that in some MSS. or books the one is found 
sometimes written for the other as rp for 7/6: win Geman sounds like v 
(English), and v nearly like f And what more common than to hear un- 
lettered persons pronounce weé, for, thus showing in the very mistake how 
nearly identical these letters are ie sound. In life, lives; wife, wives, fis 
changed into v. 

Qi), too, is of the elass called dahia’s ; hence, for the same reason it has, 
when aspirated, the sound of v or w. 

In the same manner 5 and c—which also are often used one for the other. 
both being of the same organic class, called patacaés—hecome, when 
aspirated, gutturals—é (eh guttural); § (y&): example—mo Eabarp, mo cho- 
werh (my help); wo ZAbam, mo ghowerh (my goal). (See Zeiiss, p. 85, et 
passiz.) 

The other aspirable consonants, >, ¢. r, ¢, when influenced by aspiration, 
either lose their natural sound, or retain that of the aspirate only, as we see 
by the table of aspirates. 

lence aspiration supplies in Irish the want of those letters which other 
languages possess, And it is owing in some measure to the vast number of 
different euphonious combinations of sound. brought by its use into requi- 
sition, that our language is so musical and so copious. 


§ 23.—The Custom of placing an b after a Consonant, for the purnose of 
Aspirating, oughtnot tobeadopted in writing Irish. 

In Latin and in English and the Romance languages, 4 is the only mark 
employed to note the presence of aspiration. But # assumes in them, to 
some extent, the character of an independent letter. In Lush its addition 
to the consonant “serves only,” as Pritchard remarks, ‘to obliterate it.” 
Its presence, therefore, in Irish after consonants Jeads the eye and ear of 
most readevs astray. Few indeed think of the force or value of }) i 
that it is only a mere aspirate—nay, that in many instanees it oblit 
consonantal sound. lence they are quite at sea—completely puzzled at the 
number of consonants found in an ordinary Trish word in English dress.” 
This custom of adding 2 for the aspirate notation should he avoided as much 
as possible, Yet it is adopted in some works written in the Irish cbaracter— 
e.y., °° Hardiman’s Minstrelsy.” 

The aspirated form is not the primary—it is only the secondary or acci- 
dental form of the consonant. No aspirated consonant therefore, in its pri 
tary or natural form, commences a word : 


_  °*In the spelling of these aspirate sounds by means of the English, we 
/are hampered by the cireumstance of A aud pA being already used in a aitfe- 
rent sense." —Latham, p. 156. 
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Primary Form, Affected Form, 
rlac, slach (a rod). (iyo) flac, Alat (my rod). 
vlainte, sidinthe (health). (ino) tlaince, Alamnte (my health). 


“The use of the adventitious & after silent or aspirated consonants bas 
been considered objectionable. It has been repeatedly found that the inser- 
tion of this parasite character in positions where it is not employed in modern 
European languages, and where in Irish the change of sound is merely ex- 
pressed by a dot (-) placed over the consonant so affected, does but prevent 
one who can read only English from any attempt at the pronunciation of 
those words in which it is found; or if such person should make any attempt 
to pronounce them, the result is as unlike the real Irish sounds as it is possi- 
ble to conceive.”—Aeating’s History of Ireland by O' Mahony—Translator’s 
Preface, p. 14. New York, tlaverty, 1857. 


§ 24.—RULES FOR ASPIRATION. 
1, All the possessive pronouns singular, mo, my 3 do, thy; 
4, his (a, her, is excepted), cause, in every case, the ininal 


(that is, the first) mute letter of a word before which they are 
placed to suller aspiration; as, 


3yeas, love Wo Fnas. my love ; d0 mo Fas, 
to my live. 

Weup, finger, toe. Do theupt, thy finger ; d0 theuyta, 
thy fingers. 


Slanupzteoin, Saviour, W Slanwsteoin, his Saviour ; 
6 v-a Slayuiszeoyjt, from his 
Saviour. 

The initial 5 of 57.48, m of menn, p of Slanujsceom, which in their pri- 
mitive state were unaffected, become, uoder the in‘duence of the pronouns 
singular, mo, do, 4, affected by aspiration. 

2, her, is excepted, as 4 meup, her finger; a 54d, her 
toee's es SlanuygZeeoyp, her Savwur. 

. The vocative or nominative case of address; as, Slanuys- 
geo, Saviour ; a Slanuysieorp, oh, Sariour ? Bas, love ; 
a Zpad, oh, love ! 

3S of Slanuszéeomn, and 5 of 5nd are aspirated in the vocative. 

3. The initial consonant, if mutable, of all words that 
form in composition the second part of a compound term; 
as, 


Simple Form, Compound Form. 
os, @ virgin ; bean, @ woman, os-beay, @ maiden. 
luac, swift; cor, foul. luss-cor, swift-foot, 


ro (a particle betokening ease) ; po-bernca, easily done, feasible. 
péanca, done. 


Sce, in Etymology, the chapter on Prefixes. 
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Exception 1.—Words beginning with any of the dental 
gonsonants, >, t, f; when the preceding part of the com- 
pound ends ind, t. fyb, v. 


Simple. Compound. 
Mo, Ayh; cigeanna, Lord, Ano-trseanna, sovereign Lond. 
bya, a covering s TArve, @ ghost. bpac-caype, @ wndingsheet. 
bean, a woman, 2 female ; bean-rige, @ fairy woman, 


vide, @ sprite. 
ceann, @ head 3 tjn, @ count: 
bun, lasting, endaring y pX 
life ; yAoZlsd, leving, in ty 
0 mebud pada, buan-paogzalac « bepdear cn bee.” 
“May it be long; life-enduring you may exist.” 
Hardiuuun’s Irish Miastrelsy, vol. i. p. 24. 


ceany-titt, headland. 
buan-paogatac, long-lived. 


flor, kuorwledye , dune, @ person. yloy-oupye, a seer. 

Exceptions 2,—Sometimes, for euphony’s seke, the asy!- 
rate is omitted in other words, besides those that begin with 
Dt, 15 as, 


Simple. Compound. 
bnons, ¢ lie. false: ard, a prophet. bpens-£.475, a false prophet. 
roan,a man; bol5, a quiver, a pouch. Fean-Dols, a Belgian. 


This is particularly true in compound words, of which the litter part -» 
enitive e2se - 


ple. Compound. 


governed in the 


enoc, a hill; sneqne, of the sun. cnoe-Znewea, suany hilt. 
FEAL, @ maa; pearpa, of knowledge, FOMN-Le ATA, @ man of know 
gen. case of Eroy. ledge, a seer. 


rean, a mans t50, of a honse. reap-tige, @ householder 
i ceo, of music, Fedpeceonl, @ man-of music, 
@ musician, 


“TA panic rosur sin req leas; 
Ty mo 50 mon ca "na Cooe Bneywe— 
Ir aynde puar bi pA na ppouna.” 
“T have a close relationship myself with thee ; 
Thou ait by far higher than Knock Greine— 
Thon art higher than the skies above.” 
Hardiman's Miustretsy, vol i. p. 152. 


Ruie 3 and its exceptions the learner should endeavour to remember, for 
their application is common, not only to all compound words, hat to adjes- 
tives and nouns coming together in concord, and to the aspiration of the final 
syllable ce or cs in past participles. 

4. Al the simple prepositions, except 413, at: Fo, tos 
le, with; oy, over, above; along with Zav, without ; and 
Ayyt, on (sometimes), cause, if aspirable, the first consonant 
of a noun, not having the article (a, che) going before, to 
be aspirated; as, 
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bron, he thé bron agur cpe Za8, through grief and 
546, danger through danger. 


Ts arse an ban 6 feanazh agzur 6 ibna7b ayn ferle—‘ Tle has the palm 
of superiority from imen and from women for generosity.” In those in- 
stances, b of bnon, 5 of 548, ¢ of reapayb, m of mayb, are aspirated by the 
prepositions cne, through ; 6, from. 

Or, aver; as or cjonn, over-head, above; or conjayn, at the presence, or 
before; Zan TUN Zan bnata yp, eithout sister or brother; am calam, of 
earth; Ain ball, on (the) spot; am meirse, in (a state of) inebriety, 
drunk; “Usury d’ ol re pe ’n b-¢jon Anur no br re amt moyr5e—And he 
drank of the wine, and he became inebriated.”"— Gen. ix. 21. 

We see in the foregoing examples that « of cyony, r of ryur, b of bna- 
earn, 1 Of meirse, are not aspirated. Final y, n, or 11 of these prepositions 
blend with sufficient euphony with the sounds of consonants that follow, 
without the aid of aspiration. 

The preposition any for cum, towards, does not aspirate; as, nA dAojne 
& cuypiesd ann bayy—‘‘the people who were put to death ;” 

 Saon mé, nopty me sul ann beatays.” 
“Forgive me, before I go on the road (to eternity).” 
Dies tre, 12th stanza, 3rd line. 

This rule regards nouns geverned by prepositions when the article is not 
expressed. Under the heading eeliysiy shall be shown how nouns preceded 
by the article and preposition together, are affected. 


5. Do, to (a preposition) ; do, thine (poss. pronoun) ; do. 
to, a particle preceding the infinitive mood ; do, an emphatic 
particle going before the perfect tense active, causes a:pira~ 
tion, as, 


do, (prep.) ; Seonrs, George. do Seopa, lo George. 
vo, thy ; 31038, love (see Rule l, p. 34). bo ZnA8, thy love. 
vo, fos 5NNbU5A8, loving. no Bu5S5 (iuf.) fo love. 
* Brasuys, love thou. bo otsouys rc, (perf. tense), he 
loved. 
7 ZAsulZ, love Lhou. do Ziadoéaqnn, I mould love. 


The infinitive mood, the perfect, and conditional tenses, are eommonty 
aspirated, even when the particle do is not expressed. 

Ro in ancient writings, aud in many modern printed works, is found to 
precede the perfect and conditional tenses in instances in which modern 
writers and speakers employ do. 

Ro is incorporated with many particles of interrogation, negation, suppo- 
sition; as, 


For the Past Tense. 


an, whether. An, whether, compounded of sy and fio. 

ma, if. nan, if, WA yy Noe 

meee laheihen net nar, Paes not, compounded cf naé 

nAaé, 2 Nacsa, and fo. 

muna, if not (ma, if, and na, munan, if noé, compounded of mun. 
nol). and no. 


nj, not. ojon, aot, compounded of nj and po, 
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Examples. 
Past Tense. 
An mayé tu? are you good? Aft mays Eu? were you good ? 
MA cpoceAays re, if he shall come, moan tajnyo re, if he have come, 
MUNA d-Tpocess re, 7 he weld nat — muUNAN Danie fe, if he have not 


come, come. 
ny mae an Lae, if ds not @ good gion mays An UO e, it was not a 
day. good day. 


Ko is not an augment, as a writer in a late periodical would fain make 
jt. An augment in Greek causes a syllable to be prefixed to a verb com- 
mencing with a consonant; as, éruxroy, treruga, from tumte, upto. In 
German it prefixes the syllable ge ; from seAen, “ to see,” is formed the 
past participle gesehen, “ seen” ; from aden, “to have,” the participle gehabt. 
But neither in Greek uor in German is the pretixed syllable separated from 
the verb. It is not so in Gaelic; the particle no is quite disjoined from 
the verb, except in three instances—p.vyb, was; and paynic, reached ; nus, 
brought ; to which may be added oubaric, said. (See Irregular Verbs.) 

The vowels e, 0, before another vowel are elided, as is usual for euphony’s 
sake; as,“d’ ajo Opa do Vtaojpe—God commanded Moses ;” >’ jnnr te 
An 5eul—* he told the story ;” 

“do wan re od’ a ping azar D0” eug re Dd’ A énjé.” 
“He lived for his love; for bis country he died.” 
Moore’s Melodies. 


Before the article sn, ¢he, it is the vowel « of the article, and not that of 
the preposition, which suffers elision; as, 5ld)]1 do ’n adap, Amur do ’n, 
WaAc AZur don Spjonso Naopy—“ Glory be the Father, and to the Sou, 
and to the Holy Ghost.” 


6. After the past tense, bud, or ba, and contractedly b’, 
was, of the assertive form of the verb be4é, ¢o be, the first 
letter of the adjective, if a labial—that is, b, ¢, 1, p—is 


aspirated: if not a labial, it is not; as, 

bus bneas 6, he (or it) was fine, grand, elegant. 

bud fava An Us e, it was a long day. 

bus ward 6, Ae was good. 

ba prajynedc ler 6, it was specially estimable with him, 
Not Labials. 

ba ran 6, he was safe (sound, well). 

ba oly é, he was dear. 

ba cpony 6, if was heavy. 


An Example of both. 


“Dus wall ’p bud chrom by ceaée an tra.” 
Literally—Slow aud heavy was the coming of the time. 
“The last sad hour of freedom’s dream ; 
And valor’s task mov’d slowly by.” 
“ Moore's Melodies” —Song, After the Battle. 


7. The genitive singular of nouns masculine, the nomi- 
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native and accusative of nouns feminine, declined with the 
article, are aspirated ; as, 
Nom. Sing.—apn bap, m., the Gen. Sing.—an bap, of 


bard. the bard. 
S ay cearic, fi, the si Va cytes, of 
hen. the hen. 


Acc. Sing.—ayn ceapte, the hen 

Exception 1,—S, instead of being aspirated in these cases, is eclipsed by 
t—only, however, when it is immediately followed by any of the vowels, or 
of the liquids, l, », n; for r, when followed immediately by any of the 
mutes, undergoes no change ; as, 


Nom. Sing.—an c-rlac, fi the rod. Gen.—na yplarce, of the rod. 


” An yagatic, the priest. ” Ant, of the priest. 
Thus, instead of being aspirated S, 7 is preceded by ¢, a dental ietter: 
Nominative. Genitive. 
4n rsjobol, the bern. An r5loboyl, of the barn. 
An rpunan, the purse. An ppupamn, of the purse. 


In those instances, the initial ¢ suffers no change, because it is followed 
by a letter which is not a vowel or a liquid. 

Exception 2.— Nouns of which the first letter is > or c are not aspirated ; 
as, nom. sing.—-an cata, f, the earth; an oat, the oak; cS an cALATD 
cinq, the land is dry 3 tS an day pean, the oak is old. Gen — At 
Tigeanna, of the Lord; an dowan, of the worlds as, la an Tizeanns, 
the Lord’s Day; de mnayb veara ay dompayy’, of ali the fair women of th 
world, 

The reason of this letter exception 1s the concurrence of the final » of the 
article and the initials 5 or c of the noun, both liuguals, is quite harmonious 
without the aid of aspiration. 

8. All nouns, both of the mas. and fem. gender, of which 
the initial letter is a vowel, always take, when declined with 
the article, the aspirate h alter pa, to prevent the hiatus 
which would be occasioned by the concurrence of two dis- 
tinct vowel sounds, as na })-jn3iye (gen sing.), of the daugi- 
ter; ya b-aicpteaca, the fathers 

Exeeption.—The gen. case plural, which takes y, and 
not “bh.” Ex—na p-aztpeac, of the fathers. 

9. The numeral adjectives, son, ove, do, two; and their 
compounds, aon-deu5, eleven ; do-deugZ, twelve, cause aspi- 
ration. (See Numeral Adjectives.) 

10. The relative pronouns, a, yoé, in the nominative case, 
cause aspiration. (See Pronouns, in Etymology and Syntax.) 

11. Adjectives are aflected like nouns, and suiler aspira- 
tion from the same causes, Their exceptions are like those 
which occur among nouns—excepiions for the sake of 
euphony, 
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All the foregoing changes arise from a principle of euphony. To it may 
also be ascribed another pecutiar trait of Irish consonauts—Ectipsis. 


§ 25.—Eclipsis is the suppression of the sound of the ini- 
tial mute consonant for that of another cognate letter, which 
in the written language is prefixed to that consonant o! 


which the sound is silenced. 


“This element, though in its present form peculiar to Gaelic alone, is not 
foreign to other languages. The learned who write of the Sanscrit tongue say 
that Gaelic, in the phonetic laws that regulate its consonantal changes, is 
analogous to those of Skandi, or conjunction, by which consonants at the 
end, and sometimes at the beginning of words in that language, have their 
sounds suppressed for those of cognate letters. In Greek, Latin, German, 
this chanze of consonants is chiefly confined to words united by composition, 
and is seldom observed in words that remain distinct, or form the consti- 
tuent parts of sentences.”—Zasy Lessons in Irish, p. 98. 


TABLE OF THE COGNATE CONSONANTS, 


*,* The Cognate are in the perpendicular columns. 


oo 
Labial. Deutal. Palatal. 
Sibilanis eo tT we | 
ee a rf, £ (h) i t (A) | tas | 
ral ie l rt 
Liquids | ee sal wi) » | n5 
| \ | Guttural. 
soft b > 5 
hard Pp c c 
fes -, . 7 . > 
utes voft b (ie,v or w) | 6 ty) 5 (gh Eng.. or y) 
hard p(phorf) ! 6 (hj 6 (xt chi, Gr, or 
; ¢ in 06.) | 
L Renee be 1 23h 
§ 26.—TABLE OF ECLIPSES. 
ae at jPr renounced 
Eclipsed by. Example. 
Laplals:, |g O28 So alt 
b in | bun m-ban, your bard | buy wane 
¥ b ) bun Bgl, your poet bap Ble 
Pp b j bun bepebal, your people | bun bobal 
Gutturals. | 
fod 3 | Buy 5-capal, your horse | buy 5apat 
3 0 | bape 954Ihe, your laugh 
Dentals. 
Dd i) | bun p-durge, your person | buy nuyne 
c > bun d-cyn, your country | bun dfft 
r i t dan t-plac, the rod {an clac 
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3, preceded by n, is not eclipsed or silenced; but n and 5 together form 
one simple sound, It is for this reason there is no hyphen mark placed be- 
tween them (see p. 21). O’Molloy says of the 5: " Hoc habet speciale, 
quod g non penitus taceatur sed aliqualiter uno tractn simul cum x efferatur, 
ut An nzonc latine nostra seges.""—Grammatica, p. 63. 

From this table it is seen that no consonant is eclipsed by any other than 
by a coguate ; and again, that all the hard mutes, p, c, c, and ¢, are eclipsed 
by those sounded soft; aud the soft consonants themselves, b, 5, 5, are 
eclipsed by the liquid letters. For instance. b, a soft mute, is silenced by m, 
a liquid, and thus in the expression, buyt m-banio (vx mdrd), the flow of 
the consonants, mw after runs freely and softly. This phonetic law directs 
the eclipsing influence of the other consonants after a similar articulate 
process. 

In eclipsis it is the first letter that is sonnded, the secoud only shows 
the radical structure of the word. 

There is a form of eclipsis adopted not uncommonly, of doubling the 
consunants ¢, ¢, p,c3 thus— 


cc like 5, a8 attecapal, our horse; prouvuueed ait ZApal. 


te » 6b, , bun rele, your poet ; ” Buy bile. 
PP » by a ppobal, their people, 9 A bobal. 
Tl oy Dy yy, ATC, Chede country; ” A Dipl. 


This form of eclipsis is not much in nse amongst modern writcrs—and so 
uch the better. 

‘But this (manner of eclipsing) is not to be recommended, as the pre- 
fixed consonant could not be then said to eclipse the one which follows it, 
but both combined to assume the sound of a consonant ditterent from either— 
a system which would neither be philosophically correct nor cunvenient.”— 
Dr. O’ Donavan's Irish Grammar, p. 64. 


§ 27.—RULES FOR ECLIPSING. 

1, All the plural possessive pronouns, ap, ovr; bun, your; 
ay their; as, apt m-ban, our boat ; buy w-bopto, your table ; 
a -bo, their cow. 

2. The prepositions a, tz; jap, after 3 pa, before. 

3. The genitive plural of nouns declined with the artiele 
(an, the), as bapp “ya” d-conn, the surface “ of the” waves ; 
plyab “ya” r-ban, the women’s mountain; « fesype “ya” 
Z-cunan, O thor love ‘of the” affections. 

4. The dative singular, articulated forn. (ay)—a “ aqjt 
ay m-bapp, on the top; “a5 ay” m-buy, at the founda- 
tion ; “o'r Z-cpoyde, from * the” heart; “psor'y” Z-copts 
under the foot—is eclipsed. 


Except, first, words beginning with », c. For, since the eclipsing cog- 
nate of d is n, the final » of the article (An, the) is quite sufficient; as, 
ajn an doiman, on the world. T, being much like > in sound, is for the 
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seme reason not eclipsed by 9; as, 50 mayb ursce nA dilean ayn ay cA. 
lan)—That the waters of the flood were on the earth.”’=Gen. vii. 10, 

Except, secordly, nouns which are governed by the prepcsitions de, of 
no, fo; RAN, without ; ejorn, between, The prepo-itions de, do, ardinanly 
cause aspiration and not eclipsis—see Syntax, rule 70, and Dr. O’Donovau’s 
“ Trish Grammar,” pp. 395-4.5-6. 

This exception is particularly true when the initial consonant of the noun 
is one of the labial class, r, b, ¥. 

Any of the other simple prepositions may, if euphony or clearness reqnire 
it, cause aspiration instead of eclipsis; as, o’ 9 b-fuyl, Srom the blood; in 
this sentence, b-ruyl. Good, has the same appearance to the eve as b-ritil, és, 
are, and it would appear therefore more correct not to eclipse ¢ in such a 
case; as, o’ ov furl, and not o’ n b-rul 

Initial S—r is usually eclipsed by c after the preposition when the 
article is expressed; aso’ n c-rasanc, from the priests 0°  c-yléyb, from 
the mounlain ; Api an c-rayd, on the strecé. 


5. Whenever a question is asked, whether the interroga. 
tory begin with « (for an), an, whether ; ca, where; nac, 
whether not; as, a d-tayiyc te, has he come? ya y5Is- 
Siyseany me, do L not love? ca b-gul cu MWdaym, where 
art thou Adam? after 50, that; as, 50 m-beannuse Dyo 
dcic, Ged save you; after da, if, suppose that; as, da m- 
buayleppn @ tf L should beat him; muna, if not; as, mus 
ip-buaylernn 0, if L should not have beaten him. 


6. The relative pronoun (a), governed by a preposition 
expressed or understood, commonly causes the initial mutable 
of the succeeding verb to suiler echipsis; as, deus Joyo 
leyp a” m-bponzap beata ojtayypn—* Jesus died, by whom 
Ife is bestowed on us.” 


Should the preposition be left understood, eclipsis, notwithstanding, en- 
sues; and hence « for any A in which (place or lime), ie., where or hen, 
causes eclipsis. 

Except, however, those instances in which the particles 50, j19, signs of 
the perfect tense, come between the relative a and the verb—then po or vo, 
asstimes a dominant influence, and therefore canses aspiration and nut eclinsis 
as, An te ain (for ayn a po) Ewe an cpan-—“ be on whom the lot fe 
(See Dr. O’Donovan’s “ Irish Grammar,” p. 597. 

For the several meanings and powers of «, see “ Easy Lessons,” part ii., 
p. J 15, 


7. The numerals peacz, seven: o€t, eight; waoy nires 
eye, fen, eclipse consonants liable to such suppressir. 
8. Initial vowels have y prefixed in every case in which 


initial consonants are eclipsed; as, ap y-atapp, our father 5 
app ay adbaye yyy, fur that reason. 
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From the last example it is seen that 9 of the article preceding a noun of 
this class answers all the requirements of euphony without the insertion of a 
second n. 

Ons.—Between the possessive pronoun 4, ker, and the initial vowel of 
the noun following it, an aspirate h is employed; as, 4 h-acayn, her father; 
A h-aimn, her name; + t-optdugsd, her order. 

tis inserted between the prepositions terminating in a vowel (Fao, 
under; le, ne, with; 6, from; che, through) and the possessive pronouns 
a, his; a, hers v, their; as, 


& mea Gnas, from his love. 
O Ded 5NOG, frau her love. 
© wa H5N, from their love. 


§ 28. Some writers have remarked that it is hetter to omit the eclipsed 
consonant, as in Welsh; but this would, in Irish, lead to endless confusion. as 
the radical letter of the word would, in almost every instanee, be disguised ; 
and though this is unavoidably the ease in the spoken language, yet it has 
been thought advisable to preserve in the written language the radical eon- 
sonant in every instance, even at the risk of giving the words a crowded ail 
awkward appearance. ‘On this subject,” says Dr. O’Donovan (Grammar, 
p. 59}, O'Molloy remarks: “‘ Adverte ex dictis nunquam sequi, quod in serij- 
tione liceat litcram mergendam o:nitti esto omittatur in sono; alias foret 
magna confusic, et ignorarctur dictio, seu sensus voculae ejusque tum pro- 
prietas, tum natura.’ ”’— Gramnatica, p. 66. 

By means of eclipsis and aspiration in Irish. the varying sounds of the 
mutable consonants are clearly noted, while, at the same time, the rad: 
unvarying spelling of each word is preserved. From the non use of thus 
system of notation for the variable consonants, the Welsh have in changing 
the consonant with every suceessive mutation of sound, sadly destroyed. the 
orthography of their language, and rendered etymology a puzzle. 

The difference in the manner of notation is best seen from the following 
example: 


ae oe a 


trish. ( Welbhe | English 


Can gozur : Car agos | A near kinsman or friend | 


gt éan | Gi gar ; Ihs friend i 
gl can | Ei char | Ifer friend 
Ho ésn | Vy nghdr + My friend 


' Our friend 


sla 5-can . 


“(The radical initia! is four times changed in Welsh ; in Irish it is preserved 
unchanged ; its various pe tations in sound being x noted by means of aspi- 
ration and eclipsis.”—Noele ia * Basy Lessons.” p. 116. 

§ 29.—The combination 50 dufers from 95. The latter is sounded like 1 
in wrangling; the former is articulated by the aid of a short vowel-sonnd 
inserted between 3 and n; thus 5na& is pronounced gitmaw—so cnoc 
kitnock ; wna, niiiag. (See p. 21, under letter 1.) 

It is in this manner the combinations cy, tb, 15, by, nb, nb, n5, 10, are 
pronounced—viz., by the aid of a short vowel between the consonants: 
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Pronounce. 
cn—cnoc, @ hill, kiinock. 
lb—balb, dion, baliiv. 
Ig5—reals, @ hunting, sealtiy. 
l—colm, a pigeon, colitm. 
pib—bonb, fierce, violent, bortth. 
nh—resnb, Gitter piercig, searii. 
nb—leanb, @ child, leaniir. 
NH—FeApy, anger, feariig. 
tn—capin, @ heap, cartin. 


There is no difficulty attending the pronunciation of these combinations 
in Irish. The liquid letters, t, n, 11, unite with other consonants in every 
language; as, in English, warm (wariim), alarm (alariim), film (fiitim). 


CHAPTER ITI. 
ON SPELLING AND WRITING IN IRTSi. 


§ 30. Spelling.—Irish, like every other independent language, has, or 
ought to have, a fixed orthography. Some words are, however, written diffe- 
rently by different writers. This is really not so munch to be wondered at, 
for Irish has been for centuries a persecuted language, and the nation could 
not furnish an improved standard of orthography which all atike should be 
vound to follow. Even French, a language that has been se highly culti- 
vated—the language of court, the language of fashion—has, for the last haif- 
century, undergone material improvements, English too, after ages of eulti- 
vation, from the days of Chaucer to the days of Macauley, is not yet incapa- 
ble of being made more perfect. What wonder then that a language hke 
ours, banned for centuries and trodden under foot, should require to have 
its orthography improved, or rather regulated. 

“ Every language,” says Dr, Johnson, “ has its improprieties and absurdi- 
ties, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe.” 


§ SL—A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SPELLING OF THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE. 

It will be admitted that the same word in the same circunistances—that 
is, that a word in one place, under the same governing influence that re- 
gulates it in another, ought to be spelled in both always the same way. 
This axiom, simple as it is, has, for all that, not been conformed to by 
Irish writers. 

The spelling of Gaelic or Irish is easy if the learner attend to the follow- 
ing points which can by any one be readily perceived and easily remembered, 

The first is the principle of yowel assimilation so pecutiar to lrish, and 
expressed practically in the rule, cacl te caol—which has been already ex- 
plained in section 3,and 4, pp. 17, 18, 19. 

The second is, proper attention to the prefixes and suffixes which are to he 
annexed tc the roots. 

The third is, to aspirate the parts according to the principle explained in 
section 24, rule 3 and its exceptions, pp. 34-5 

Prefixes and suffixes, or aflixes, are commgn to every language. Prefixes 
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are particles going before, yet annexed to the root; suffixes, those that come 
after it. Affix i a term used for prefix or suffix. 

Every word is simple or compound ; simple when it has no root to which 
it can be tracec but is itsel! an unmixed, underived term. It is called a root 
or stem if othe: Words spring from it. A compound word is made up of two 
or more simples, or of a simple and a broken form of a simple term; the 
former may be called a pure compound; as, bo-pujl. cow-eye ; beay-cid- 
eanna (woman- lord), lady; cim-gnd, country-love, patriotism; Sno- 
TAZAnt, @ high-priest; he latter, derivative; as, razantacz, priesthood ; 
FNAs-aian, lovable; Zrsdwan, loving ; BAS MAAS, lovinguess. De- 
Tivative implies, flowing from—and hence is only a relative term, imply- 
ing that there is another from which it proceeds, and to which is given 
the name primitive. Thus, the word 5nadnan is primitive when com- 
pared with 5nadmanacc, which is formed from it, while it is itself a deriva- 
tive from the word 5 All words then may be classed into simple and 
compound ; or, ia their relation of derivation, into prim:tive, derivative, and 
purely compound. 

1, Every simple primitive word, either of one or two 
syllables, has, as must be admitted, a fixed spelling which, 
generally speaking, no individual caprice can or ought to 

change; as, cput, form or shape; feap, a man; Due, a 
person. 

2. Derivatives are either of two, three, or more syllables. 
Now the first part of the derivative must certainly be spelled 
like the root from which it has sprung; and the second 
part, according to that termination indicated by the part of 
speech under which the new word may be classed. Ex.— 
from cpué is formed the verb cpuéuys, create (thou); cpuc- 
ur3rm, LT create ; by annexing to the root the verbal termi- 
nation uj3 for the imperative ; uj31m for the indic. present, 
first person, an affix which the learner, after knowing how to 
conjugate the verbs, will be able to spell. The whole word is 
in this ready way spelled correctly. In like manner, if from 
this verb a derivative noun or adjective be formed, the noun 
or adjective will retain the radical form of its parent stock ; 
as, from cytutuy3 is formed cpuéujSéeoypt, ereator, and cpuc- 
uSteac, creative ; by adding to the root dim or Sy (Latin, 
or, as creator) for the noun; and teaé tor the adjective. 
Again, we have cjutu3a6, a proof, or creation; yo-cpue- 
nyzces easily proved ; vo-cputuyzte, hard to be proved—re- 
taining all through the spelling of cpt, the parent root— 
annexing the affixes, but at the same time directing their 
connexion by the rule caol le caol, in order to carry out 
the principle of vowel-likeness in each consecutive syllable. 
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“Tn writing rlsnuigée, and such other words as present many indistinct 
vowels, a fixed orthography should be preserved, and the form of the word 
to be adopted should be decided upon by observing the reot and proper 
grammatical inflections or branches springing from it; thus, from the root 
rlan, safe, is formed rlanusad, salvation ; and the uw in this form should be 
retained in the passive participle rlanw3ée, and in all other derivatives 
springing from it; as, rlanuyZéeosft, @ saviour; rlanuygceac, sanative”’— 
Dr, O' Donovan's Trish Grammer, p. 6. 

3. A compound term is composed of two simple words, 
or of a primitive and a derivative word. Llence, if we 
know how to spell its component parts, we must necessarily 
know how to spell the word itself, HKx.—neag, good, and 
eput, form, make when joined together the compound word 
deas-Cquz, a graceful form. All the derivatives of eput, 
compounded with dea3, can be spelled in the same manner , 
aS, DeAD-CjlutuyS, Deas-cpujpscujceac, deaF-CputujFceojp. 
Tn like manner, dyay-3pead, dpay-Fpadsuys, pav-FpadsuyZ- 
zeoip. These prefixes should be spelled always the same 
wav,and not, either for the sake of rule or sound, be spelled 
differently when put before diflerent words; as, dea5-5uyye, 
a good person; derz-fieapt, @ good man; the » in des3 
should be preserved, even when prefixed to a word whose 
first vowel is slender. Ex.—dea3-feap, and not dej5-teaypt, as 
some authors write it. They write in the same manner the 
words po]-Seauta, p-Héanca, instead of po-S@antza and joy- 
DE WNT. This kind of false spelling is calculated to lead the 
learner astray, or give him a distaste lor the language alto- 
gether. Lesides, as the prefixes av, very; aj, high ; at, 
back, re; dea, good, upright ; aan, vehement ; d0, diffi 
cult ; ojioc, bad ; dub, bluck ; jon, fil; leat, half, one of 
two; yeati, nots yd, easy 3 Thom, heavy —and the rest, 
have a fixed meaning, they should likewise have a fixed 
spelling. If not the learner may reasonably suppose that a 
dittence in spelling indicates a difference of meaning, 
whilst in reality there is none. (Sce  Self-Instruction,” 
parts i1., iv, lessons 57, 38, 39, 49, 41.) 


Ceun-laiog bd, ceud-uan caoftac, ceud-1n}On AN 5aban—" the first calf 
of a cow, the first lamb of a sheep, the first kid of a goat.” (Nuaders, xviii. 
17.) Ceo, before mjonan, is correctly writtey by Dr. Macliale ceud, not 
ceyd. 
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§ 32.— That it is easy io learn the Spelling of Trish or Gaelic. 

By a little attention to what has just been explained any person, after 
knowing the declension of nouns and adjectives and the conjugations of 
verbs, coutd readily spell any word in the language, A little practice in 
reading Irish or Gaelic would teach him the correct spelling of most of the 
roots, For a collection of simple Gaelic terms see “ Self-Instruction,” 
part i. 

All derivative words have certain endings according to 
the different parts of speech to which they belong, or the 
different ideas they express. These endings, than the spell- 
ing of which nothing can be simpler, aflixed to the root give 
the derivative word or words spelled correctly. For in- 
stance, personal nouns end in aye, ad or ud, derived from 
other nouns; 61,1 (derived from the verbs), a¢; as, 


Root. Derivative. 
cealz, deceit, a trick. cealzaypie, a trickster. 
reals, to hunt. realszaype, @ hunter. 


ceannuys, buy, purchase. — ceannurde, a merchaut. 

plan, safe, planus, save, v.  tlanuysécoypt, saviour. 

mol, praise. mold), a praiser. 

bac, dame. baéaé, a lame person. 

Abstract nouns, derived commonly from adjectives or 
other nouns, end in ap, or eap, acc 5 as, 


cealz, deceit. cealzarp, deception. 
mart, good. mayceay, goodness. 
ole, bad. olcar, badness. 
realzaype,, a hunter pealgaypeacz, hunting. 


Other abstract nouns derived from adjectives end in e, and are in form 
like the genitive singular, feminine : 


rovn, fair, white, + ¢wne, Fairness 
aio, high. appioe, height. 
Derivatives in jy or ay. ' 
apo, high. apioan, a hillock. 
leabap, a book. leabanjn, @ Little Look. 


Derivative adjectives end in armayl, map, ad, 18, da, or 
da and ta; as, 

cupiamn, care, attention. cupamarpayl, careful, 

cZeaqpa, Jord, TPZeapyaayl, lordly. 
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laqt, a prince. glacarayl, princely. 
geile, a feast day ; yeylce, peylceatiayl, happening ot 
(plural). each recurring festival. 


TazZann Te 50 fetlceamar, he comes surely—ie., as sure y as each re- 
eurring festival. 


reol, flesh. reolman, fleshy. 
eipunve, truth. riypnearc, truthful. 
rineun, one of the faithful. zipeuvta, righteous. 


Verbs terminate in [3un, w3y, 1m, or ayn, for the first 
person, singular, On learning the conjnyations, the endings 
of the other tenses and persons of the verbs will beeome plain 
and easy. 


Read what Webster says of the speech of the Anglo-Saxon: ‘Such 
is the state of our written (English) language that our cirzens never 
become masters of orthography without great difficulty and labor; and 
a great part of them never learn to spell words with correctness.”— I edster. 


§ 33 


—An Example, showing at one view the nnuber of words 

that cun be formed from a single root of one syilable. 

Nouns—from 55, love. —Wo-Fpad, ceud 54d, caom- 
HnAd, OPL-FuAS, DAu-F WAS, PFfon-5wAd, maos-Fwas, meayi- 
SPAd, WESPAS, MSp-Fpad, peav-FAad, peapec-5pad, poy 
SnAd, TeapaSpAas, T[EZWAS. HrdduyZtee;p (from Fpaonys, 
love thou) —Crotiy-Srssuyszeoint, dpsy-SpAdsujSceoypt, os 
Ejon-yrasursceorjt, T[p-Frasujsccoyp. 

ddjectives—from Zysasc, loving. —Wv-Znssac, caorh- 
SAGAS, OP-FNASAE, OPAV-BNAGBae, Ejon-Hpwssac, . 6. THp- 
Znadac. Hnadsipap—av-Fradiyap, . . as before, Hypas- 
maptiacc, fondness, lovingness. SuasuyZee; beloved—Ay- 
SnASuIste, Ju-Frasuysce, do-FpAadsayste, po-Fnasuyste. « 
Srasamayl, lovable. —Uy-5prsatinayl. 

Ferbs.—3sduj5}m, with all its tenses and persons, and 
the tenses and persons of its compound forms ; 5)Aa5u5ad, 
loving. 


§ 34. Of Writing —To write Greek in the characters of any foreign lan- 
guage is to destroy half its worth. It becomes beund in literal bands that 
take away all its natura gr and native grandeur. True, Greece has 
never really suffered the disgrace of having her national language thus 
paraded in alien costume. Ireland has. Her written language has been 
tortured into a thousand ignoble shapes, which have made it appear to the 
eyes of some the penciled jargon of slaves. It is to be hoped there will be 
no more of this. It has been too long practised, More full of aspirates than 
the Greek, the Irish language has been unmercifully mangled in endeaycur- 
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ing to make it look neat in its foreign, anti-national dress. English letters 
and English accent, however grand they may appear to some, are, to say the 
least, quite ux-Aedtic, and therefore most unfit to display the natural grace 
and energy of ihe Irish language. Tence no /riskman ought to write his 
native tongue in any other than in Irish or Keitie characters. 

How then, it will be asked, are these characters written? The manner 
in which Irish chirography is now practised shall be pointed ont. If the lan- 
gage revive, this form of writing will, it is probable, become more improved 
Even as it is at present written a person could with a little practice learn 
to write it as quickly as he would the Roman style of penmanship. The Irish 
characters do not differ much in shape from the German; and the Germans 
have, in one century, made their language the admiration of Europe. 

In some of the written and printed books a few inaccuracies occur which 
it would be well to avoid. 

When a preposition, such as ann, goes before a noun in Irish, it is not 
right to join, as same writers do,the preposition and the noun, so as to form of 
both but one written word. Ex.—ano vopéadar, in darkness (“‘ Imitation,” 
[Irish], chap. i., book 1); the preposition ann going before oonéavar is in- 
corporated with it; andthe young learner looks in vain into an Irish diction- 
ary to find the word. 

Again, when the aspirate h precedes a word beginning with a vowel, it 
should not be joined to the initial of that word; nor should o of the posses- 
sive pronouns no, ro, when going before a word beginning with a vowel, be 
dropped, and the bereft consonant m or d united with the first letter of that 
word, without as much as an apostrophe (’) to mark the omission of the o— 
nay, more, 5 is often, by some careless writers, changed into c, a letter of the 
same organ; as, do Apaw, thy soud, dropping o becomes d’an ary, and by 
changing d into c and omittiug the apostrophe, cayam., Now, a person who 
beforehand had not been well acquainted with the language could never 
make ont what the term cana means. And to what is all this owing? To 
a want of proper attention in writing the language. Hence, then, whenever 
a word is elided, eclipsed, or aspirated, the change should be nated by its 
proper sign, and not thus be putting unnecessary difficulties in the way of 
those who wish to advance in the patlis of Keltic literature. 


§ 35.— EXFRCISES. 


One of the best methods a person can adopt to aeynire a ficifeét know- 
ledge of the idioms, as well as of the grammat:ca! construction of any lan- 
guage is to take up some prose author—say, the most approved, in that lan- 
guage which he wishes to learn; to translate therefrom a few senteuces into 
the vernacular, or into that tongue with which the learner may be best 
acquaiuted; then, after a day or two, to take up his pen and retrauslate the 
translation as well as he can into the original; next, to compare what he 
has thus retranslated with the text of the anthor. ‘he learner can, as he 
becomes better acquainted with the language which he is thus Icarning, en- 
large this exercise according to his taste ant letsure. Ly this method a 
person is enabled to see how far he is deficient in abitity to write with 
correctness and propriety in the language he is endeavouring to acquire. 
He will thus perceive at once, even without a master’s aid, the appropriate 
words he should have used, the peculiar turn he should have given the sen- 
tence—the pithy, idiomatie manner in which-a native writer would have ex- 
pressed the same idea. 
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an this Grammar there are consequently no exercises given. 

The need of such aids is at present less felt than when the first edition of 
the College Grammar had been published, as a new work, containing exercises 
to be translated from Irish to English and from English to Irish, with proper 
explanations of the grammatical changes and idiomatic forms in each lesson, 
has been given to the public who still cherish a taste for the Gaelic tongue. 

Those who wish to learn the language by the exercise of translating, 
would do well to translate a few ds daily from any correctly written [rish 
book,*® and to retranslate the same at their leisure; when more fully 
acquainted with its grammar to translate sentences, and to retranslate them 
again into the original. By this means they will find that in a very short 
time they shal] have acquired a wonderful knowledge of the language as it is 
spoken and written. In fact, the idioms of a dialect cannot be learned so 
well by any other means. That other method—not unfrequently adopted by 
young ladies at boarding-schools, and by mere jabberers in French and 
in [talian—of committing idioms to memory, is at once tedious and slavish. 


PART IL—ETYMOLOGY. 


§ 36. Etymology, as a division of grammar, shows the 
correct xelation of words in the same language with one 
another. 

The inflecticas or changes which words undergo in their endings point 
out this relation. 

Etymology, in a wider sense, shows how words spring from their stem or 


toot; and general etymology shows how words in different languages spring 
from a common stock. 


Words are classed under nine heads, called parts of 
speech—namely, the Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Cunjunction, and Interjection. 


* There are many works in Irish which the reader could study with profit, 
v.g., the volunesi., il., tii, iv., v., of the Ossianie Society Transactions (Dublin, 
John O’Daly, Anglesea-street, publisher). The Irish in these volumes is 
very correct, ‘nd much in the style of the spoken language. The works 
published by His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam—the “ Pentateuch,” or five 
books of Moses, the Catechism, the [liad, the Melodies. Keating’s “ History 
of Ireland” is an admirable text-book. The author was the Livy of Ireland. 
Rev. A. Dontevy’s Catechism is really very good for its splendid English 
version and Irish text un corresponding pages. 

Dr. Gallagher’s Seventeen Irish Sermons are admirable. Their style is so 
natural, so easy, so purely idiomatic, that no person having a knowledge of 
the language can read them without being affected, (Dublin, O’Daly.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ARTICLE. 


§ 37. The article, so called because it adheres to the 
noun, always precedes it, and often points out its gender and 
number. 

There is orly one article in Irish, the definite, and it is thus declined: ; 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Mase. and Fem. 
Nom. and Acc., av, the. an, the. va, the. 
Gen. aD, of the. na, ofthe. a, the. 
Dat. (d0) ’n, to the. (00)’v, tothe. dona, tothe 


Thus we see the article in the singular number is the same in all cases, exe 
cept the genitive feminine; and that in the plural it is the same (na) in both 
genders. 

The a, or vowel of the article in the singular number is sometimes elided 
when preceded bya preposition ending with a vowel ; as, 6 An is written 6’n. 
This omission should always be noted by an apostrophe (’). 

In the spoken language n of the article an, the, is not always heard 
whenever the speaker articulates quickly. Some writers omit, on this 
account, n of the article in writing. But this habit is faulty, and would 
fiually lead to the corruption of the language. 

Those initial changes which the noun declined with the article undergoes 
have already been noticed under the heads, “ Eclipsis’” and “ Aspiration.” 

Yet it may be well here, for the learner's advantage, to give a very brief 
summary of those changes which the article causes in the initial or first let- 
ter of all kinds of nouns, as well when governed as when not governed by a 
simple preposition. 


§ 38. Firstly: when not governed by a simple preposition, then the first let- 
ter of the noun is cither a consonant ora vowel. If a consonant, it is one of the 
three immutables, t, p, 11; or one of the remaining nine consonants, called 
mutables, If one of the three—l, n, fi—no change takes place by prefixing 
the article; if any other consonant than l, n, n, then a change takes place— 
yet in different cases, accordiug to the gender and number of the noun. 
The noun, if masenline, becomes, on the article being prefixed, affected 
in the genitive casc, singular, by the aspirate ; as, an fin, m. (gen. singular), 
of the man; Anan An EN, the sout of the man; if feminine, in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular—an bean, the woman. 

Exception—1. In the singular number nouns beginning with d or c. 

2. Nouns whose initial letter is ¢ take, in these very same cases in which 
aspiration would be produced, eclipsis in its stead by prefixing cj as, An c- 
Trap (£ nom.), the street; bur ye an c-plac (f. ace.), he broke the rod, 
leaban an c-pazayne (gen.), the priest’s book. 

Secondly: when governed by a simple preposition—then the noun, no 
matter of what gender, coumonly undergoes eclipsis (see exceptions, after the 
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prepositions be, of ; 0, to), if its initial consonant be of the eclipsible class. 
$ in this instance ordinarily follows the common rule; as, lelr an b-yean, 
with the man; o'n cernao, from the street 3 leqr an terlayc, with the rod. 
“In manuscripts of considerable antiquity, 7 is eclipsed hy after all the 
simple prepositions when the article is expressed.” (Dr. O’Donovan’s “ [rish 
Grammar,” pp. 396-7.) But > and c do not not conform to this rule; as, 
Ann Ay donan, in the world ; for reasons see pp. 40-1. “ And when the noun 
begins with > or ¢, it never snffers any change, in these counties (Kilkenny, 
Tipperary), in the articulated dative.” (Jsid., p. 396.) 

Thirdly : if the noun begin with a vowel and the article be prefixed—the 
noun if masculine takes, in the nominative and accusative, singular, c before 
it; as, an t-adan. If feminine, it takes the aspirate }) in the genitive; as, 
baojy na b-d15e, the folly of youth. 

Note.-—The euphonic ¢, before masculine nouns beginning with a vowel, 
should not be joined to it. To do so is erroneous in principle and fact, and 
calculated to puzzle young students. Ex.—ay caral (for an teapal), che ass 
(/saias, i. 3, Protestant version); an tapan, the dread, For an t-aptan see 
Etymology, p. 48. 

In the plural the genitive case only of all eclipsible nouns is eclipsed. 
And those nouns of which the initial letter is a, vowel take n; in the other 
cases take after na. 

O'Donovan says (“Irish Grammar,” p, 65), “that in every situation 
where an initial consonant is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes 0; as, Ant n- 
Anan, our bread.” Yet—as the same author himself observes in p. 115 of 
the same Grammar—‘ when the noun begins with a vowel, and is preceded 
by a preposition with the article, the n is not prefixed to the noun, becanse 
n of the article is enough to answer the sound; as, leyr Ay Anan, with the 
bread. 

There is no indefinite article in Gaelic. The absence of the definite 
answers its purpose quite as well. 

Ous.—If the article be not expressed these initial changes here pointed 
out will not arise. (See Syntax, rules, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, &c.) 

The initial changes following the article are the effects of euphony, and, 
contrary to the teaching of the Rev. Paul O’Brien, have nothing to do with 


anne which regards the changes that arise in the endings of nouns and 
verbs. 


CHAPTER II. 
NOUNS. 

§ 39. Noun, from the Latin word nomen, is the name of 
any Se that exists, or may be conceived to exist. Nouns 
are distinguished by the grammatical qualities of gender, 
number, person, case. 

§ 40. Gender is a real or conventional quality by which nouns, like living 
beings, are classified inte two great orders—masculine and feminine; and in 
certain languages into three—masculine, femimne, and neuter—that is, 


neither one nor the other. Like French and Italian, the Trish language 
admits only of two genders. 
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In English grammar sex and gender are confounded; yet they differ 
widely. Sex is a natural distinction ; gender a grammatical one. Sex ap- 
pertains to things—nay, to living things; gender. to names of things. Sex 
is limited in its extent; gender extends to all classes of nouns Sex is, 
however, a snre sign by which the gender of ccrtain nouns becomes known. 
These nouns we shall immediately point out. 

Things are endowed with life, or are not. Those endowed with life aie 
called animate ; those not so endowed, inanimate. The names of these two 
classes are as easily distinguishable as the objects they represent—names of 
things animate, and names of things inanimate. The gender of all nouns of 
the former class is regulated according to the sex of the object. 


Rule 1. If the object be male, its name—that is, the 
noun—is masculine ; if female, feminine. The word azayn, 
Jather, ismasculine; mataryt, a mother, is feminine; y3éay, 
a daughter, {eminine.* 


To this rule there is an exception given by the Rev. Paul O’Bricn, 
copied and approved by Dr. O’Donovan—that the noun “cajijn, @ gird, is 
masculine.” The reason, it would seem, for this opinion is that in the nomi- 
native and accusative cases cajl{n does not suffer, as nouns feminine do, aspi- 
lation on coming after the article, 

The word ¢.ajln is, for all that, a feminine noun — 

1. Because the mere accident of not being aspirated can never of itself 
change the gender of a noun. 

2. From Latin and Greek examples we have analogy in favour of this 
deviation. Nouns of the first declension, ending in @ in the singular number, 
are in Latin feminine as a class; yet the nonn nazfa and others are mascu- 
line, on account of the ideas conveyed to the mind hy these words. Greek 
nouns ending in os are masculine; still 630s (édos) and its compounds are 
feminine. Cannot, after the same manner, a term in Irish be declined like a 

oun masculine, while it is in reality feminine ? 

3. But, taking Hugh Boy MacCurtin’s sixth rule for finding the gender of 
Irish nouns—* that those which agree with the pronoun é (he) are mas- 
culine; those with 7 (she) are feminine”—as the test on this occasion 
for proving the gender of the noun cajiqy, we cannot but find that the noun 
is of the feminine gender. Who ever heard this form of expression—jr 
byeas An callin é, he is a fine giri. In this form at least the noun cajlin 
claims the gender peculiar to nouns expressive of that sex to which the 
being denoted by the word belongs. 

It may be interesting to show the probable reason why the noun cajlin 
is aspirated after the manner of masculine nouns. Derivative nouns, it is 


* “Tn omnibus linguis Celticis,” says Zeus, in his “ Grammatica Celtica,” 
8, Ist ed., published at Leipsic, 1853)—“ Hodiernis non nisi duo 
hominis era distingunutur genus masculinum and femininum, sed patet é 
vetustis ris glossis Iihernicis, et ¢ pronominis demonstrativi Cambrici 
furmis, fuisse, ut in omnibus aliis lingnis hujus aftinitatis, etiam in vetere 
Ce tria genera, non solum pronominum sed etiam substantivorum et ad- 
jectivarnm, et deleto serius discrimine grammaticali inter mascnlinum et 
neutrum commixta esse hae duo genera in unum, eodem modo ut in fingua 
hodicrna Gallica-romana.” 


(vol. 
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known, follow the nature of those fiom which they are derived. Carlin is 
derived from cajle, which originally denoted anv person—man or woman— 
who wore the cals, or hood worn by the Keltic Gauls and early trish. Even 
at present cajle means a virago, 2 woman devoil of feminine comeliuess. 

It is plain, from what has been shown in the foregoing paragraph, that 
the general rule is true--that the names of all males are masculine, and of all 
females, feminine. 

Rule 2.—The names of offices, employments, and the 
like, peculiar to men, are aadeeal nis 3 as, Fuapgaledip, @ 
Redeemer; clasape, a coward; mavac, a non 3 3A 
ouyge, a thief ; ple, @ poet ; coolfiside, a@ songster. Hence 

almost all nouns ending in dit, aypic, ac, a4, 0/5, uyS, uy 
are of the masculine vender. 

The term corjuptra, @ neivhbour, is feminine; becanse its derivative, 
urtra, the jamb or support of @ door, is feminine; and derivatives, as a rule, 
follow the nature of their primitives. 

Tpyandjo, Trinity, is feminine on account of its termination. 

Leandy (from lean, to follow), one who is always hanging on, or con- 
stantly tracking the steps of another—a pet, an elf, a harlot. The noun is 
masculine on account partly of its termination, and partly because the pri- 
mary idea conveyed is a pursuer: cejle (as it were cys, eqle, another), a 
companion, a husband or wife, a spouse, is masculine and feminine. 

How is the gender of nouns which are the names of ina- 
nimate objects known? From their termination, which in 
every language, except English, is the guide to gender. 


Rules for knowing the Gender of those Irish Nouns which are the names 
of Inaninate Objects. 
{The Exceptions are in the opposite column.} 
MASCULINE NOUNS. ; FEMININE NOUNS. 


Rule 1.—AU nouns generally, whe. Exception !1.—All derivative abstract 


ther primitive or derivative, that | 
end in a single or donble conso- 
nant, immediately preceded by 
one of the three broad vowels, 4, 
0, U, are masculine; as, rac, a 

sack; b&n,a boats lod, a lough 5; 
lib, a button; goo, a sod; dy, , 
@ manner: ctipt, a tower; cans! 


nouns that end in acc* (or én); 
as, ceanpacc, mildness—from 
ceanrs, mild; oAnacc, bold. 
ness — from d&ya, bold; mit 
yeacc, sweetness—from miljr, 
sweet (root mit) ; raonyacc, free- 
dom—from raop, free; w5e- 
Act, a kingdom. 


* The spelling a¢z is to be preferred to that of aco. “ Two or more mutes 
of differeut degrees of sharpness and flatness are incapable of coming toge- 
ther in the same syllable. . . +. Spelt indeed they may be; but 
attempts at pronunciation end in a chenge of the combination. . . . . e 
The combinations al¢ ard agt, to be pronounced, must become either apt or 
abd, or else akt o1 agd.”—-Latham, The English Language,” p 152, sec. 
215, 3rd ed. 


MASCULINE NOUNS. 


a chariot, a coach, a litter, a has- 
ket; ronar, happiness, prospe- 
rity ; donar, ill-luck, misery—the 
one derived from the adjective 
rons, happy, prosperous ; the 
ae from dona, unhappy, bad, 
evil. 


Rule 2.—All verbal nouns ending in 
UZA8, Ad, ed, or having any of 
the broad vowels immediately 
preceding the final consonant or 
consonants; as, beannugas, bles. 
sing; 57a0uZ0d, loving; ounad, 
shutting; rjneo, stretching, 

Exception 1.—Nouns ending in yn, 
Alfie, A76, U1, ayoe, which al- 
though common to males and fe- 
males, imply offices peculiar to 
men. See Rule 2, above, which 
refers to nouns of this class— 
the names, commonly, of ani- 
mate objects. 

Exception 2.—Diminutives ending in 
jn are of that gender to which 
the nouns from which they are 
formed belong; as, cnojcyn, 
m., a little hill—from cnoc, 
m., and cyocanjn, a very little 
hill—from cyocan, a hillock ; 
leaban{n, m., a little book, a 
pamphlet—from leabap, m., a 
book. 

Exceptiou.n—Nouns derived from ad- 
jectives in the nominative case 
are masculine or feminine ac- 
cording to the termination; if 
the ending is broad, the noun is 
masculine; if slender, it is femi- 
nine; as, An c-olc, m., evil; an 
z-ruajic, fi, the sweet; 1p beas, 
eon An ceole a'r an malt, 
little (difference) exists between 
the good and bad; wajé is fem. 
according to Rule 3; olc is mas. 
according to Rule 1. 
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FEMININE NOUNS. 


Exception 2.—Diminutives ending in 
0% (young); as, cyano, a cha- 
fer; ondo3, a thumb. 

Exception 3.—Some words of one 
syllable, a knowledge of which 
can only by study be acquired ; 
as, 317An, the sun; cor, a foot; 
lay, a hand; geam, heaven; 
Plan, pain; rljab, a mountain; 
treab, a tribe. 

Exception—Verbal nouns ending 
with a slender termination—as, 
Fuargzajle, redemption; feyc- 
rinc, vision, sight—are feminine. 


Rule 3.—All nouns generally, whe- 
ther primitive or derivative, that 
end in a single or double conso- 
nant, preceded immediately by 
one of the two slender vowels e 
or }, are feminine; as, cjn, a 
country ; ond, honour; van, an 
hour; usll, howling; Lapaz, a 
flame—from lay, ignite; cojf- 
céjny, a footstep. 


Rule 4.—Abstract nouns formed from 
the possessive case, singular, fe- 
minine of adjectives, are, like the 
stock from which they spring, of 
the feminine gender; as, sjlye, 
beauty—from jlne, for stuyne, 
more beautiful, poss. case, sing., 
fem. of aluyn, beantiful; aynoc, 
height—from aypoe, more high, 
poss. case, sing. fem., of Ano, 
high; bine, melody, sweetness 
of sound—from bin, melodious, 
yfor bimné, more melodious; 
rinne, fairness—from ¢70n, fair ; 
3ile, whiteness— from geal, 
uarrle, nobility — from uaral, 
noble.—Easy Lessons, part il. 
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§ 41. Number.—All nouns are either of the singular or 
plural number. A noun is of the singular number if it de- 
note one object ; plural, if more than one. 

For the ma:iner of forming the plural see section after the five declensions. 

§ 42. Nouns are of the first, second, or third person, ac- 
cording as they represent the speaker, the person or thing 
spoken to, and that spoken of. 


§ 43. Case, from the Latin cadere, “ to fall,” is a certain 
change which nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo in 
their t termination, expressive of a correlative change in their 
signification. 

"$44, Number of Cases.—Nouns in Gaelic undergo, in 
the singular and plural, three final inflections from the no- 
minative, or the direct form. There are then three oblique 
cases and one direct, which, because it differs in its suflix 
from the root, or because it betokens a certain determinate 
state of the noun, may well be regarded as a case. These 
are— 

Nominative. 
(aves: ; in English grammar, objective. 

2. Genitive; in E nglish grammar, possessive. 

3. Dative; or objective ; governed by a preposition. 

4. Vocative; or nominative case of address. 


§ 45. In regard to the cases, their names and their number, it may be well 
to propose here a few questions, and to answer them, for the satisfaction of 
the learned and enlightened student. 

Why are the nominative and accusative ranked as one case? Because, 
according to the definition of case, they have only one or the same inflection. 
Why then retain the term accusative? Jecause it expresses an idea different, 
either in fact, in mode, or in gran matical relation, from those conveyed by 
the direct or nominative case. Dative alone is a name given, in this edition, 
to the third case, just to lessen the number of cases, and becanse this prac- 
tice—of calling the third case by the term dative—has the sanction of Greek 
grammarians in the grammars they have written of that ancient tongue. 
Why is the term possessive, as in English grammar, not employed instead of 
genitive? Because less suitable and less truthful to express the meaning of 
the first oblique case. Let us see what the words possessive and genitive 
mean, and how far that meaning is applicable to this case. 

The term genitive conveys the idea of generation, origin, Lirth, source, 
first cause, and indirectly, that of possession, control, relation; as, the 
father’s son (generation, birth) ; this hoy is Patrick’s son (birth, possession) ; 
that is George’s gun (possession) ; father’s land (possession) ; James’s arm 
(connexion, source, origin) ; the ship’s side (same, by analogy). The term 
possessive conveys only the secondary meaning of the first oblique case— 
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namely, possession, and does not express that of generation, origin, birth, 
source, while the term genitive does fully convey those ideas along with that 
of possession. Which term, then, is to be preferred? Certainly that of 
genitive, 

Again, in English there are two kinds of possessive cases—the real and 
the false, or the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman: 


The Real— Anglo-Saxon. False—Norman. 
Peter’s side. The side of Peter. 
The hill’s foot. The foot of the hill. 


We cannot say, the hill’s foot; because the possessive, hill’s, would de 
sote a possessor, and a hill cannot possess. The false possessive (of) then 
must be used in those instances where no real possession is implied. The 
real and the false English possessives have only one read corresponding 
case in Gaelic, the genitive. It expresses, as in Latin and in Greek, real or 
analogical origin, cause, connexion, procession, possession. 

In Syntax it shall be shown that in translating the false possessive cases 
(or possessive with of) into Gaelic, the words, of t the, are expressed by the 
genitive case of the article an, the; and of simply by the genitive case of the 
noun; as, 


The foot of dhe child. Cor “An” jomt. 

The top of the foot. Dann “a” corre (fem.) 

The side of Peter. Tab Peanamm (gen. of Pearap). 
The top of a mountain. Dain plejbe. 


The vocative singular and plural has in many instances inflections diffe- 
reut from the nominative, and is on this account properly called by another 
name than that of “ nominative case of address.” 


§ 46. DECLENSION. 


Declension, viewed generally, i Js the formation of case- 
endings. Viewing the manner in which case-endings a 
Irish nouns are fashioned, by idiom or grammatical. 
vernment, grammarians are at present agreed that there are 
five special classes or groups—that is, there are five de- 
clensions. 


§ 47. The number of declensions adopted by Irish grammarians was, till 
lately, quite unsettled. The different writers who treated the subject have 
adopted various systems, according as they thought they could best show the 
peculiar changes of aii classes of Jrish nouns. Haliday adopts seven; Connellan, 
six; Neilson, four; Zeiis classifies the nouns into two groups—those that end 
in vowels and those that end in consonants, and thus admits two declensions. 
Stewart likewise makes two declensions, classifying the nouns into two great 
divisions—those that end in a broad vowel, and those that end in a slender 
vowel. Armstrong has followed Stewart in this division; and the compilers 
of the Gaelic Dictionary, who wrote for the Highland Society, run in the 
same beaten path. 

In this treatise are adopted the number and order of declensions as laid 
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down by Dr. O'Donovan ; first, becanse the division adopted hy him appears 
to be the most philosophically correct ; and, secondly, in order to have uni- 
formity in the number of declensions in the language, and not to have Irish 
grammar a changing, unsettled thing. 

Nouns of a certain class follow one foim of inflection; 
those of another, a form quite different. There are five such 
classes, and therefore five declensions. This number em- 
braces the several forms of inflection, and, at the same 
time, secures uniformity amongst lish grammarians. 

Oxzs.—E very noun ends either in a vowel or in a consonant. 
(1) If in a consonant, the noun is of the first, the second, 
or third declension, excepting derivatives ending in jn, 
which are of the fourth. Nouns masculine alone, having a 
broad vowel before the final consonant, are of the first; 
nouns feminine alone, whether they have the slender vowel 
1 before the final consonant or have it not, are of the second 
declension ; and the third declension embraces all personal 
nouns in yf, abstract nouns in acc, verbal, and some deri- 
vatives. (2) If in a vowel, the noun belongs to the fourth 
or to the fifth declension. 


The final vowel is called the characteristic, because when the gender is 
known, it shows whether the nonn is of the first, second, or third decien- 
sion. 

“The fact is,” says Dr. O’Donovan, “ that the declension cannot be dis- 
covered until the gender is first known, and that even thea the characteristic 
vowel of the nominative is no absolutely certain guide. It is no doubt a 
help to suggest what declension the noun may be of—but cannot, in many 
instances, be relied on; and the learner will discover that, as in Latin, 
Greek, and other ancient langnages—so in Irish, he must learn the gender 
and genitive case singular of most nouns by reading or the help of a diction- 
ary.”—Irish Grammar, p. 78. 

The learner is aware the vowels e, 1, are called caol, slender. The term 
* attenuation,” caolugas, which is employed by grammarians (Haliday, p. 22 ; 
O'Donovan, “Irish Grammar,” p. 78), means making slender (col). It 
consists in annexing the slender vowel, 1, to the characteristic broad vowel. 
Making broad, leatnugas, is the opposite process, and consists in omitting 
the slender vowel, or reducing it to a broad. 

Thus, 4 and so attennated become }, s07; and conversely a0, Ao], on 
being made broad, become 4, Ao. 


§ 48, EmstT DECLENSION. 


The first declension comprises all nouns masculine which 
have, in the nominative case singular, the characteristic, or 
key-vowel, broad. 
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This declension is distinguished by attenuation in the genilive case sin- 


gular and nominative plural. In these cases 7 is inserted after the key- 
vowel. 


EXAMPLES. 


Boécan, a poor person. 


Primary form, without the article, and therefore not affected by aspiration 
or eclipsis. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nominative bor Neeey er 
Accusative f °°°°*" 10 
Genitive boézayp. boézan. 
Dative boézan. boézanayb. 
Vocative boézam. boétana. 


Nore.—The vocative case is always aspirated whenever the initial conso- 
nant admits it. 
Gaé, m., a steed. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. . . 
ead, a steed. ejc, steeds. 
Nee. AC, @ st 1c, 
Gen. — eyé, of a steed. eac, of steeds. 
Dat. ead, fo a steed. eacayb, to steeds. 
Voc. eye, oh! steed. eaca, steeds. 
C4é, pl. of ead; eacpays, cavalry, is a noun of multitude. 
In this manner is declined every noun masculine of one or more syllables 
ending in c (unaspirated). And in the same manner are declined all nouns 
of one syllable ending in é (aspirated). But if more than one syllable and 


that ¢ final be aspirated, then it is changed, in the genitive case, into the 
softer guttural 3; as, 


Wapicad, a rider.* 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ook i 
Kee \ MATICAG, mayicayze. 
Gen. mapicays. MATICAG 
Dat. maytead. mapicaysyb. 
Voc. thaptcayg. Mapicaca, 


“Tn all printed books, and in most manuscripts of the four last centuries, 
final ¢ becomes 3 when attenuation takes place; as, bealac, a way, @ road ; 
gen. bealay3. But in very ancient Irish manuscripts, and in all printed 


* From mane, an old Keltic term for horse. 
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books in the Erse or Scotch Gaelic, the é (asp.) is retained.”—Dr. O' Dono- 
van’s Irish Grammar. p 80. 

“In Munster the 5 is unaccented and prononnced hard. . « The 
fact is that 5 in this inflection is so distinctly pronounced with its radical 
sound in Munster that a native of that province would look upon the substi- 
tution of ¢ in its place as a very strange innovation.” And again: ‘ The 
pronunciation of 5 in this inflection is one of the strongest characteristics of 
the Munster dialect.” —J/id. 


Bopd, m., a table (declined with the article ay), 
Articulated Form. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 


Ree foo bono, the table. na bono, the tables. ~ 

Gen. an bord, of the table nam bom, of the tables. 

Dat. 0’ m-bopd, to the to na bopdssb, fo the 
table. tables. 

From the last example it is seen that bony in the genitive case (borpn) is 


aspirated after the article; and in the dative singular and genitive plural it 
is eclipsed (See Rules for Aspiration and Eclipsis, pp 37, 33, 40, 51). 


§ 49. sECOND DECLENSION. 


The second declension comprises (1) all nouns feminine, 
of which the characteristic is slender—the vowel 1; (2) 
nouns feminine of one or more syllables, of which the a 
racteristic is broad. 

The second declension is distinguished from the first by taking, in the 


genitive case singular, an additional syllable, e, called by grammariaus— 
Secause € is a slender vowel—the slender increase, 


Examples. 

Suyl, eye (pr. soo-2l, in one syllable). 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. , 
‘Ace. ¢ Tal ruyle (pr soodd-le). 
Gen. rule. pul. 
Dat. ray. poyly be 
Voc. = fuyl. fuyle. 


All nouns of this class ending in a consonant, preceded by the slender 
vowel }, are declined chiefly like the foregoing: 
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A noun feminine, of which the characteristic is broad, 
cor, fi, a foot. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. F 
‘Ree, (Cots hos. copa, hossa. 
Gen. — cojre, hoshé.* cor. 
Dat. corp, hosh. copayb. 
Voc. corp, Ahosh. copa. 
Derivative nouns feminine, terminating in 65, are of this class. 
Singular, Pinral. 
Nom. = ‘ 
‘Acc. ¢ TOSS: peamptoga. 
Gen. — peampdyze. peampld5. 
Dat. peampoyz. peampd5azb. 
Voc. a feampoy5. feampdza. 


Nouns feminine of one syllable, terminating in é (asp.)—as cnfé, @ 
enuntry; gen., cnyde, of a country; cloé, a stone ; gen., clojée, of a stone; 
cuaé, cuckoo; gen., cuajéc—are declined like the foregoing, but feminine 
nouns of more than one syllable in ¢ (asp.), are declined like the following : 


Seallac, fi, the moon, from zeall, bright, luminous, silver- 
colored. 
Articulated Form. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 2 av Seallac, the moon. pa seallaca, the 
Ace. moons. 
Gen. na aeallarse, of the moon. pa vgeallad, of the 
moons. 


Dat. d0’n yzeallays, fo the moon = d0- na Zeallacayb, 
to the moons. 

Voc. a Seallayz, oh! moon. a Seallaca, oh! 
moons. 


Owing to the presence of the article, the noun 3eallac, being fem., 1s 
aspiated in the nom. and accusative singular, and like other nouns is 
eclipsed in the Cative sing. and gen. plural (See Rules for Aspirating and 
Ecl:psing, pp. 2t, 29, 38, 40). 


Oss.—Nouns masculine in ¢ final are of the first declension; nouns 
feminine in é final are of the second. Observe how they differ in the for- 
mation of the genitive and dative singular, and nominative plural. 

Ddeod, f, @ drink, makes dj5e, and dat. 015; teac, m., @ house, gen, 
ride, dat. t135 plu.,cjgée, houses. 

* S before or after e or 1, the slender vowels, is sounded like sk English. 
This should be remembered (See p. 14). . 
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§ 50.—THIRD DECLENSION. 


Neither key-vowel nor gender serves to point out the class of nouns that 
belong to this deciension, and to distinguish them from those of the first and 
second, ‘The meaning alone and certain peculiar endings serve for this pur- 
pose. These are— 

(1) Personal nouns in 6713 (2) abstract nouns in atc; 
(8) verbal nouns in u5sd, ad, ead, atc, afl; (4) certain 
primitive nouns of one syllable or more. ‘The genitive sin- 
gular takes a broad increase (4). 


Examples of each. 
(1) Of Nouns ending in yt. 


SlanuyZteoypt, a Saviour (with the article). 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. { ay Slanusteoypt, the pd SlanuyZteoiqyd, the 
Ace. Saviour. Saviours. 
Gen, ar) c-SlanuySteojta. ya Slanuyzéeorqe. 
Dat. 6p o-SlanuyZeeoypt. 6 na SlanupZceoypryb. 
Voc. a Slannysécoypt. & Slanuysteos std. 

(2) Of Nouns feminine ending in acc. 

CaylSeace, qualificution, virtue. 

Singular. Plurel. 
Nom. sy éayldeaée. pa cazldeacca, 
Gen. na éajlseacca. nd Z-caplpseacc. 
Dat. 6 7p 5-cdlSenéc. 6 ya castSeadcayb, 
Voc. a éazleacc. & EAslpSeaéea. 


Most nouns terminating in aéc, expressing, as they do, an ahstract idea, 

have no plural. A few—as cajljoeace, virtue s mallacc, @ curse—admit a 
Inral. 

, Derivative abstract nouns terminating in ar or e4f are of the first rather 
than of the third declension, as well because (1) they are uniformly masculine ; 
and (2) form the genitive singular by attenuation—inserting | after 4; as, 
nom. ronar, good luck; gen. ronary, of good luck: or changing ea into 45 
as, plajéeay, heaven, a@ kingdom ; gen. ylaytir, of a kingdom, A few, and 
only a tew, are found declined like nouns of the first and third; as, majtear, 
goodness, from mat, good; gen. majeyy and mayéearas pUApinear, eas’, 
quiet s tuanorp and ruapinedpa; aojbyeay, delight; gen. aojbniy aud 
aojbneara. 
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(3) A verbal noun (without the article). 
Lolad, praise. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. : ‘ : 

nolads, praise: molca, praises. 

Acc. \ 2 amie od 

Gen. molza. molas. 

Dat. olad, molzayb. 

Voce. molads. tnolza, 
In the same manuer are declined all verbal nouns ; as, 

Verbal Noun, Genitive. Past Participle of Verb. 
beannugads, a blessing. beannuizce, of a blessing. beannuysse, blest. 
Anasusad,aci of loving. Znaduisec, of loving. 573 ce, loved, 
winjugad, ecplanation. — winsée, of an explanation. mjniZee, eaplained. 
rlanugad, salvation. planusgée, of salvation. planusé, saved, 
ruargarle, redeeming. pUargZalca, of redecming. — yuargZates, redeemed. 


FC]CIINT, seeing, Vision. fercrwee, of vision. FeCl NTE, seen. 


As a general rule a noun derived from the active participle assumes, in 
the genitive singular, the form of the past participle. 

To this general rule are exceptions—nouns formed from verbs termi- 
nating in act, 471, Amaqy ; as, 


Genitive, Past Participle. 
BZAball, taking. 5abala (formed regularly). gabca. 
5Zealamayn, promising, Zealamana, (formed Bealca, 
regularly). 
teact, coming. teacca, (formed regularly) wanting, being an 


intransitive verb. 

As the vowel that comes between mute and liquid Ictters, or hetween two 
liquids, is hy syncope taken away, so words thus contracted are lengthened 
again by inserting between the same two consonants the elided vowel ; as, 
Adnad, adoration; gen. Adapita, of udoration ; codtads, sleep s gen. codalza, 
of sleep: cornad, defence ; gen. copauta: connylad, a covenant; gen. con- 
NAnoas 

Occasionally one meets a participial noun (in 48, ead) declined after 
the form of the first declension by attenuation; as, bnugad, breaking, 
crushing ; cnoyé-bnugas, heart. breaking, contrition; gen. cy\ojs-bpusays, of 
contrition as, 5nfot) cproyd-bpugaje, an act of contrition, 


§ 51. (4) Primitive nouns of one or more syllables, of 
which some end in a slender vowel; as, 


Nominative. Genitive. 
corp, Fa setiee: copa. 
geoyl, fi, meat. feola. 
tpeolp, f-, a guide, troop, Tpleopia, 


strength. 
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Others in a broad vowel: 


Nominative. Genitive. 
act, m., an act, decree, ACTA. 
cptsob, m., a branch. cptaoba. 
£00, fi, wine. Fiona. 
405, m., booty, pose. 
leuy, m., @ swamp. leuna. 
ljony. m., beer. leanpa. 
To3, m., felicity, happy state. yoda. 
tyteup, m., @ battle. zTyleupas 


With regard to monosyllabic nouns of this declension, and some femi- 
nines of the second of which the key-vowel is broad, the learner must con- 
form to the advice of Dr. O’Donovan—* that as in Latin, Greek, and other 
languages, so in Irish he must learn the gender and genitive case singular of 
most nouns by reading or the help of a dictionary.” 

The observation of the learned Doctor regards this class especially. For 
their gender, and consequently their form of declension, is not settled 
amongst speakers as well as writers of the Gaelic tongue. Thus there are in 
Irish some words of one syllable, feminine, which are found to be masculine 
in Erse or Scotch Gaelic: 


Erse. Trish. 
mound, m., size, extent, price. méqp, f. 3 gen. méyde, 
treun, m., the sky, firmament. Tren, A. 3 gen. ppéipie. 


Thus the gender regulates the form of declension and the spelling. 


A peculiarity in pronunciation, which a people or a province may give to 
some words, directs the gender and consequently, their form of inflection and 
spelling. This is plain to any one who thinks over what has been written 


in section 4, p. 19. 


§ 52.—FOURTH DECLENSION. 

The great body of nouns terminating with a consonant belong to the first, 
second, and third declension; those that terminate with a vowel or aspirated 
mute consonant, are of the fourth and fifth. 

_ (1) Personal nouns, therefore, of which the termination 
IS ATfle, IIe, or ajde, ude, a5e (spelled now 75, uyd, 413); 
(2) those that end in a, 0, ¢, 1, of either gender—abstract 
nouns formed from the genitive feminine of adjectives; 
(3) diminutives in jy and proper names not declined, are of 
the fourth declension. 

_ It is distinguished from any of the others by having no 
inflection or change in the singular number. 
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Example. 
TZeapwa, Lord. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. . F 
Rec: TyZespinays, the lords. 
Gen. }ey5eaqtya: TIFeapupad, 
Dat. zypZeapepayoyb. 
Voe. TjFeapupayd. 


In the vocative singnlar aspirate t of ciZcanns. 
For a long list of nonus of this declension see “‘ Easy Lessons; or, Sell. 
Instruction in Irish,” part iv., forty-fourth lesson—Dublin, Mullany. 


§ 53.—FIFTH DECLENSION. 

This declension, like the fourth, comprises nouns that end 
in a vowel (4, e), with afew in ayy. They are, with a few 
exceptions, of the feminine gender. 

This declension is distinguished from the former by a pe- 
culiar inflection (y or yy) in the genitive singular. 


Example. 
Peappa, f., @ person (with the article). 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. aD peaptpa. Ya peaptpaya 
Ace. ) peaptpa. Ds PEATPADA. 
Gen. ya peartran. po b-peappan. 
Dat. — d0’n b-peappayn. do Ya peaztpanayb. 
Voc. a peayta. & peaztfana. 


The ending of the genitive case is the only means by which a person can 
know whether a noun terminating in a vowel is of the fifth declension, If 
a noun of this class undergoes no inflection, it is then of the fourth. Any 
difficulty on this head is removed by the accompanying list of all the nouns 
in the language helonging to the fifth declension. 


§ 54.—NOUNS BELONGING TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 


Sina, f., kidney, 

wba, f., Scotland. 

“la, f., Allen, in Kildare. } sion, bneyeyn. 

wls, £, the Island of Arran; plu. ; Dro, £, a quern, a handmill; gen. 
aqnne. | bron; dat. bndjn; plu. bndjyre. 


Dneyeeam, a judge; gen. bnerte- 
Anjans it is also of the first declen- 


Do,a cow 3 gen. bo; dat. boyy; nom. | Dru, or brujyn, f., a womb; gen. 
plu. ba (dat. plu. buayb). bronn; as, beannusgée copao vo 
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brony, blessed is the fruit of thy } 


womb; dat. brown; nom. plu. 
broona. 

Cestnaia, £., 2 quarter, from ce- 
Adapt, four. 

Comupya, t., a neighbour, from com 
and unr, a jamb, a support. 

Cu, f., a hound; gen. sing. 
(pronounced Ain, short) ; 
co; nom. plu. coy. 

Cuple, f., a vein. 

Dajle ai, a cup-bearer 5 
tive gathering. 

Deaptna, f., the palm of the hand. 

Djle, f., a flood. 

Oujleam, the Creator; from oul, an 
element. 

Careu,f.,an eel; gen. carcon; from 
ear, water, and cu, a hound, 
cu, above. 

Galaba, f. (pr. al-y-ah), a science. 

Calba; gen. ealban; plu. ealbana; 
“—Pryom-gejnce od? ealban—The 
first fruits of thy herds.’’—Deute- 
ronomy, xii. 18, Irish Bible by Dr. 
MacHale, p. 345. 

Cyne, Ireland; gen, Cypeany; dat. 
Cynon, 

Bobs, m., a smith. 

Bula, f., a shoulder. 

Fealran, a philosopher, like brey- 
tesn), is of the fifth and first. 

Fejccam, m., a debtor. 

Fionn-guala, f., a woman’s name. 
Fionguala (fair shoulder.) 

Jona, f., nail (of the fiuger). 

laca, f., a duck; makes the gen. 
sing. and gen, plu. Lacan, and Lae 
¢4yy in the nom. plu. 

Lanarya, f., a married couple. 

Leaca, m., a cheek. 

ie weann, f., Leinster; Curse 
Senn, province of Leinster. 

Lungs, f., the shin. 


con, 
dat. 


dail, a fes- 


See | 


Ley. | 


| 
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Mura. £., Munster; gen. Warnan; 
as Cuyze Wuman, the province of 
Munster, ODear-Sunan, South. 
Munster—Desmond; Tuas-2Hu- 
wan, North-Muuster—Thomond ; 
Om-WMuryan, East-Munster—Or- 
mond, 

Weanwa, f., the mind; upnayge na 
méanman, mental prayer, medita- 
tion, 

Dears, f., a person. 

Sacra, f., England; gen. Sacran; 
as, TALA Sacran, land of Eng- 
land. 

Seanza, f., a cormorant, 

Raone, Reelion, in the county Kil- 
dare. 

Tajltce, f.. Teltown, in Meath. 

Teanga, f., a tongue; plu. coanzéa, 

Toots, m., border, boundary, limit ; 
Latin, terminus. 

Ujlle, £, an elbow; Latin ulna; ell, 
a measure, 

UWléa, f., beard. 

Unra, the jamb of a door. 

Dnata, shoulder, mas. and fem; 
gen, byagan. 

Capa, m., a friend, makes gen. ca- 
Thad, and dat. capayo, plu. capae 
da, or canayde, and contractedly 
caypoe. Cajpoe is the usual form. 
Capan, a friend, in the nom. case, 
is not unusual. It is then of the 
first declension ; pl. capayo. 

Caoja, f., a sheep, makes the gen. 
sing. and pl. caopac; nom. pl. 
caAojn3, sheep. 

Tata, f, land, earth, makes gen. ; 
cAlian, contractedly for ~alapan 
dat, ralaym; plu. calmans and 
cAITe. 

Those are the only nouns in the 
language that belong: to the filth de- 
clension. 


§ 55. Are not the foregoing fifty nouns too few to constitute a de. 


clension ? 


It must be answer d they should constitute a declension vir 


tually sr formally—virtually, by being exceptions to the fourth ; formally, as 


ia the text. 
fication. 


The latter way is preferable for the sake of cleazness and classi- 
In the famous Eton Latin grammar, and in all the Latin grammars, 
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that have been modeled on it, the fifth declension is retained, although the 
number of nouns in Latin belonging to it are, it is probable, fewer than 
forty. 

Some adept in Irish, seeing that certain nouns of the third declension 
form the genitive in a¢, may object and say, why not classify that family also 
into a separate declension? The reason is obvious, they are too few. Again, 
the inflection a¢ in the genitive singular is in some, as dajp, az oak, a corrupt 
form. 


Rules for the formation of the several cases, singular and plural, of the five 
dectensions, 


§ 56. FIRST DECLENSION—GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


The genitive singular is formed from the nominative by 
attenuating the key-vowel. 


With the article the initial mute consonant is aspirated, or (if the letter 
tT) eclipsed hy ct (See p. 38). 

Words of one syllable follow this rule; as,nom an cpann, the tree; gen. 
An cpainn, of the tree. 


The improper attenuation consists in changing or omitting the key-vowel 
when 7 is inserted, as, conp, a body; gon. ctunp. It is time to reject this 
improper attenuation. The genitive of cojp shonld therefore be cojrys, and 
not cujftp; and the substitution of u for o m this and in other instances arises 
manifestly from a tendency to make phonetic curtness, rather than correct 
orthography, our guide in spelling. 


§ 57. The distinguishing mark of the first declension, as has been already 
noticed, is the taking, in the genitive, of ; after the final dead vowel. Some 
words of one syllable, however, seem to be exceptions to this rule, for, 
although of the first declension, still they assume quite a different form, 
in the genitive, from other nouns of the same inflection. Nevertheless 
the rule is true of them also, for instance, ceanc, justice, should, correctly 
speaking, form, in the genitive, ceajjic, but it is found to be cejiz and cy. 
flow is this? The}, which it gets by attenuation, must, in order to show 
the case in which it is, be freely sonnded, and this sounding of the 1 assumes 
such a dominant influence over the other two accompanying vowels that the 
value either of one or ot both is entirely lost to the ear. Hence, then, for 
the sake of brevity, it has been written cejne or cific, since the sound, if 
quickly enunciated, is still the same as if written ccainc. 

Hence monosyllables of the first declension, spelled with the diphthongs 
es or eu, change eu or éa (when 6 is accented) into é; (¢ long) in the geni- 
tive—when short or unaccented, into 7, and sometimes into 7 alone; as, 


Irreqular Attenuation. 


Nominative. Genitive. 
ean, Mm, @ bird. é\n, ef a bird. 
(a)—Ca, long or eu 4 peun, m., grass. i Fen, Of grass. 
neul, m., @ cloud. néjl, of a cloud. 
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Nominative. 
(beac, m., a bee. 
! ceapiz, m., justice, right. 
cneas, fi, elif, crag. 
feans, f, auger. 
leanb, m., @ child, 
nea, f (2nd dec.), heaven. 
ineant, m., strength. 
Lenear, f (sec. dec.), @ battle. 


(bpeac, m., a trout, a speckled 
| thing. 

ceann, m., head, 
ag j ceante, f. (2nd dee.), @ hen, 

*l reat, m., @ man. 


(6)—Ga, short, into 
7, in nouns of the 
first and second 4 
declensions; as, 


And into 7; 


ingéan, f. (2nd dec.), a daughter. 


| PeANN, m., a pen. 
Lreap, m., progenitor, 
Also derivatives in ear, commonly; as, 


flajseap, m. (fidihas), heaven. 
puapipnear, m., rest. 


Genitive, 
bec, a hee’s. 
cep, of justice. 
cnte 5a, clif’s, of acliff. 
rere, of anger. 
leynb, of a child. 
neé, of heaven. 
nemnc, of strength. 
tree, of @ battle. 


brie, of a trout. 
cn, of a head. 
cytice, of a hen. 

ft, of @ man. 
ygwe, of a daughter. 
pinn, of a pen. 
rwrin, progenitors. 


rlartip (fidihish), of heaven. 


puarinr, of rest. 


TINEA, m., sickness. coy, of sickness. 


“Shp Ban nA creisZe Anoir ’nna lupe 
Te re éum ‘’puapyniy Atp cum 751d.” 
On the top of the cliff now lying 
He seeks to enjoy tranquillity and rest. 
‘On the bold cliff’s bosom cast, 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last.” 
Sonc—By that lake whose gloomy shore. 


tac, m., @ son, makes mc, of a son. 
mac mic, the son of @ son, grandson, 
neac, an individual, is not declined. 
Go,—In  ouns of one syllable or more, characterized by eo, the genitive 
singular is regular (e0]), except ceo. @ fog, makes ceod; 5leo, Zlajo. 
Ja.—Monosyllables in 74 are not regular. In forming the genitive case 
singular 74 is changed—not into 14}, but into é}, in nouns of the second as 
weil as those of the first declension ; as, jar3, m., a fish; gen, E115. 


Nominative, Genitive. 
wll, f, @ latehet, a thong. éjlte. 
5nyan, f, the sun. pneme. 
THINS, fl, a shield, racite. 
rliab, f,, @ mountain, rléybe. 


“Asur pearpays ctu lom-ra ayn mullaé na ‘pleybe.’ 
, And you will stand with me on the summit of ¢he mountain,” 
Trish Bible, by Dr. MacHale, p. 169, 
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Exceptions.—In the first declension, Unyan, rien, forms the gen. regular 
Daw; FAS, @ deer, F145; Dyas, God, makes DE; bpas, food, bd. 


“2 casas b]S Mat dace, no ’5 dl Efon’.” 
“ Using food like to mortals, or drinking wiue.”” 
Trish Homer, book v. 1. 427, 


Nouns of one syllable or more, spelled with jo, as the characteristic 
syllable change, in the genitive singular, jo into 7 (the sound of o in the 
nominative case is almost quiescent) ; as, 


’ 


Nominative. Genitive. 
lon, m., @ net. Un. 
fel, seed, race. rfl. 
Ap5100, silver. AMNZID. 
cjon, fi, @ comh. ejne. 


cnjoc, f. (2nd dec.), an end. 
dots ior, grief, sorrow. 
FAyesjor, fear, dread. 
*,” By adopting the regular attenualion all the foregoing rules can Le 
Uxpensed with, 


§ 58. Second Declension.—The genitive singular is formed, as in the ex- 
amples, by annexing e to the final syllable. The final syllable must be attenu- 
ated. (See § 49, pp. 59, 60.) 

Attenuation is regular or irregular—regnlar (see § 56), when 7 is in- 
serted before the final consonant; irregular, when the final broad vowel is 
changed for sound’s sake—e. g., A into 0, and o into u; as, 


Nominative. 
clan, f., children. 
lon5, fi, @ ship. 
And in the first declension— 
cop, m., a body. 


Genitive, 
clojnne for clainne. 
lajn3e for lon5e. 


comnp. (See p. 66, section 56.) 


In most printed Irish works and in manuscripts the irregular attenuation 


prevails. 


The regular has been with good reason adopted by late writers. 


In nouns of this declension the diphthongs ca, eu, JA, 70, in the final syl- 
lable, are changed in the genitive case into c) or }, as has been shown, 


supra, § 57. 


§ 59. Third Declension—(1) The genitive takes a broad increase (a); 
(2) ; final is omitted for correct spelling. 

(3) Nouns classed by some grammarians under a special declension termi- 
nate in aé in the genitive. They are only few in number: 


Nominative. 
beom, f., beer. 
cata, fi, @ city. 
conoyn, fi, @ crown. 
Feo fy the ricer Nore. 
lan, fi, @ mare, 
lapayn, fi, flame. 
Teawain, fry Lara. 


Genitive. 
beonaé 
cdéaprc, contractedly cadpac. 
coptoyad, and eontractedly cnonaé. 
Feoptac, 

Lajac. 

larpac. 

Teainpad. 


(4) The following, ending in j, generally omit the increase .a), peculiar 


to this declension : 
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Nominative. 
Atay. m., father, 
matan, f, mother. 
Dnata, m., brother, friar. 
byyaéamn, m., a word, an expression. 


Genitive, 
ATA. 
maéan, 
byacat. 
bryacan. 


(5) Many monosyllables of the masculine gender are of this declension ; as, 


Nominative. 
at, @ ford. 
blac, @ blossom. 
bot, a tent, a cot. 
cag. a battle. 
cnud, form. 
oruéz, dew. 
Bas, love. 
5lué, curds. 


Nominative. 
Rul, erying. 
Rue, @ voice, 
luy, an herb. 
pad, luek, 
toot, a flower. 
rnud, a stream. 
uéc, the breast. 
upblaég, a fresh blassom. 
a bud, 


Many of these, in forming the genitive, change the final vowel; as, rid. 
gen. mota; Zul, erying ; gen. Zola. It would accord better with the prin 


ciples of orthography to have no such change. 


(6) Monosyliables spelled with yo (or {) change it, in the genitive singular, 


into ea; as, 
Nominative, 
bon, @ spit. 
byé and br0é, life. 
bhoct. bulter-milk. 
cpot and cyé, a shower. 
flor, knowledge. 
tonn, deer, ele. 
Yor, a fort. 
rloc, frost, 
Tloéc, prosterity. 


Genitive, 
beans 
beada, 
ble 
cesta, 
rears. 
leanna. 
leara, 
TOACA, 
rleaéza, 


(7) Fuyl, dlood, makes fola; coyl, che will, cola; mum, the sea, mana, 
“,* The genitive case of the fourth and fifth declensions has nothing peculiar. 


§ 60. The dative case, in each of the four first declensions, is like the 
nominative. In the second declension, however, when the noun takes attenu- 
ation along with the slender increase, the dative is formed from the genitive 


by dropping the final 6; as, 
Genitive. 
corre, of a foot. 
lame, of a hand. 
reamnorge, of shamrock. 
clamrige, of a harp, 
Bnéimne, of the sun. 
marsowe, of a virgin—from mx5 
dean, 
tléibe, of a mountain. 
neyije, of heaven. 


Dative. 
coyr. 
Lay. 
peamno15. 
clanrt3. 
5Bnéin. 
MATZD]N. 


rleyb. 
ney. 


Nouns of the second declension spelled with e« or }4 in the final syllable 
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of the nominative case—as, 5nyAn, nea, rlab—taking é) in the genitive, 
form, according to rule, the dative from the genitive ; as, 

“De ya conse berpcean amac ley an ‘5neq’ azur te wr An 3eal- 
lajj—of the fruits brought forth by the sun and by the moon.”—Deutero- 
nomy, xxxiii. 14—Irish Bible by Dr. MacHale. 

QUAN nedtaqtt A co agit ‘ne7)—Our Father, who art in heaven.” 'Neym 
is the dative or prepositional case. 

Yet it must be said that amongst the Irish speaking people the sound 
given to the prepositional case in these instances is that of the nominative ; 
aS, AM HATA A cA Ayn “ne any” (pronounced nawy, and not néyv). It is 
written in this way by some of the best Irish writers; as, 

“Nuarn do Enpoenuys re A conmad ley ay © SyAb’ Sinay us an 
TrZeatina do BHaojre—And the Lord, when he had ended these words on 
Mount Sinai, gave to Moses."—Exodus, xxxi. 18. 

“Qlsup cap Gyr cedace A nus de 7n fc-plyab’ 83, do leanadat cupde- 
aéca mort é—And when [le was come down from the mountain, great mul- 
titudes followed Him.”—Jfatt. viii. 1 (Protestant Version, by Dr. William 
O' Donnell). 

*,* In the fifth declension the dative is formed from the genitive singular 
by inserting | before the final consonant. 


§ 61. Vocativex—The vocative singular is attenuated. 
In the first declension the vocative is like the genitive; as, 


Nominative, Genitive. Vocative. 
bop. bop. bojyptd. 
capan. capa. carayy (chos-aw-in ; 


pronounce awin in 
one syllable). 
Seasan (Shawn), John; « Seasay! (a haw-in), O 
John! Seamuy (Shemus), James; «6 Séamuyp! (@ heamu- 
ish), O James! 


In the second declension it is like the dative, because it has the slender 
vowel } before the final consonant ; as, 


Vocative. 
uy! (nom. and dat. are the same). A jul (7 hoo-il). 
cor, nom.; cojr (koish), dat. A éolr (a cho-ish). 
TeAC, m., NOM. ; T]3, dat, A S15 j as, A E15 ofbA, 


house of gold. 


Nouns terminating in ad, of which the great majority are masculine, 
form, when of tlie first declension, the vocative like the genitive—in 153 as, 
4 wapicayg! Ohorseman ! 4 jorge 3 rpronadatca (from royjteaé, @ vessel), 
spiritual vessel; A forZc13, ondtA15, honorable vessel, If of the secand de- 
clension they should, couformably to rule, be like the dative, and, therefore, 
should end in 13. But this is not the case. To distinguish them from nouns 
masculine of the same ending, they form the vocative singular like the nomi- 
Dative; as, A caplead! you hay! A Zyoyprad, you lass / 

§ 62. In nouns of the fourth and fifth declension the vocative singular is 
like the nominative. It is not unusual to see the word Cine, Zredand, apos- 
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trophised, Cyn; as, “ Eirin, the tear and the smile in thine eye.” Although 
this use of the name is very common, yet it is not grammatically correct. 
We should say, Cyne 50 brad, and not Cyn 50 bnad. 


§ 63. The genitive plural is, as a general rule, like the nominative singu- 
lar in all nouns of the first declension. This rule is more or less general in 
the four remaining declensions. 

In nouns of the second declension it is the same as the nominative singu- 
lar. If, however, the nominative singular end in },it is usually omitted in 
the genitive plural; as, nom. sing. rut; gen. plu. oa ral. 

Oss.—In all the declensions it is worthy of notice that the genitive 
plural terminates in a broad vowel, if possible. This is trae of nouns of the 
first and of the second, as has been shown; of the third also, for com- 
monly personal nouns terminate in aé. Those that form the nominative 
plural in Anns form the genitive by dropping a; and if they form the plural 
in ce, whether of the second, third, or fourth, the genitive plural terminates 
IN GAS; aSy 


Plural, Genitive. 
coll, fi, a wood (2nd dec.) cojlize, copllte ad. 
tar, @ flock, a territory (3rd dec.) caynze. TANTEAB. 
bajle, a fown (4th dec.) bajlca. bajltead. 
tee, f, @ fire (4th dec.) tere. TeMeAd. 


Personal nouns ending in 6)1, end others, form the genitive plural often 
like the nominative plural; as, azallany oA peandynys, the dialogue of the 
sages ; Keating would have written it, azallam ya re anonac—or, according 
to the general rule, azatlay na reanoin. 

“La heayp na ‘conta’ 5lonac, Zé;mead, 54715.”—Homer's Iliad, by Dr. 
Macflale. 

In nouns of the fifth declension, the genitives plural and singular are 
alike. 

§ 64, The dative plural is, as a general rule, formed from the nominative 
plural by changing the vowel ¢ into 7b; as, nom. plu. rule, eyes ; dat. plu. 
puylib: cowl, f, a wood; nom. pin. cojllce, woods ; dat. plu. cojllcyb: or if 
the plural end in A, by annexing jb; as, cora, corayb ; if in 76, by changing 
the digraph (16) into 7b. In nouns of the first declension the dative plural is 
formed from the nominative singular (and not from the nominative plural) by 
annexing «7b. 

In coliognial language the termination 1b is seldom heard, nor is it much 
known. In the written language, however, it is quite common. 

G2 The vocative plural is like the nominative plural. In the first de- 
cleusion it receives an increase which the nominative has not. 


§ 65.— HOW THE PLURAL OF NOUNS IS FORMED. 

Now that the learner has got through the several declensions, and has 
seen how in each the noun is inflected, the formation of the plural is to him 
a matter of no difficulty. It is on this account that the way in which Gaelic 
nouns form the plural has not been presented to the learner at an earlier 
stage. (See section 41, p. 55.) 

On examining the several classes of nouns it is seen that 
some have the same number of syllables in the plural 
as in the singular. These are called parasyllabic—that 
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is, equal in number of syllables. Others form the plural 
from the singular by annexing an additional syllable. 
These are imparasyllabic, or unequal in the number of 
syllables in the singular and plural. 

The parasyllabic include all nouns of the first declension, 
and some of the fourth; the imparasyllabic, all those of the 
remaining declensions. 

§ 66. General Rule.—All nouns of the first declension 
form the nominative plural like the genitive singular. 


Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Nom. Plural. 

ball, m., a limb. baylL. bayll. 

bop, m., a table. boyjt. boy pio. 

eac, m., a horse. eye. eye. 

bpreac, m., a trout. brye. bnye. 

rloreayt, @ progenitor, yr TI rir 

clejpteac, m., a cleric. — cléypy5- cleynyge (e is an- 
nexed.) 

mullac, m., summit mullays. mullasse. 

Nouns in |. 

sill, m., a cheek. 5eqll. sell. 

JATB, m., a fish. era: ed. 

Some have two forms; as, 

Keay, @ man. #TTt eyptand peaqta. 

Macy a son. TIC. myc and maca. 


It is worth remarking that the ciass of nouns of this declension having a 
two-fold form in tie plural are those which end in any of the liquid letters, 
1, n, 11, or happen to have a liquid letter in the final syllable; as, 


Ini 
ayzeal, an angel. anal. apozeala, contract- 
edly ajnzle-—and 
not apnzla. 
ubal, an apple. ubayl ubals, contractedly 
ubla, 
Iny 
mescan, a carrot, @ meacayy. meacazy and meac- 
parsniy—any top- ana—contractedly 
rooted plunt. EACH A 


uan, a lamb, udp. uana. 
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R final. 
Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Nom. Plural 
leabap, @ book. leabajp. — leabarp, leabapta, 


leabpia. 
R in last syllable, 


dour, a door. dopuyp. doptuyp and doplura, 
contract. doyytpe. 

S final has this liquid trait— 

e13ge4y, @ learned man. e135 If- eyFeapa, 615p45 but 
to conform to the 
rule, caol le caol— 


igre. 
A few nouns of the first declension, ending in l, n, n, take c before the 
annexed vowel; as, 


ceol, music. ceojl. ceolza, 

veul, a cloud. véeyl. yeulza. 

r3eul, a story. rel. r3eula, poeulca. 
COoZad, war. cozayd. CoZa]5, cozta. 
mutt, a wall, muyyt. muyia. 

clap, a board, a plain, clayp. claypt, clapaca. 
a level. 


The termination aca for nouns of this class is a corrupt form. 


§ 67. Nouns of the fourth declension, ending in 1, », m, 
1+ ft) followed by a vowel, form the plural from the singular 
commonly by inserting c before the final vowel; as, 


Ini. 
Nom. Singular. Nom. Plural. 
bajle, @ town, baylee and bajleeaca, 
culle, @ staff. cullze, 
mujlle, a mule. muyllze. 

Inv. 
cuayne, a corner. cuayyte. 
leyne, a shirt, a tunic. leynze, leynceaca. 
cejHe, fire. Tepe, TE|NTEACA. 


T is commonly inserted before the final vowel—but not 
always, as the following show: A 
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Nom. Singular. Nom. Plural. 

pile, @ poet. #118 (filee), and not plea, 
Fane, @ ring. FOOD, and not Payee. 
ayene, @ command. A[TeANTA, 

duyNe, a person. dace (dheeny). 

cjroe, a treasure. Cypdy, or cppoyd. 

peptic, @ pair. peppy, or posses. 

pejtire, @ perch. perperyd 


Personal nouns in ayjte, and a few others, are impara- 
syllabic ; as, 


clabaypie, a dabbler. clabaqy15. 
TZeapa, lord. TyFZe apa 


Nore.—The endings y, 73, or }, are pronounced like ee English, or 7 
French; as, cro}, ceqrdy, treasures (hish-dee) ; cyZcannd, lords (thee-ur- 
nee). 

‘i Stewart is justly of opinion,” says O’Donovan, “that the termination 
1476 or 41, added to nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import—like 
the termination rie in the French words cavalerie, infanterie, and ry in the 
English words cavalry, infantry, yeomanry ; as, laociayd, @ band of heroes.” 
That such words as laoépays, macys, eAcrayd, are collective nouns, and 
not plurals of laoé, mac, ec, appears from the examples cited by him from 
Keating, Cormac’s Glossary, and the Dinasenchus. The word eunlajé, birds, 
also is a collective noun, and not the plural of eun, @ bird. 


§ 68. The imparasyllabic class forms the plural from the nominative case 
singular by annexing e or # to the final syllable—e when the preceding 
vowel i is slender; « when broad ; as, 


Nouns of the second declension. 


Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Nom. Plural. 
oul, an element, a wish. duyle. ouylle, 
lub, a plait, a fold. lube. luba. 
lué, a mouse. lujée. luéa, 
wean, a daughter. posive. wseana, 
Zeallac, the moon. Zeallase, Zeallaca. 
fuyyeos, a window. Eupyeo|ze. fUuppeoga. 
cyaqt, @ comb. ceyple. cpap. 

Of the third declension. 
mallacc, a curse. mallacca. mallacca, 
meab-ajl, subtlety. -ala, -ala. 


lor, @ fort. eapa. leara. 


a1 
or 
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Nouns in 171; as, 


Nom. Singular, Gen. Singular. Nom. Plura!, 
SMa, @ srying-pan. oops. -57tYd. 
etait, father. raft. AlENe, arcperca. 
matarpt, mother. ~aft.  MazTple, mAszpeaca. 


Of participles, the plural is the same as the genitive singular, 


Of the fourth declension, 


Nom. Singular. Nom. Plural. 
Nouns in 1p, into 10. 
1§e, or aySe, by chang- 
ing e into te 
pao}, @ learned man. paojte. 


Of the fifth declension, 
Neuns change a into ayya 3 as, 


peapya PEAT ANIA. 

Some nouns—as, ty, an herb; deyl,@ lathe (of the second declension) ; 
snem, @ morsel (of the third)—form the nom. plural in anya, This plural 
ending, ‘which is like the Saxon termination en (as in exen)} is more gene- 
ral’’ than the slender increase, because more distinct and forcible. 

The termination aéa, in nouns of the second and third 
declensions, adds strength to the term. However, the form 
seems corrupt. 


Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Nom. Plural, 
plac. tlajze. placa, placaca. 
clair. claire. clajre and clappe- 
ACA. 


reartc, lights (Exodus, pzayite. = PBA|tTACa. 
xxix. 8). 


§ G9. IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Dat. Singular. 
bean, f., a woman. mya, MIAO. 
cou, M., a fog. ejac, CeO}5. Ceo. 
co, fi, a nut. cen. cnu. 
ce, £, the earth. Cmypad, ene, 
cps, m., a sty or fold. cpo}. cpé. . 
Djs, God. De. Dia, vocative Da, 


and Dyas, 
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Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Sat. Singular. 
54, m.,aray or javelin BAe, Za}. 34, Fa]o 
30, fr & goose. Fens. Fed. 
ta, m., a day. lae. la, lo, 
rj, fy ee month. mica, mire me, 


o, or ua, m., @ grandson uy, WA, OF O. 
or descendunt. 


Plural, 
WHA, women. bay, moyazb. 
cad, figs. ceo. coocatb, 
yd, epoca, nuts. cod, cnotayzb or cyoybe 
cpedeana, earths. enpas. cnedeanayb. 
corte, folds, cns, endtayb, 
cuqn, hounds, con. conab. 
Mee or Dajte, Gods. Dyo. Hareb. 
parece or Bay, rays or Zat or Zae- Zayb, Zactyb. 
javelins. Tad, 
Beadid or Feana, geese. Fead. Beadyb, Zeanazb. 
lacte, days. ts or lacdad. lactyb. 
mora, months. mjor. miorayb. 
uj, grandsons, &c. ua. ub, Voc. uy, 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


§ 70. Properties of Adjectives.—In Gaelic, adjectives are 
declined. 

Their position 13 after, not before the noun with which 
they agree; as, feat “ xeanathall,” a friendly man—like 
the French homme aimable, literally “a man amiable.” (See 
‘* Syntax,” c. ii.) 

“Tn English, adjectives remain unchanged in their terminations. The 
word good, for instance, undergoes no change in gender, number, or case, ir: 
the following—a good man (m.); @ good woman (f.); @ good house (n.); 4 
see a good man (obj.); 4 see good men (plu. obj.); @ yood man’s (poss.) 
house ; good men’s (plu. poss.) houses. 

The slightest acquaintance with any foreign language will show the mere 
English student that the adjective is inflected like the noun with which it 
agrees. In French and in Italian, for example, it varies in gender and num- 
ber. 

French. Italian. 
Sing. bon, m. ; bonne, f., good. bono, m. ; bona, f. 
Plu. dons, m.; Lonnes, f. oni, m.; bone, f? 
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In other langnages—say, Latin, Greek, German—it varies in gender 
number, and case: 


Latin. Greek. German. 
Nom. onus. ayaéos. guter. good (man). 
Gen. oni. ayabou. gutes. of a good (man). 
Dat. bono. 2720w. gulem. to a good (man). 
Acc. bonum. ayabov guten. good (man.) 
Ab. bono. ayabw. gutem. with @ good (:nan), 


In the singular number, masculine gender, the adjective undergoes seve- 
ral inflections as is seen by the foregoing. 

These remarks are in some measure necessary for the young student, who 
is accustomed to look upon the adjective in English as invariable. They 
will serve to render clear what is going to be said on the declension of adjec- 
tives in Gaelic. 

Take an example of a noun and adjective: 


Fean moj, @ big man. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom.) ,, 3 sig 
Ave: pon Feat nor. DA LTT mons. 
Gen. an fy thd). na b-fean mon. 
Dat. do ’n fean mor. dO NA FeAnalb mara. 


In this example, mn, the nominative singular, masculine, becomes mojn 
in the genitive singular, and moma in the nonnative plural : 


Dean mon. the big woman. 


Singular, Plural. 
Nom. s ey 7 = 
‘Ace. f°” bean mor, HA MHA Mons (mara). 
Gen. na mna miipte (moirhye) na m-ban mon. 
Dat. do ’9 mnaoy mon. dO nA MNAarb mopA, 


Agreeing with a noun of the feminine gender, mon becomes, in the geni- 
tive singular, moine, and in the dative min; nom. plu. mona, masculine 
and feminine’—Easy Lessons; or, Sely-{ustruction in Irish, part iv., forty- 
fourth lesson. (Dublin—Mullany, Publisher.) 


Another example—one in which the final vowel of the sdjective is 
slender ; 


Snstao min, the fine revdie. 


Singular. Piural. 
Nom. ee ‘ : en 
‘Ace, 57 THStAD THAN YA THasapo we. 
Gen. an ternacayd min. Na PNATAD min. 
Dat. d0 0” c-rnAdaD Thin. do ys pUAdsdab myjne. 


Ons.—2)jn is not changed in the genitive masculine, because the pecu- 
far effect of that case is ro assume a slender vowel. Now, as the vowel is 
already slender, the genitive ¢aznot assume another, and therefore undergoes 
no change. 


§ TL. How Adjectives are Declined.— Adjectives in Gaelic 
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follow the form of inflection peculiar to nouns of the same 
gender and of the like termination, 

(4) Adjectives with a broad characteristic—as, apd, high ; 
mon, large, great; caol, slender; zpadac, loving ; tpom, 
heavy—are declined after the form of the first and second 
declension. : 

(6) Adjectives with a slender characteristic—as, bynv. 
harmonious; min, fine; milyy, sweet ; cayp (thash), soft, 
moist—are declined after the form of the fourth and first 
declension. 

(c) Adjectives ending in amayl, after the form of the 
third declension. 

(d) Adjectives ending in vowels are indeclinable. 


Examples of each in their simple or unaspirated form. 
(a)—CGoaol, slender.* 


Singular. Plural. 

- Mase. Fem, Mase. & Fem, 
ries caol, cool. caola. - 
Gen. caojl. — caoyle. caol. 
Dat. — caol. caoyl. caola. 
Voc. caoyl — Eaoyl. ésola. 

Dpasac, loving. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Mase. & Fem, 
aes BRAGAC.  Zypeasac. BltASaca, 
Gen, Zrdda45. ZpA5a735e. Bread.ac. 
Dat. = Zpadac. 548075. Bpeasaca. 
oc. = FptABay5. Fprsdac. BeAasaca. 
(b)—2)jv, sine, smooth. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Mase. & Fem, 
att mp. mV. mjpe. 
Gen.  wjn. mine. mip. 
Dat. jv. mi. mine. 


Tert, hol, makes ceo in the genitive singular and nominative plural. 


* Pronounced kael—see sound of diphthong ao, p. 24, section 12, 
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(c)—Flajéatnayl, princely, generous. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. Prlazéarpayl flajcarls 
Voc. 
Gen. ¢layzamla. ¢lajearpayl. 
Dat. — playéarayl. glagcarla, 


The spelting of the root ¢lajé, @ prince, is preserved even though the 
suffix Arpayl (same as porajl—Latin simile)—beginning with a broad vowel 
4—is annexed. 


(2)—Sona, lucky ; vona, bad, unluchy ; aoyda, aged. 


Singular & Plural, 
Voc. } pona. 


Beo, living, makes gen. by; plur. beods; as, Wt)ac De by, 
the Son of the living God. 


§ 72. Adjectives terminating in the liquid letters l, m, n, [1, or f, are 
like nouns syncopated (see section 66, p. 72); as, 


Nom. Masc.—Sing. Gen. Fem.—Sing Plural. 

(2) utpal, humble, urparle 5 contractedly, ujrmle. umla, 
uaral, 2oble warpazle 5 o uarrle. uarla, 
neamapt, fat. peamMaytie 5 ” flerppie. plearpna. 

(6) alujo, charming. Aluye 5 ” Ajlne. Aylne. 
4016610, delightful. so6bine 5 7 Aodbne, Aobne. 
olin, ford. oye ; ” dylre. oylre. 
mylyr, sweet. mylyre. ” mylre. mylre. 

(e) Zeanatayl. Beanatila 5 % Zeanamla,  5canatyla, 


It is the nature of the liquid letters to unite with the consonants to 
which they are in proximity, and thus elide the vowels. This is a law of 
phonetics, and therefore not peculiar to any language. 


Ons.—The termination a1.j1 is contracted in Scotch Gaelic into ar and 
eqls as, reapampayl, manly; Scotch Gaelic, reanal: platamayl, princely ¢ 
rlajteql: cuscarpayl (from cuad, the left hand, the north, the country as 
opposed to the word ¢own), ominous, sinister, left-handed, awkward, clownish, 
rustic; Scotch Gaelic, tuacayl. In some few Irish works this contracted 
form has been adopted. What a strong affinity the termination ajl has to 
the English /y—man/y (man-like), princely ( prince-lixe). 
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§ 73. Monosyllables spelled with the diphthongs ea, eu, 
14, 10, follow in, every particular, the analogy of the declen- 
sion of nouns; as, 


Nom. 
Ace. f detlts Sharp. 


Gen. —-Rey}15 fem. Fezpre. 
Dat.  Zeup; fem. 5é)p. 
“Peunla ay cujl énaobajs” (gen. case, masculine, of cnaobaé agreeing 


with the noun ¢cujl, m., dack, gen. case of cul)—“ the pearl of the branching 
tresses.”— Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. i., p. 184. 


“Do labain, ’p do eu5 rf Wan amaé ap bps 
Na heyangayl’ cei’ oa fazazl arp bnuad pus’ 


= mero 
S5amanayn pujece. Homer, book v. lines 39, 40. 


Literally—“ Ste spoke, and led Mars forth from the din of the fierce strife, 
Leaving him seated on the bank of Scamander’s stream.” 


The adjective cejn’ (from cear, stern), in the second line, is gen. singu 
lar, feminine, for cejne, agreeing with jangay’ (for janzajle). 

“Ca pabairp Anoyy A cayljn b53—Where have you been, my little girl.’ 
(Ancient Musie of Ireland, vo}. i., p. 66.) 015, in this line, is the vocative 
case of bea3. 


§ 74. Adjectives declined with Nouns.—Adijectives be- 
ginning with mutable consonants are aspirated like nouns 
with which they agree. (See Rule 11, p. 38.) 

The learner knows, from what has been stated in p. 37, that (1) nouns 
feminine, having the initial consonant mutable, are aspirated in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular—so are adjectives feminine; and (2) nouns 
masculine in the geuitive—so are adjectives masculine. The vocative, like 
the yocative of nouns, is aspirated. The consonants not aspirated are the 
same—viz., 5, t, 7, after d, c, 7, |, 95 a8, 4 Catt dear, O fair maid? 


Ay peat Zeal, the white man. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ay feazt seal. DA ETE Beals. 
Acc. Feat 3 FIT 3! 
Gen. an fit Bl. na b-poap zeal. 
Dat. don feat Zeal. do na peaptayb Zeala. 
Voc. 4 Frye Syl & feapta Zeala. 


(For other examples, see p. 77). 


Notx.--The nominative plural of adjectives masculine are commonlt 
aspirated in the initial mutable, when the noun going before it ends ina 
consonant, as in the foregoing example. But if the noun terminate in a 
yowel, or in a consonant of the same class as the initial of the adjective—or 
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in », ct, r, when the preceding consonant is b, c, 7, l, or 0, see p. 35-—aspi- 
ration is not produced; as, na ceolca binne, the harmonious melodies; nv 
capaty djfleaca, the straight paths; na bajo cron, the heavy bvats. 

Oxs.—The initial mutable of adjectives 1s sometimes eclipsed, as in the 
foregoing examples—na b-peapt n5cal; also in the following—“ De ban. 
nab na pean pyab, agur ve conad na Z-cnoc ‘mH-buan’—Of the tops of 
the ancient mountains, of the fruits of the everlasting hills.” (Deuteronomy, 
xxxi. 5, Irish Bible by Dr. MacHale.) 

“And when the adjective begins with a vowel, it has prefixed; as, na 
b-fean y-aluyn, of the fair men.” 


The following examples show how nouns and adjectives 
beginning with a vowel are declined: 


Example 1—d34naé Api, @ tall young man. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. pie, an BOO st. 2 
Ree. } Ot) T-SZAYAE AD. Hd _-3ZANayB Apa. 
Gen. 49 654na15 S]pd. YA Y-O5ANdE N-AND, 
Dat. 90’ 6Z4yae Apo. do Na h-d5anaj5yb Apo. 
Voc. — & dZayays Aypd. & GZANACA AOA. 


Example 2—6)3 alujy, a beautiful virgin, 


Nom. om al h-drze Al 

Ace. £9? O15 Stayp. na h-dj5e Slayye. 
Gen. a h-oy5e Sluyne. pa 0-675 p-aluyy. 
Dat. d0'n 6)5 aluyyy. do ya b-675]6 Aluyne. 


*,* In the dative singular the initial mutable of the adjective is not 
eclipsed, although that of the noun with which it agrees is. Aspiration, in 
this case, at present generally prevails. (See ‘‘ Syntax.’’) 

«> In modern Irish the dative plural of nouns terminates in 1; that 
of adjectives does not, except those employed like nouns ; as, ‘ 2typ1 beovajt 
a5Ur Att mAnbajb—On the living and the dead.” (dpostles’ Creed.) 

Oss, 2.—The plural of adjectives is formed according to the rules given 
for the formation of the plural of nouns. 


§ 75.—An Exercise containing many Adjectives. 
“Cé Sluyn tu, a jnZio tion, on conf, éeany agzur cpus, 
Do bemym mo bryscap Fé ad b-fuyl joonca AGT cnqpss ob, 
Wa déan djomar, na dan coud; apt deplb oujye ddan cur Opa. 
Ha by baos-Sloptac na bond; cups 00 éonn a’p do all. 
Dy d’aogzoyl jr de 44EiUl cH, NA bpp do Moyde cap Fad 15, 
Ha by 5uAiriean, na by 545; by 50 MAcanTa, MAll, min. 
Wy by bos, Ap na by cpuayd; na bryr 4’p 7a céan wall Arad fen. 
Mo teagary ova nZecabajpe usr, jp pads placpar do clu s 5-cén.” 
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“Though beautiful thou art, O fair daughter, in body, head, and form, 

I give my own word that these are nothing but black clay. 

Conceive not pride, then, nor jealousy on account of the figure of a 
body God has framed. 

Be not vain-glorions, nor haughty ; be mindful of your (being gifted 
with) reason and sense. 

Be of one will and of right understanding; do not, above all, break 


thy vow. 
Be not courting danger; be not rough; be becoming, retiring, 
gentle. 


Be not soft, and be not hard; do not provoke boasting, nor express 
it yourself. 
My advice should you accept from me, far shall thy fame spread— 
even to the remotest time.” 
Cowajple Dojn5yo0.* 


§ 76.—DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


Adjectives express the qualities of things. An adjective may have a 
certain quality—say (1), whiteness, 2s something differing from blackness or 
redness—and so far indicates a state or degree, which it can in some sense be 
called; or, viewing it in relation to some other definite object, it may have the 
quality (2) in a higher or lower degree; or (3) iu relation to all other things 
of the same kiud, it may possess the quality in a state which no other object 
possesses, and therefore in the highest or utmost degree, There are, then, 
three states, called degrees, which an adjective represents—(1) the positive, 
(2) comparative, and (3) superlative. They are termed degrees of compa- 
risen, for, even in the superlative, there is a comparison between the quality 
found in the special subject spoken of, and the like quality as it abides in all 
other things, taking each singly. This view of the superlative degree is 
correctly expressed in Gaelic by the form of words employed.”’—Easy Les- 
sons; or, Seif-Jnstruction in Irish, lesson 46—Dublin, published by John 
Mullany, 1, Parliament-street. 

(a) The positive is the simple form of the adjective; as, caol, slender s 
Beansmipayl, amiable. 

(b) The comparative expresses an increase or decrease of the quality, 
forin, or number of one thing in respect to those that abide in some other. 

(c) The superlative shows them to exist in the highest state, either abso- 
luteiy or relatively. 

§ 77. Comparison of equality, ¢0; as, le, as, (eat) ‘ 
Azur, as, (and). 

Ons.—lLe, with, means as when the comparison of equality is drawn bee 
tween two things; as, cA Seagan é0” Sno “le” Seamuy—Jobn is as 
tall as James; “co” sean “le” Wacupaleny—as old as Mathusalem. 

Ss5ur, and, means as when the comparison is drawn between two actual 
or possible states of the same or kindred things; as, TA Dya “0” Lajoipt 
Any ws “a'r” bi ye Ann né—God is as strong to-day as He was yesterday. 
Ts an poolaipe “60” mays ann jus “a'r? by pe blagain o Fi—the 


* Composed by Angus O'Daly Fyonn, A.D. 1570, and copied from a MS, 
belonging to Dr. Murphy, late Bishop of Cork. 
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scholar is as good to-lay as he was a year ago. Ts ay c-ojde “ é0” pose 
ble “s'p” béjb ye A éojsée—the professor is as learned as he ever will 
re. 
§ 78. Comparison of superiority and of inferiority is the 
same as the genitive singular feminine followed by the 


conjunction ’ya or JOA; as, 
Nominative. Gen. Sing. Fem. Comparative 
cpom, heavy. Troe. Tployme, more heavy. 


Jr “ Tptoqine” Se “YW” ayptZjoo— 
Gold is heavier than silver. 

Ny M cpoyme” 6p ns appzjoo— 
Gold is not heavier than silver. 
QAiy Toye Sp YA apptzyod P— 

Is gold heavier than silver ? 


Ty plain discourse njoy is employed before the comparative, and ’n4, than, 
efter; as, 

Te on nfor trope * DA ATPIZ}OO— 
Gold is heavier than silver. 

“In all perfect sentences the comparative is usually followed by jonas, 
than; and when preceded in the sentence by any verb, except the assertive 
verb jr, it has njoy prefixed. 

“When the assertive verb 77 or ar begins the sentence, nfor cannot be 
used; as, If fespin mé Jona éu—I am better than thou.”—O’ Donovan. 

Wjor is a contraction of n] or 76, @ thing, and the assertive verb qr. ‘It 
is often,” says O'Donovan, “found written in two words in very ancient 
manuscripts.” In the past tense njor becomes np bud (or bs): 

“Try Y-ajcmeass jomanna, de Teun Feapayb vo by a Becomaryr yn 
ann Enna, Abdur ny tayb nompa, no 6 tp a leye de macalb Wlead 
“ba mo,” agur “ba Appacca,? “dba cross” apgur ba cali, ba 
clyroe” 4 5-clearayb Foyle Azur 5477518 '9A jAD—There were three tribes 
or orders of champions at the same time in Ireland; and before them, nor 
since, there were not of the descendants of Milesius any set of men faller, 
more manly, more courageous, stronger, oy more expert in feats of valour 
and bravery than they.”— Keating, vol. i., p.398. (Dublin, edited by William 
Haliday.) 

“Balb mo teazarg, 4 19510 gin, VA ddan bap At do Bel. 

HNjon db’ aylne Eu a folt man Sp, ns UZna ngjon Deng; 

Won b’aylne cu a Z-cnus paoppt, na Deypoje fa cron cna. 

“Receive my instructions, O fair daughter; claim not superiority on 

account of thy frame. 

Thou art not fairer in golden tresses than Una, the daughter of 
Dearg ; 

7 art not fairer in a free frame than Deirdre of the gentle 
Oru.’”? 

From a MS. by Aagus O'Daly Fionn (A.D. 1570). 
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§ 79. Sometimes ve, for ve é, of it, is annexed to the comparative so as 
to form a “ synthetic union” with it; as, reapinve, better of ; s)lene, whiter 
of; croympe, heavier of; miyde for medrade, worse of; Ir Feannde cu 
Tin, you are the better of that; mj miroe tu rin, you are not the worse of 
that—a form of expression quite common amongst the people whenever they 
give one anything that is likely to serve him. Ny mirde cu ry is re- 
solved to this form—n1 meara ou ve rin, thou (art) not the worse of that. 
That ve is a prepositional pronoun is certain (a) from authority: (1) “ This 
should not be cousidered a second form of the comparative, as Stewart and, 
from him, Haliday have stated, but a mere idiomatic junction of ve, te, of: 
be 6."—O' Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 121. 


(2) “ Post comparitivum frequens est particnla ve que videtur respon- 
dere Latiné, eo” —Zeiiss—Grammatica Celtica, vol. i. p. 283. 


(b) Any person who speaks the language, and knows its structure, must 
of necessity agree with the two learned authorities just cited. 


(c) No valid reason is given by Stewart, Haliday, nor by a certain 
late writer, in support of their views. 


*,* The repetition of the positive is used—after the manner of the 
Italians—as a superlative absolute, by the peasantry: kx.—cnom chon, 
heavy heavy; mot mop, great g et; cirom ction, crooked crooked. 


§ 80. The relative superlative, like the comparative, is 
the same in form as the genitive singular, feminine. 


How then is it distinguished from the comparative? In three ways— 
first, by the use of the article before the noun, as in French and Italian; as, 


Se Lonon “an” bare yr céimaila ve bajleib an dormanm—London 
js the most famous city of the cities of the world. French.—Londres est le 
plus famcuse de toutes les villes du monde. 


S$} an c-Seanayy an abaqn yt parce Ann @ypyon—The Shannon is the 
longest river in Ireland. French.—La Shannon est éa plus longue de toutes 
les rivieres d’Irlande. 


( The article precedes the noun in Irish ; In English, French, Italian, 
the adjective. The article (An) is often left understood; as, re Seasan qr 
Reansla, Jahn is the friendliest ; an ce, the person; an nea, the indivi. 
dual, can be supplied—jr te Seagzan an ce ip Zeanatla. 


Secondly, the comparative degree is always followed by ‘na, then; the 
superlative is not. 


Thirdly, with the comparative there are only two things contrasted, 
with the superlative, three or more are either expressed or understood. 


Nore.—This form of phrase—cya Aca if finne; chd Aca IP o75e, can 
certainly be translated by a comparative or superlative—W hich of them is the 
older; which of them is the younger: or, Which of them is the oldest ; 
which of tiem is the youngest. But in sentences of this formation the con- 
text is sufficient guide; for the question put, regards two or more than two— 
if the former, yr rjane and jr o75e are the comparative degree ; if the latter, 
they are each the superlative. 

Whenever it happens that the meaning in such phrases is ambiguous, it 
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is well to supply such expressions as will destroy the ambiguity. For this 
reason some lrish grammarians have thought it necessary to add to the rela- 
tive superlative form in such instances, the words aj bjé, af ally pan do- 
wan, in the world, and the like. 

Adjectives in the comparative or superlative degree are 
not declined. 


§ 81. The superlative absolute is formed by prefixing—as 
in French, bien, tres, fort; Italian, molto, piu; English, 
far, much, very, by Jur, tvo—to the positive, the following: 


An, very, Qs. 
rion, crue. 
5le, pure. 
TS, very, excessively. 


Tap, exceedingly (Ger- 
man, sehr). 

ip, very, (in the depres- 
sing sense). 


an mare, very good. 

ploreiaye, éruly good. 

jlegeal, purely white. 

plo tiayé, ewcessively good, \ 
too good. 

pate mae, exceedingly good, 


upt-jrjol, very lowly; ap- 
Speana, very ugly. 


There are many primitive adjectives in Irish, such as caojn, hind; ont, 
fond ; >noé, bad; d}An, strong; mon, great, and the like, which—like 
gros, fond; xaxos, bad; peyas, great; dvs, swiff—unite with nouns, 


verbs, and other adjectives. 
noun. 


In this case, of course, they precede the 


Ufle, signifying al, follows its noun; ia the sense of every it precedes it. 
Ex.—%ly donan ayle, ali the world; na vaojne ujte, all the people; an 


ujle Sujne, every body. 


Deas, good ; optoc, bad; yjonn, white; nuad, new; ean, old, go before 


the noun, 


Maye, good; ole, bad; ban, Zeal, white, bright; up, new, fresh: 


sores, old, follow the noun. 


§ 82. Irregular Comparison.—The following adjectives, 


which are, it is remarkable, irregular in most languages, 
are irregular in Gaelic. They do not form the comparative 
and superlative like to the genitive case singular, feminine. 


beas, little. pjor luda. 1 lugs. 
dead, good. yy dead. yy DEAG, 
pada, long. a EAyoe. ny PAyDe. 
(FoISre, ox Forres 
ro5uy, neats 1 FOUR 39) FOUSee 


(yeapa, DEA s 
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repr, 


upp, 


3o}t, near (of place). ,, 


‘i easy. 


Boy, near (of 
time). 


Fest, short. 


uat, guich. 


MOTLAD, Y 
yoda, § 


many. 


jouryy, dear.; 


inayé, good. 
myc, often. 
moi, great, 
ole, bad 


text, hot, 
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pjor furs, ua. 


If Fura, upars 


34yTie » Boye, irreg. ine 
crease, Joye. 
Zope. Boyde. 
1 VUCATA a DeApa. 
cuyfce. {euppee. 
” fe a BOA. 
aayce, regu- . 
Tale. ge Tuaée. 
”\Vctyree, from ” 
zur, beginning. (e"lree 
md. mo, 
» (has, wf 
» jontduyne, or ,. fournuyne, anpee 
ana. 
a Fes n» ECA 
5) TONGA. yy THONCA. 
a» «190. + «Mo. 
» MeATA. » Meapa. 
Teo. Teo, 
iy pe ” ceota, 


For examples of all these, see Easy Lessons in Irish, part iv., lesson 47. 
§ 83.—Numeral Adjectives. 


Value. 
1, aon (pr. ee-wz, in one syl.) 


3. 
4 

5. 
6. 
a 
8. 
9. 


Cardinals, 


06, 54. 

cyt]. 

ceatap, ceyepet 
ctz 

re. 

peace, 

occ. 

YAoq. 


Ist. 

2nd, 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
Tth. 
8th. 
9th. 


Ordinals, 
cand, soniiad.} 
DSAS, Daa. 
Tpieap, Tp{mas. 
Ceatpiarpad.$ 
chyZeas. 
pejioad and péyread. 
peactripad, 
oétmad. 
NAopAds. 


* Do, two, in the abstract; 54 precedes and qualifies the noun. 
+ Ceatan, four in the abstract; as, rn 6 an ceatan, that is fours ceyé- 
ne is accompanied by a noun ; as, cejepe cor, four feet. 
aa i termination 1ijad annexed to the cardinal gives the corresponding 
ordinal. 
§ The fourth of anything; hence it signifies quarter, a quartan, a stanza, 
G portion of land, a ploughland, the thigh, 


80. 
90. 


100. 
200. 
300. 


400. 


1000. 
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Cardinals, 


. dere, 


A01-deUZ, 


- 06 Seuz. 


Tytf-deug. 


ceatay]t-deuz. 


+ cyZ-deuz. 


pé-deu5. 
peact-deuz. 
oét-deu3. 
NAoj-deu5. 


« FéSe, or ETE. 
+ 401 af ECE, OF AON aye 


ECD. 
dd a’ FICC, 
FIcie: 
uy 4’p fICe, or oH aqlt 
Ficy>. 


or 06 aye 


+ ceataytt a t fice. 


+ cmd, at FICC 


. ye ay Fyce. 
+ peace a’f fyEe. 


ott ap EC. 
Nao] 4’¢ FICE. 


» deyé “FP FICe, ancient 


form tpyoéao. 


« S00 deUZ v’f FIGe. 
. DA ECO, 
2 Depew’ PO FIC]D,ca0zAD 


TI FIG}. 


. dee vp tp] EET. 
cet Ete. FICT2, oCtrij05 ad. 


dele a’P cette FIC]9- 


ceud, 

da Ceud, 
tpt] Ceud. 
cejtpe ceud. 
mile. 


Ordinals 


10th. dejéripad. 


11th. 
12th. 
13th, 


14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
ith. 
18th. 
19th, 
20th. 
21st. 


23rd. 
24th, 


25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 


- 29th. 


30th. 


3st. 

40th. 
50:h. 
6Uth. 
70th. 
80th. 
90th. 


100th. 
200th, 
300th. 
400th. 


AONTAD DCUS. 
doti)Ad deuz. 
TIeftinad Deus, orcpear 
deus. 
CEATLATAS Deus. 
cnjZthad deus. 
petpad deus. 
peactiad-oeuz. 
octrhad deuz. 
YAOHTHAS deus. 
zjceas. 
SOYMAS aft FIC jd. 


dOTAS AIT FIC]o. 
TeyIHAD ayye FCP. 


COATIAMAS jf E/E]. 
CURA are ICT. 
Petad ape fycyd. 
POAETINAS arp FYCIDd. 
OCTINAd aqpt Fycjd. 
YAopHead appe PCy. 
dEICTIADS Appt FICyd. 


AOMMIAS DEUZ Aye FC TO 
dA EC]Dead. 

DEICIIAD AT] A FIC IO. 

Pais FIE Dead. 

dee MAS aypt Tye] EPCTO 

coytpe FIC}De45. 

deerad aye Cette 
FICTO. 

CeUudAd, 

da Ceudad. 

Tt] Ceudad. 

cejtple cendad, 


1000th, mijleas. 
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2000. 54 tile. 2000th. da milead. 
3000. tpi myle. 3000th. thy mflead. 
10,000. dejé mile. 10,000th. dezé injlead. 
160,000. myllyay. 1000,000th. imllyanas. 


§ 84. Ons.—Deus from neré, ten, same as the English teen, annexed to 
the digits, gives the cardinal numbers above ten. 

Numeral adjectives are found to go before the noun to which they refer. 
When a number greater than ten is employed the noun is placed between 
the digit and the decimal termination; as, cyy-deu5, ¢hirteen ; cy\j-oujne- 
deun, thirteen persons. 

4)" Some of the digits affect the initial mutable of the noun that fol- 
lows by aspiration, others by eclipsis. 

Aspiration is produced by aon, one; da, fwo, except da d-cpjan, fwo- 
thirds. 

Eclipsis by reacc, seven; oét, eight ; nsoi, nine; dec, ten, and their 
compounds; as, reAact-b-peap-deus, seventeen men; oct-deus, eighteen ; 
naoy deus, nineteen. Of course they cause, when preceding vowels, n to be 
prefixed.—See Syntax; ddjectives. 

No change occurs after cn, three; cejéne, four; cuy5, five; re, siz; 
riée, twenty; tnyoca, thirly, Ke. 

Fiée, fiwenty, makes gen. rjéean ; dat. ¢1¢7>; nom. plur. r1cy>. 

Ceud, a hundred; gen. céj> ; first dec., nom. plural, ceuda. 

*," Ceun, first, is precevied by the article (an, the); ceun, @ hundred, 
is not; as, ceud rean, an hAunlred men; “an” ceud reat, the first man. 

Wile, @ thonsand ; fourth dec., nom. plural, milee. 

Fés, twenty; ceun, a hundred; wile, a thousand, have a collective 
meaning, and hence have the noun in the singular nunber; as, ceud dujne, 
an hundred persons (person); tile rean, a thousand men (man). 

The ordinals ceud, first; dana, second; and tnear, taird, aspirate the 
noun that follows them; as, an éeud fean, the first man; An ceud bean, 
the first woman. The ordinal oécias, eiyAth, whether the noun following it 
be masculine or feminine, takes t before it; as, An t-oécsmad jnZean, the 
eighth daughter. 

§ 85.— Numerals applied to Persons only. 


dir, @ parr. repeap, séx persons. 
mMOyt-fereap, U seven 
beypz, a couple. or ee persons. 
Lanamayn, @ married couple. — oétap, eight persons. 
tytn, a trio, three persons. naonbapt, nine persons. 
ceatpan, four persons. deyeneaban, ten persons. 
chyzean, five persons. daneug, twelve persons. 


The foregoing are compounded of the word rean and the numerals— 
three, four, five, six, seven; v.g.. reyrean is composed of ré, six, and ean, 
man ; daneus is contractedly for od-pean-deus5, dwelve men. lence this 
form of enumerating is applied to persons only, whether male or female; as, 
re]reatt reap, six men; yeirean ban, six women. We could not correctly 
say mor-fejrean capal, seven horses, Ojr and beyne are excepted, as the 
word reat enters not into their composition. They can, therefore, be con- 
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nected with their own proper substantives. All these govern the noun in the 
genitive plaral. 
§ 86.—Farious Examples of Numeral Adjectives and Nouns, 
Simple Form, 


Mas. Fem. 
Aon OZ anA6. AON) O15e one youth, one virgin. 
BS d5aNaC, 64 615, two youths. two virgins. 
rnf 0540415, &e. ery ose. three youths. three virgins. 
yearée 0-0540415. Teac n-djZe. seven youths. Seven virgins. 
oét n-O54Na15, &C. OT N-O15e. eight youths. eight virgins. 


crf oanaj3 deugz. —cptf Gjge veuz. thirteen youths. thirteen virgins. 

From this it appears that nouns following 04, ¢wo, are neither singular 
nor plural. It is a kind of dual number. Jiut from this solitary instance 1 
does not follow that there is a dual number in the Irish language. 

In enumerating, without mentioning the noun, we say aon, one; 0, two 
cry, three; ceatan, four, and not aon, da, cejtpte 5 04 and cejéite are 
used only when the noun is expressed. 

The articulated form of the numeral adjective and noun is nearly the 
same as that of any other adjective and noun of the like gender. 


Examples : 
Mas. Fem. 
AN t-A0 OF4aNA6. an don 615. one youth. one virgin. 
An 0% 65446. An 0% 613. two youths. two virgins. 
na nj h-o54na73 na cn{ b-d1ge three youths. three virgins. 


DA PEACE N-OZANATS. DA react N-d1Ze. seven youths. seven virgins. 
NA Teac N-0544]5 NA Feact y-d1Ze seventeen youths. seventeen virgins. 
deus. deus. 

Nore.—What a very close affinity exists among the several early branches 
of the great Indo-European family of languages may be best perceived from 
a list of numerals in the several Janguages. 
ee 
Sym- San- 


bol. Trish. Welsh, Latin. : Greek. Teutonic. | sorit, 
ee La 
1. | son. un unum ay ein eka 
Da. dau duae 
2.1 50, i leet Aue } duw tue dwan 
4 ¢ tres TpEs 7 i 
3.) ony. ‘tri eee pte } thri tri 
4, uatuor, Tecoapes 
ceatap. | pedwar q : tea 
nm p )L gu sscork reropa fiudar chaluy, 
5. | cung. pump quingue mévTe finfe pancha 
6.} re. chwech | sea é& sehs shash 
7. | reséc. saith septem éxta sibun saptan 
8. | occ. wyth octo oKTw ohto. ashta 
9.| nao} (pr. | naw Novem evvea, niguni | navan 
nhee). | 
10. | deqé. dég decem | Sexo tehan dasan 
20.|rée. — fugain | vigints | fo ig | vinsati 
FI gain viginti ie\ikeneori } tnentig | vinsati 


100. | ceun, cant centum | €xaroy hunt satam 
a | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRONOUN. 


§ 87. Pronouns stand for nouns. They are distributed 
into six classes—personal, compound personal, possessive, 
relative, demonstrative, interrogative, and indefinite. 

§ 88. The personal pronouns are— 

First Person, 


Singular. Plural. 
P10, we, us; Jyn, second- 


me, I, me. 
ary or aspirated form.* 
Emphatic Form, 
mire. Ty-ve. 
Second Person. 
tu, thou : secondary r1bs, yes yous secondary 
form, tu, or aspirated form, 1b. 


Emphatic Form, 

wuya. yib-pe. 

Personal pronouns of the first and second person are not characterized by 
gender, for the speaker and the person or thing spoken to are, from being 
present, sufficiently cognoscible. 

Third Person—Masculine. 
te, he, him, or it; ¢, se-  ryad, they, them 3 second- 
condary form for fe.f ary form, 1ad. 
Feminine. 
1] (shee), she, her, it; j, secondary form, 
Emphatie Form. 

ye-14n, r1-Te- T]Ad- pan. 

Zeiiss slows that in the ancient language there had been a neuter pro» 
noun—ed, if; as, }f ed, qf MATS dAoTb, est “id” vobis bonum. 


“One striking example of this” (the fact that Zeiiss consulted the old 
glosses in the Irish MSS. found in the monasteries of St. Gall and of Milan\ 


* The initial y, being at first changed by aspiration to ¢ (which = 2 in 
sound), was finally omitted. 
t S (asp.) having been omitted. 
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‘is, that before the researches of Zciiss the form of the neuter gender had 
never been discovered, nor is it yet acknowledged by any Irish scholar of 
Treland. Zeciiss found it throughout.”—From the Ulster Journal of Arche- 
ology Notice by Dr. O’ Donovan, 


§ 89. The personal pronouns are declined thus— 
First Person, me, J, me 


Singular, Plural. 
ie me, J, me. TION, we, us. 
Gen. mo, of me, mine. Alt, of us, our. 
Dat. oan, to me. oun), fo ms. 

Second Person, cu, thou. 

Singular, Plural. 
Nom. 

Acc. >cu, tu. thou. tb, you, ye. 
Voce. 

Gen. 00, of thee, thine. bup, of you, your. 
Dat. — ouyz, to thee. dao, to you. 


EH Inn, 1b, the secondary forms of rjnn and rj}, are now in disuse. 


The term 71, you (the second person plural), is never in Irish applied to an 
individual, like you English, vous French, voi Italian. You, must therefore 
when referring to a single individual, be translated by cu. 


Third Person, Masculine, Sé, he, it. 
Singular. Plural, 


my Te, & he, him, it. pad, 140, they, them. 


Gen. 4, his, (of him) its a, of them, theirs. 
(of it). 


Dat. 06, to him, to it. doyb, to them. 
Third Person, Feminine, Sj, she, if. 
_ Singular. Plural, 
weet Ih > she, tt. TITA0, 140, they, them. 
Gen. a, hers, its, of it. a, of them, theirs. 
Dat. 9}, to her, to it, dob, to them. 


Since the third person admits only two genders, the neuter pronoun of 
other languages must be translated into Irish by re or ry, according as the 
pronoun points out a noun of the masculine or the feminine gender, and 
conversely : 
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When ré, he, or rf, she, refer to nouns which, in the English language, 
are of the neuter gender, they are translated by the word it, zs, like if and 
elle of the French in the like positions. 


§ 90. Affinity.— Welsh, mi, J, me; ti, thou, thee; é, 6, he; hi, she: 
plural, ni, we, us; ehwi, you; hwy and hwynt, they, them. Cornish, my, 
I; ty. thou; ef, he: hy, she; ny, we; why, you, y, they. How very like 
the Gaelic pronouns. 

“ Analogy leads us to suppose that the original state of the pronouns (hé, 
Ai) was in Welsh as in Erse 16, rj; but the initial being softened, he, Ai.”— 
Pritchard, p. 272. 


§ 91. The emphatic forms of the personal pronouns are, 


Singular. Plural. 
mire, L, me. Ty-ne. 
tu-pa, cu-pa, thou, thee. rib-re. 


yé-pan, é-pan, de, him, it. 


Tires fre, she, her, it. \ PPT AUS een: 


§ 92. What are these emphatic suffixes, ra, fe, ran? They are broken 
forms of the demonstrative pronouns yo, this; yin, ¢hat—like ci, French, 
from the pronoun ce. If ro, this, be joined to mé or cu, the form me-ro, 
cu-ro, is obtained. In such compounds the leading and prominent syllable, 
and therefore the accented one, is me ; cu, and hence ro, is not accented. 
To accommodate then the spelling to the sound, and to conform to the prin- 
ciple of assimilation so peculiar to Gaelic, ro is transformed into ra or re. 

It was natural that the first and second persons singular and the second 
person plural, denoting things supposed to be present, should take as their 
suffix ra, ¢his, rather than ran, chat, for rs points out things present or near. 
It was natural, too, that the pronoun feminine, r}, she, should have the same 
suffix (ra) to distinguish it from ré, he, which takes ran. 

It is plain that the suffix ran is from rij. Se-ran, he, == that person, 
as opposed to some others, or about whom there is or was question. 

Why ry, that, rather than ro, this, should be the suflix of the third per- 
son singular, masculine, and the third person plural, it is easy to conceive, 
for the third person is that spoken of, therefore absent, or supposed to be 
absent, and fitly pointed out by rn. 

Se-ran is more correct than pe-rean, for yan as a suffix has, a cer. 
tain defined meaning; its spelling should accordingly be defined. The only 
reason for changing ran into rean is (1) to give r the sound of sh; and (2) 
to conform to the rule of vowel assimilation, The (1) is not necessary, as 7 
has, after ¢ or }, the sound of sh; (2) is opposed to rule 


§ 93. An old form of the plural, rinn, qn, we, was rnf (Zeiiss), still pre- 
served in Welsh “ni,” we; Latin, nos; Greek, vwi. Synvy-ae, therefore, is 
an union of the modern and the old pronoun—a reduplication, in fact, 
meaning, we ourselves. This reduplicate form is common to all the dialects 
of the Celtic, Welsh, Cornish, Erse, and Irish. The Welsh “iy,” /, becomes 
my-vi (as it were, my-my, the secondary form of m being v,and therefore wy-vi); 
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“ thyn,” to us (Cornish) is reduplicated “ thynny-ny,” to us (Norris—Cor- 
nish Grammar, p. 32) 5 Welsh, xyni—yq0n-00. 


§ 94, The possessive pronouns have the same emphatic 
suflixes as the personal pronouns from which they spring ; 
as, 
mo tapta-pa, my friend, oft Z-cayta-ne, our friend. 
do Gapa-pa, thy friend. bup 3-capa-pa, your friend, 
a Gapta-pay, his friend. Sage 

& B-cajta-pay, their friend, 
& caqta-pa, her friend. SEATET SN: fi 
25° The learner cannot but observe that the suffix after mo, my, is ra, 


and not An or ne; and that after an, our, the sufiix is ne, that of the nomi- 
native plural, and not re, fa, or ran. 


§ 95. These suffixes are employed to add emphasis—(1) 
to personal pronouns; (2) to the broken forms of the perso- 
nal pronouns. 

Under this (2) heading are ranked—(1) the prepositional ; 
(2) the possessive pronouns; (3) the personal endings of 
verbs, which are spent forms of the primitive pronouns, 


Excepting the positions just pointed out, the emphatic particle is not in- 
troduced, If the use of emphasis or antithesis be necessary, the pronouns 
ro, this; rin, run, that, are employed. 

It is true that Keating, with the writers of his age, and such scholars and 
philosophers as O’Donovan and Zeiiss, show that the pronouns yr), fe, ran, 
rean, are found in other positions besides those in which the persunal pro- 
noun, in its absolute or broken inflected forms, are embodied. Nevertheless 
on examination it is found that, in such instances, the syllables yj, re, ran, 
fean, T]oOn, are corrupt spellings of the demonstratives ro, yin. 

From this another question arises—should the demonstratives be thus 
confounded with the emphatic suffixes? It is plain that as they have a spe- 
cifically defined meaning and office, they should have a settled spelling. If, 
pes any one choose to write them so, he has authority certainly in his 

avour. 

The emphatic suffixes are commonly joined by means of a hyphen to the 
noun, pronoun, adjective, or verb immediately preceding ; the demonstrative 
pronouns are not. 


f(z)" The ewphatic suffix comes after the noun and adjective—nay, it 
must be last, no matter what number of adjectives follow the noun; as, mo 
Cans Slt ANAGAS Zeanarpayl-pe, my own fond, loving, amiable friend, 


Oss.—%)jre, J, me, the emphatic form of me, is compounded of me, 1, 
and re, the emphatic affix. It should therefore be spelled me-re. This 
spelling is sometimes adopted; as. De wor BWaddoc oun, ie, ‘ery,’ 
azur Caynbpe—We are of Innis Maddoc, i.e. I and Cairbre.” (From the 
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glosses in the MS. copy of Priscian quoted by Zeiiss—preface.) This spelling, 
me-re, is occasionally found in “ Self-Instruction” and in the “ Imitation of 
Christ.” 21)}re, however, is the common spelling sanctioned now by 
usage. 

§ 96.—Are Personal Pronouns inflected in Gaelic ? 


Although Dr. Pritchard says that ‘the Celtic dialects, having no de- 
elension of the pronouns, properly so termed, supply the deficiency in a 
manner similar to that adopted in the Hebrew and other cognate languages” 
(“The Celtic Nations,” p. 272), still it is true they are declined. They 
suffer inflection in a very slight degree only. The genitives of the personal 
pronouns mo, do, A, appear at first to have the meaning of possessives alone. 
If this were so, as a certain late writer on Irish grammar, having only a 
slight knowledge of the subject on which he wrote, maintains—then the 
personal pronouns in Irish would be indeclinable, But mo, do, 4, have the 
meaning not only of the possessives my, thy, his, her, their, but also that 
peculiar to the genitives of personal pronouns—mei (Latin), of me, tui, of 
thee; illius, of him, her ; which is plainly seen in every instance where pro- 
nouns go before verbs in the infinitive mood, or before participles. Ta ;yA> 
°5 mo buajlead, they are at the beating “ of me''—not at my beating, which 
in English is ambiguous, but in Irish quite clear, meaning that, I am the 
person receiving the beating, and not inflicting it. In all such instances, mo, 
D0, 4, are the genitive cases of the corresponding personal pronouns. 

Again, mo, do, 4, bun, have a certain etymological relation with me, 
tu, Te, T]b, Tad: 


Personal Pronoun. Genitive, or Possessives 
me, 1 mo, of me, inflected from me, J, me. 
cu, thou. do, of thee (> and c of the same class.) 
re, he ; secondary form, é. 4, hiv (which is the broad inflection 
from ¢). 


Personal pronouns have therefore at least two cases—the nominative and 
the genitive 

Have they not a third also, the accusative, for é, 7, 10, differ from re, 
ti rao? This change is only initial, not terminational; Besides, é, {, 140, 
are clearly spent shapes of fe, 7}, {14d (aspirated). Now, 76, ¢j, 714d (aspi- 
rated)—or ¢@, 1, 14D, as they are commonly written—are nominative cases as 
really and as frequently as ré, rj, tAD, whenever they come, for instance, 
after passive verbs, or bus, the past tense of the assertive form of the verb 
do bejé, to de. The fact is, both are forms—the one primary, the other 
secondary—of the nominative or of the accusative (just like moi, Z; je, J, 
in French; or ye, you, in English), which do not differ in case. 

Should not ¢, 1, 10, be therefore spelled je, 71, 740? Decidedly. 
“In those instances,” to quote Dr. Latham’s remarks, * the initial ¢, though 
converted into an aspirate in pronunciation, is somctimes retained in ortho- 
graphy, either with a dot over it or followed by 4. But in either case the 
sibilant is last. There seems to be no precise rule of orthography in this 
instance.” (Sce “ Easy Lessons,” part i., pp. 39, 40.) 

The secondary form of the personal pronouns, jé, ¢, f}4v, may be 
spelled with or without f. The former is supwerted by analogy and philo- 
logy; the latter by usage. 
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The dative— a term which is here employed in the same sense, and for 
the same reason as it has been in treating of the declension of nouns—may 
be called, in a certain sense, a case—for the personal pronoun combined with 
the preposition is more than inflected; it is abbreviated—it is changed. 


The personal pronouns in Gaelic are therefore, in the 
full sense of the term, declinable. 

§ 97. Gaelic pronouns are the original forms of those pro- 
nominal elements which pervade all the other languages of 
the great Indo-European stock. On this subject we shall 
once more quote Pritchard: : 

“The personal pronouns in the Celtic dialects probably represent a very 
old or the primitive state of those parts of speech in the Indo-European 
languages. It may indeed in many instances be observed that the Celtic 
pronouns are the nominatives from which the oblique cases in those lan- 
guages may be regularly formed; whereas these cases, in several examples 
that might be adduced, have little or no affinity to the vocables, which now 
stand to them in the relation of nominatives. The real nominatives appear 
to have been lost, and other words substituted in their places; but in the 
Celtic the original forms have been preserved.”—Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations. p. 272. 


§ 98.—The Personal Pronouns compounded with 
Prepositions. 

Seventeen of the simple prepositions combine with the 
personal pronouns. To their combinations is given the 
name prepositional pronouns, because they are nothing more 
than the prepositional cases of the personal pronouns, re- 
sembling very much the French, du, des, av, aux, or rather 
the Italian, del/i, alli, dagli, agli, nello, collo, sullo, which 
are compounded of prepositions and pronouns. | 

The prepositions are—asj3z (or 45), af; appt, om; any, 
in; ay, out of s Cuyze, unto; de, from, of; d0, to; eyDdjiq 
or yoy", between; pro}, under, for; le, with; poy 
before ; teat, beside; tap, beyond, over; Epjd or cy, 
through, or by means of ; us, or 6, from; uy, about— 
as, clothes about the body—uap, above; which are com- 
pounded with the personal pronouns, thus— 


Preposition = 63. AZ. AZ. Ae AD ABs 45> 
Pronowur = me tHe Ue Tbe rads 


By omitting the final vowel of the personal pronoun in the singular num- 
ber, and in the plural the secondary initial consonant, r, which in composi- 
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tion becomes aspirated, and then receives only the secondary sound (that of 

4), the comhination 5am, fo me, &c., is formed; thus— 

ABM. AZT aye. IBF. = ABI. «= ABB. © -AB FAD, regularly. 
The first, 45m, cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel between 

the consonants 3, m. In a5inn and a5jb the spelling must be corrected in 

conformity with the rule caol le caol, Hence results the following cor- 

rect form: 


First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 
: Mas. Fem, 
S. azam, at (or in the i 
possession of) me, ADAT, OF AZAD. AIF. AIC] 
P. aZayyn, at us. Aza 1b. ach. 


The termination of the third person plural has by length of time lost the 
direct form, and assumed that of the oblique or possessive (4). 

Following analogy the ending of the second person singular should in all 
bec; but written and oral authority are in favour of the cognate letter 0, in 
a few instances, a5, Arad, jonnad. 

The third person singular, feminine, should for the same reason always 
end in 7 and not in é, yet some few of the feminine forms terminate in é, 
sain, A5A1b, Aca, means of us, of you, of them. On the subject of this 
idiom see Syntax. 

The reason the first person plural of all these prepositional pronouns 
ends in nn (double n) and not single n, is because it retains the spelling of 
rim, of which it is compounded. A knowledge of the pronouns being so 
necessary in speaking the language, it is right for the learner to commit 
their forms and meaning to memory. 


The emphatic form of a5am is— 
S. apan-pa, ABAT-TA, AIZe-TAD aycy-pe. 
P. a5900-Ne, 43a b-re, Aco-fay. 


In like manner the preposition ar, out of, combines with the personal 
pronouns, 


af Aye 
re —_—— 
me; cus Pe, TY Tiny, rb, PIs. 


From the union of both are formed— 
ATAM, AAT, AT, OTT]s spayny, apazb, arcu. 


The learner perceives that in this manner the ending for 
the first person singular is m, of the second, c; of the third 
(mas.) that of the preposition, ¢ being commonly left un- 
derstood (fem.), 1; plural, jpn, 16, a. 
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S. opm, on me, 


opt, Atty Aynyty. 
P. oppayr, on us, optqtayb, Ojttta, or optta. 
S. cupzam, unto me, cuzac, éuyze, éuycy. 
2 cuzayyn, unto us, cuz 01, éaca. 
S. djom, of me, djoz, de, >] 
>. djon, of us, 3b, ojob, or djobéa.} 
S dam, to me, duyc, do, dj. 
P. dijon, to us, dao1b, 06]b. 
S. eaoptam, between me, ee Smee. “ein: 
eyoqye Tuy 
P. esdpayon, between us, eaditayb, — eacyta. 
S. pay, under me, fuc, $AO], rye. 
P. giynn, under us, puyb, pita. 
S. jonnam, i me, jopvar, ord ann, ae 
jonunad, § [DoT]. 
P. yoovaynn, in us, onnayb, jounes. 
S. loom, with me, leaz, lef, lejée. 
P. lyon, with us, Ub, leo. 


Nore.—* Re, or its combinations with the personal pronouns, though 
found in modern printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken 
language in any part of Ireland, le being invariably used in its place.”— 
O’ Donsvan’s Irish Grammar, p. 144. 

ke, with, is used in manuscripts and printed books for le : its compound 


form is— 
S. pow, with me, 
P. punn, with us, 


ter, 
nib, 


nr, nya. 
qty, 


“Le is the only form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken 
language, thor gh ne is found in most modern books and manuscripts.” 


S. pram, before me, 
P. pdmaynn, before us, 
S. Tap, over me, by me, 


P. Capon, over us, by us, 


S. tpjom, through me, 
P. tpinn, through us, 


pomac, 
qroriy.s1b, 
Tapiac, 
Eaptayb, 
tpjoz, 
énjb, 


poyme, = [toympy. 
pompa. 

carps CATHTT I 
Tapes, 

tpjo, tp ity. 
Tpjota 


There is no reason for aspirating the ‘c of cap and of <ytc, and their 
compounds; the usage in the spoken language is to aspirate then. 


S. uaym, from me, 
P. uaon, from us, 

, 

S. uapam, above me, 


UAT, 


uayb, 


Uapat, OF 
UAPad, 


‘ UAT as 


uayde, 
uate, 


uapdte. 


wasfey. 


2 
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P. uspajon, above us, uarayb, UATTA. 
S. umam, about me, umaz, tyme, typ. 
P. umayjyn, about us, umsyb, uPA. 


“The (Keltic dialects) have two series of personal pronouns, the distinct 
or entire pronouns, which are chiefly used as nominative cases . . . 
and abbreviated pronouns, used in regimen, particularly after prepositions.” — 
Prichard’s Eastern Origin of the Ceitic Nations, 2nd ed., p. 270. 

“Observe the difference in sound and meaning between the prepositional 
pronouns daojb (dhuee-iv, pr. in one syllable), to you; o)b (dheev), of you; 
ddqb (dké-iv), to them; ojob (dhee-iv, pr. in one syllable), of them; some- 
times written djobéa. 

“The first, daayb, to you == do 7b, second person plural, compounded of 
the preposition do, and rjb. The learner will notice that the broad vowels, 
a, 0, come after d, because o in do, the preposition with which it is com- 
pounded, is broad—thus, at first it was, po-]b, and then subsequently it 
assumed the present spelling, pactt. 

“The second, »]b, of you, is compounded of ve, of, and |b; ¢ of de isa 
slender vowel; hence 5{b: { is pronounced long, like ee. 

© Dayb = “90” pad, to them. 

“Djob =" de” JAd, af them.” —Easy Lessons, p. 216, Part IIT 


“Tn Connaught ojob, of them, is pronounced as if written naobea (¢ 
thick), which is not analogical, and not borne out by the authority of the 
written language. In the South of Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland 
the o is always pronounced slender in their combinations. and correctly, if 
it be granted that the preposition is oe and not do.”—O' Donovan, p. 139. 
Stewart, p. 129. 

Again, in the West of Ireland, and most parts of the North, do, to, when 
combined with 1b, ye or you, is pronounced daojb, and it is sometimes so 
written by Keating (p. 134), and generaily so by O’Molloy and Donlevey ; 
but in the South it is always written and pronounced jb, the » being slen- 
der; but this is obviously not analogical, for it should be the form to repre- 
sent the union of de, eff or from, and |b, ye or you. (O'Donovan, p. 14.) 

The third person piural of each of the prepositional pronouns ends in a, 
except djob, of them ; do7b, to them. This peculiarity arises (see Zeiiss, p. 342) 
from the fact of there being old dative endings which still adhere to the pre- 
positions de, vo. In Connaught both words are, according to analogy, pro- 
nounced asif ending in a. 


§ 99. Spelling of dam, to me.—Our reasons for not aspirating ™ in the 
prepositional pronoun dan), £o me, compounded of do, to, and me, /, or me, are : 

First, because in the spoken language the word has not been, byany 
whom we have heard speak Irish, pronounced with m aspirate. Dr. 
O'Donovan says (“ Irish Grammar,” p. 140) that ‘in the South of Ireland 
pam is generally pronounced dum, and sometimes even um; as, TABAIN Bai) 
do Law, pronounced as if written cabayn um do lan.” Besides, it m be 
aspirated, the pronoun dan, fo me, cannot be distinguished from dam, 
an 02. 

Secondly, because it is opposed to a principle of analogy clearly deducible 
from the body of prepositional pronouns—that the initial consonant of the 
personal pronoun does not, when combined with the preposition, suffer aspi- 
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ration; as, orn), on me; onc, on thee; djom, of me; riot, of thee; ruim, 
under me, for me, about me; vuic, under thee; lon), with me; Eanm, over 
me; ét0n), through me, &c. Now in these and all other instances the 
initial of the persona) pronoun, m or c, is not aspirated when compounded 
with those prepositions which usnally cause aspiration. Why, then, in this 
particular instance should m be aspirated when compounded with do, fo, and 
not when compounded with the other prepositions? It is clear that there is 
no reason for it; if, however, there were, should not c of cu (¢hou), com- 
pounded with do (0) be also, for that same reason, aspirated in pujt—thus, 
due? But it is not, and never has been, therefore nm in the pronoun dam 
should not. Taking both reasons together it is plain that, contrary to cer- 
tain authorities, the form dvi (having Ww aspirated) is not strictly and classi- 
cally correct. 

The initial (>) of dam is aspirated whenever it follows a consonant with 
which if compounded it wonld, on phonetic principles, admit asp:ration ; as, 
cabal Sui, give uss mas Sunn, forgive us; yppotéajn duynn, peace 
tous. After prof cabain; & of mayo, it is aspirated ; after n of ryoccayy it 
is not. (See p. 35, exception I.) 


§ 100. Séaé, besides (Latin, secus), is at present seldom 
found in the compound form : 


reacam, peacar, peac 3, read 7, 
beside me. beside thee. beside him. beside her. 
TEdeapyy, peacayb, peaca, 

beside us. beside you. beside them. 


Neither is uapam (above me) now in use in its stead op 
conn (above) is employed; nor are these combinations—yo- 
ram (under me), dearam (at my riyht hand), tustam (ut 
my left hand)—which are found in St. Pawick’s hymn, 
in Liber Hymnorum: 

Crore joran ! Crore uarary ! 
Cryore dearaay! Crore ctuaéam! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 
Christ be beside me, 
On left hand aud right. 


For a full explanation of the meanings of the several prepositions see 
chapter on prepositions. 
For their idiomatic use see “ Syntax.” 


$101. Possessive Pronouns.—The possessive pronouns 
are formed from the personal by a slight modification of the 
ending; thus, from me, J, is formed mo, my. 
They are—mo, my 3 00, thy 3 a, his; a, hers aqt, our 3 
Gup, your ; a, their. (See section 24, rule 1, p. 843 sectiva 
27, p. 40 

7, p- 40. 
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; The vowel a, as a possessive pronoun, signifies (1) his, (2) her, (3) 
their, 

(1) When signifying Ais, it aspirates; as, A caps, his friend. 

(2) ” her, it does not ; as, 4 cama, her friend. 

(3) si their, it eclipses: as, A 5-capa, their frend. 

On the other hand, going before a vowel, 

(1) 4, Ais, does nof aspirate ; as, A Anam, his soul. 

(2) 4, her, does aspirate the vowel; as, & lj-anan, her soul. 

(3) 4, their, causes 4 to be prefixed; as, A n-ananya, their souls. 


§ 102. The pronouns ino, do, &c., cannot, like mine and 
thine, stand alone without the substantive being expressed ; 
us, this is mine, qf & fo mo-ra—the noun must be ex- 
pressed; as, ip @ po mo leabap-pa, this is my book. 

Fern, self, 1s, as in English, annexed to the possessive as 
well as to the personal pronouns. 

Lo, do, a, his; a, her; a, their; ay, our, are, in pub- 
lished works and MSS., abbreviated when connected with 
the prepositions apy or a, én; do, to; le, with ; 6, from, 
and adverbial particles ending in a vowel. 


Singalar, 
am, in my, written tor any mo, or for 4’ m’ 
Ad, in thy, » 40D DO, 4p WO 
’yva, in his or her, » ADD 4 5, ND 4. 
Piural. 
Dap, m7 Our, written for any ap, or for nn ajie 
ya, in their, » ADD » DD 
Singular. Plural. 
Do, to. 
dom, fo my, for do 10. dap, to our, for do ap. 
od, fo thy, 93 00 DO. 
da, to his orher, 5, 00 a. dv’ 4, fo their, ,, 00 « (their). 


lem, with my, for le mo. 
led, with thy, 4, le do. 


As, “Dep an Alcdin nsoméa le m’ Zl6jn—And the altar shall be 
sanctified by my glory.”—Evodus, xxix, 43. 


“ Infiguntur ante verba consone nuda pronominales ut m, 2, t, b,d,2, 5, 
post particulas exeuntes in vocales, verbales vo, wo, & . ee Re 
w’ ropa, salvavié me; no b’ pompary, saleadit vos; nf wm! Canacra, nor 
amant me. Fit idem adeo post verbum subst. jr (est): qrru m’ écen, neces- 
sitas miln incumbit. *. e., est mihi necessarium.”— Zeiivs., p. 335. 
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Although found thus amalgamated in well-written fish books, yet the 
simpler and wore intelligible way to write such words would be tu give the 
pronoun and preposition separately. 


§ 103. Relative Pronsuns.—A, who, which, what, that, al 
that; yoe, who, which ; yae, who not, which not—LLatin, 
nequis ; noe, who, goes before the assertive verb, yy, as ; 
bud, was; a, who, never goes before qr, bud. 


Da signifies sometimes who, which ; at others = de 4, of 
which, of whom. 

Do, the sign of the perfect active Indicative, is employed 
very often as a relative pronoun ; as, SG O[aR0aIt cucs map 
mya, 140 bud tio fo07 tayzm5 leo de’y yorlay— They 
selected for themselves as wives those who were most pleas- 
ing to them of all.’—Geu. vi. 2. 


The pronoun noé, who, or 4, who, is omitted before do. 
The omission of the relative before a verb 1s compensated 
for by the fact, that verbs in Irish have a special ending 
when employed after a relative clause. 


§ 104. Luterrogative Pronouns. —Cys, pronounced like 
the Italian “ che,” who, which, whom; cs, what, where ; 
13, cad, what, Latin, guid; Welsh, pa. 50 dé, which is 
found in a great many Irish books, is only ¢ corrupt form 
of cad @, what (is) it 2 Cpeud, what, is compounded of 
cad, what, and pd, res (Latin), a thing. 

After the interrogative pronouns the verb to be, is, was, 
am, and their inflections, are omitted; who (am) 1? cw 
mre? who art thou? cya capa? who is this? cya e yo? 
literally, who (is) he, this? This (és) he, ro é—ty, ts, 1s 
understood between yo and é. 


$105. Demonstratixe.— So, this, these ; ryv, that, those ; 
ube that, yonder, of which ud appears to bea eecondary 
form, at first written fud, and then after a time ud, to make 
spelling conform to sound. Up, like rad, comes after nouns 
und pronouns: cya fe, ay Feap ud? who is that man (yon- 
der)2 “Cya flad ud? what means those” (whut are these 
yonder ?) says sau to Jucub,— Gen. xxxili. 5. 
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“Sud,” says Connellan, ‘‘is generally used with personal 
pronouns, and ud with nouns.” This is a distinction without 
a difference. 

So, this, following a word, the last vowel of which is slender, is vy 
some Writers written reo. 

It would be well, however, not to change its spelling. It is radically in- 
correct, though not against usage, to write it 17 or re, for then it (1) assumes 
the apperance of the suflix, and (2) leads the reader to infer a change in 
meaning from a change of spelling. 

“It is true these pronouns—ro, ri—come after the noun which they 

- serve to point out; yet their demonstrative character is fully attained by aid 
of the article an or na, the, which must always go before the noun whenever 
the demonstrative is to follow ; as, this man, is in Irish expressed thus, the 
man this—an pean ro; these men, the men these—na py to."—Easy Lese 
sons, p. 83, fifteenth lesson. 


§ 106. The Indefinite Pronouns are: 4, all that, that which ; 
aon, any, one; a1 te, he who, whoever; cde, all, gen. caje 3 
ceaccan, either; yeaccap, neither; cya b @, whoever, also 
written 3)bé, cybé, contractedly for cya bud @;3 cya U’ @ 
aj bye, any one at all; e151, some, certain person; ejle, 
other, written also ajle; alk, Welsh; G@ddos, Greek ; alus, 
Latins 506, each; 546 eyle, every other; mle, all; alle, 
German; oll, Welsh; 5aé ule, every individual; a cejle, 
each other; o\pead, as much; cypiead azur, as much as ; 
oyplead le ceyle, each as much as the other ; “Oyjtead le ceyle 
de Zac cuyd djob.”— Exodus, xxix. 34. 


Cujo, a portion of, some; nea, any one, an individual, are nouns. 
*,* All the pronouns, except the personal and ¢a¢, are indeclinable. 


Ey" Why the plural possessive pronouns, and a, whom, a relative 
(oblique case), cause eclipsis—see “ Syntax.” 


CHAPTER Y. 
§ 107.—THE VERB. 


The verb is that word in a sentence which affirms or declares something 
of its subject. The noun and verb are the two essential clemeuts of a sen- 
teuce. 

The verb affirms the state of being, acting, enduring the effect of action. 
Verbs are classified, therefore, into active and passive, to which are added 
the substantive verb, fo de, do bet. The active is two-fold—intransitive, 
transitive. In the former the effect of the action does not pass over to the 
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object; as, ertigim, Z arise; in the latter it does; as, ounajm, J shut—oan 
An voptur, shud the door. 


$108. Moods and Tenses.—As life, action, and passion—ie., the endnring 
the effect of action, are different in different modes and times, so it is neces- 
sary to represent these different states. On this account moods and fenses, 
by which the manner and the time are expressed, necessarily belong to 
verbs, 


§ 109. Number of Moods.—There are in Gaelic five moods—the impera- 
tive, the indicative, the conditional, the optative, the infinitive. 

How is the optative a mood? Because, in the active voiee, at least, it 
has in most verbs a specific form. 

Has not the conditional also a specific form; and is it for that reason 
called a mood? Some grammarians place the conditional in the rank of 
moods; others, as the anthor of the Dublin French Grammar, amongst the 
tenses. There are reasons on both sides. It has only one tense, and that 
tense holds the same relation to the future that the imperfect tense does 
to the present; as, 


Present - dana, J shad. 
Impertect - buyann, J used to shut. 
Future = duncan, f will shut, 


Conditional - sanrajnn, f would shut. 


(1) On acconnt of this analogy, therefore; and (2) for the learner’s sake 
not to multiply moods unnecessarily ; (3) to conform to the approved prac- 
tice in our schools and colleges, the conditional is placed in the rank of 
tenses. immediately after that of the future. 

The other modifications of verbal meaning are expressed, not by any spe- 
cific furm, but by combinations —sometimes of particles, sometimes of words, 

The subjunctive is like the indicative. 

The potential is formed by a combination of words expressive of ability, 
power. 


§ 110. The imperative mood expresses command; the indicative declares 
or asserts; the optative—a mood so peculiar to Greek verbs—expresses a 
wish ; the infinitive (from in, not, and finis, end, limit), not being trammeled 
by person, number, tense, mood, expresses its meaning in an unlimited 
manner. 

The imperative is the root from which the other moods with all their 
tenses and persons spring. 

All the moods, except two, are independent. not requiring the presence 
of other moods for their use or meaning in a sentence. ‘The two which are 
dependent are the subjunctive and infinitive. 

Being like the indicative, the subjunctive in English and Gaelic is easy, 
compared to its use in Latin and Greek; yet the student ought to know 
that it expresses purpose, motive, end, or object, and usually follows some 
verb, or depends upon some clause expressed or understood. 


§ 111. Neither the regular nor irregular verbs in Gaelic have, in the sun- 
junctive mood, a specific form different from that of the indicative. Dr. 
O'Donovan says (“ Irish Grammar,” p. 150): “ Some of the irregular verbs 
have a subjunctive mood.” “ This mood the regular verbs want altogether” 
(p. 170). Again, treating of the verb néanas, hie uses these words: “* That 
this and other irregular verbs ave a subjunctive moud is quite clear from 
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the fact that the indicative form could not be used after nac. co. 50, Ac, 
as, NAé dennarr, that thou didst not.” 

The fact is, some of the irregular verbs have two forms of the indicative— 
the direct or primary form, and the indirect or secondary, formed from souie 
obsolete verb of kindred meaning. The indirect usually follows particles of 
interrogation, supposition, negation, and the like; yet the mood to which it 
belongs is really the indicative. Take, for instance, the word which Dr. 
O'Donovan says belong to the subjunctive—dennajr. This is plainly of the 
indicative, as is seen from the following examples : 


nynear, I have done. 
ny deannar. J have not done. 
50 n-deannar, that J have done. 


Is it not plain that if the form n-deannar, in the third line, be in the sub 
junctive mood, so also is deapinar in the second; but deannar, in the secund 
line, is not the subjunctive—for who will say that J have dune and I have 
not done are in two different moods. Seannar, second Jine, is therefore of 
the indicative mood, and hence veanoar, in the third, being like the in- 


dicative in form cannot, according to Dr. O’Donovan’s theory, be the sub- 
junctive. 


It is true, however, that after all particles of questioning, denying, sup- 
posing, and those that express relation, the secondary form is commouly, 
but not always, employed. 

§ 112.—tEnsE. 

Tense is a specific form of the verb corresponding to a 
specific meaning in time. 

Time is either past, present, or to come. Hence there 
are three great tenses—(1) the present, (2) the past, (3) 
and the future. The present tense denotes present time; 
the past, past time; the future, future time. 

The present tense is two-fold: 

(1) + The simple present. : 

2. The consuetudinal or habitual present. 


The simple present denotes an action going on; the habitual, habitual 
action. 


The past also is of two kinds: 


il. The one may be called the imperfect, expres- 
| sing a continuation in the state of action or 
a! suffering, much Ike the imperfect tense in 
Latin and Greek verbs 3 as, SpaduyZyyy, ama- 
bam, I used to love. 

2. The other is the perfect tense, and denotes the 
same time as the historic perfect of Latin 
verbs; ex.—do Jpadujsear, amavi, I loved, 
or have loved. 
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(3) The future foretells. 
To these may be added the conditional. 


The number of tenses, five— 


simple. 


(1) Tae FRBsENt { cbaaieet or habitual 


relative negative. 
{ relative affirmative. 


(The relative affirmative form is peculiar in Gaelic. The verb, by 
thus assuming a specifically different form after the relative, can, without auy 
detriment to language or sense, dispense with the use of the relative pro- 
noun. This omission often occurs. 


(2) The imperfect ; (3) perfect; (4) future; (5) conditional. 


§ 113. Number, Person, Inflection of Verbs.—“ A noun,” says Latham 
(English Language,” Srded., p. 289), denotes an object of which either the 
senses or the intellect can take cognizance—and a verb does no more. The 
only difference between the two parts of speech is this—that whereas a noun 
may express any object whatever, verbs can only express those objects which 
cousist in an action.” 


Being in such close relation with the noun, and entirely 
directed by its own subject, it is plain that the verb has 
number and person. (See sections 41, 42, p. 55.) 

Number, person, mood, and tense, therefore belong to 
verbs; number and person, they claim on account of their 
substantival character ; mood and tense, on account of their 
purely verbal character. 

The verb in Gaelic is inflected in number, in person, in 
tense, and in mood. (See Conjugation of Verb.) 


§ 114. Conjugation—Are there two in Gaelic ?—Conjngation viewed ab. 
solutely denotes the general form of the verb when inflected in full; viewed 
relatively it denotes that one class of verbs has, in some tenses, specific end- 
ings differing from those which another class of verbs assume in the saine, 
Verbs thus varying in termination are said to differ in conjugation. It is 
enough to remind the scholar that in Latin the verbs amare and regere have 
not, in some tenses, the peuult syllable respectively alike, and that on this 
account they are said to be unlike in conjugation. In French grammar it is so. 
The verbs parler aud rendre are not of the same conjugation. Having pre- 
mised this much on special conjugations in other langua,.es, what is to be said 
of their number in Gaelic? That there are two. This we prove. t is a fact 
that in Irish there is a class of verbs which make the future tense in o¢ao, 
and the conditional in oéajnn; and another class, which make the future in 
ran, and the conditional in ¢ajoy. The endings £90, rayon, of the oue, 
differ specifivally from oéad, o¢.ajnn, of the other class. That they do so is 
coutirmed eveu by those grammarians who bold there is only one conjugation 
of Irish verbs. They have classed those verbs that end in 73, 1, ql, 17, and 
in general verbs of two syllables in the root as exceptions to their single con- 
jugation. Hence, as they are exceptions, it is certain they differ, But any- 
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thing that becomes an exception to a general rule is always supposed to 
belong to a class which, in number, are fewer than those that constitute the 
foundation for the general rule. Is that the case here? Far from it. The 
rule can then be no longer general if the exceptions form a class of verbs 
nearly as numerons—nay, perhaps more so than those that are regulated by 
it. This is plain. Now, dissyllabie verbs ending in w13 and in 73 alone form 
in Irish a very numerous class of words, nearly quite as unmerous as those of 
one syllable. Add to them verbs of various other endings, and what a very 
vast class of verbs of two syllables in the root have we not got. Why 
should such a large body of verbs be exceptions? Is it not the safer and 
the more correct way to form them into a conjugation? Decidedly. It is 
therefore true that there are two specifically distinct conjugations in Irish— 

The first of one syllable in the root; 

The second of two syllables in the root. 

But, it may be urged, this mode of arguing will prove that there are 
three conjugations, for some verbs end in rid (7 a slender vowel); other in 
ran (aa broad vowel): the syllables differ —therefore, so do their special 
forms of conjugation. Answer.—The syllables ¢y> and yao, with their in- 
flections. are the same in sound and meaning, and they take the vowel } or a 
in the speliing to conform to the principle of vowel assimilation, expressed 
in the Rule, “ slender to slender, and hroad to broad.” 


§ 115. S¥YNOPTICAL CONJUGATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB 
vo bejé, to be. 


\ Singular. Plural. 
| ————— 1. bymuyp. 
| D ny | 
Ee Oe ik | 2. bydis. | 
eee: 3. bydead pe. 3. bjojr. | 
Pee ce? Tay). 1. cAMUD. ; | 
Fis 2. TA. | 2. tataop | 
ense. | 3, ca pe. | 3. 4p. | 
a i 
© | Present tense | 
g aah ee ds b-puyl-yrn. 1. b-puyl-muyo. \ 
i.) the particles | ¢ Pe 9 “ci. H 
! is An, whether; | 3° v He o 2 “I i 
Bj se, lant; of, 3.0 pe 1 3. gy [Ds 
= nol; nrc, not, H | 
ls —_ 
eS] 1. bjd-jm. 1. bySmuyo. | 
iiabitual | 2. ,, -yp. 2. bide}. | 
Present. | 3. 4, pe. 3. bBo. 


bjS-cann mé, cit, pe. bjd-eany fyoy, fyb pyao. 
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SYNOPTLICAL CONJUGATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB 
do bez, to be,—continued. 


Singular. Plural. 
eee 1. op me. l. qr rypp. 
i eee 2. yp ca. 2. ap rb. 
resent. 3. r re 3 % 
oO. If te “UP Ppd- 
5 bid +100. 1. bjSmuyp. 
Imperfect. | 2. ,, -tea. | 2. bydeq. 
i 3. 4, -ead 7a. 3. byoir. 
2 1. byd-ear. iy byemap. 
=| Perfect. | 2. byd-q7. 2. by-bap. 
z 3. by pe. ; : 3. br Seat 
& Perfect after) 1. pab-ap. il. rab-amapt or pab-mayt 
S nsummon| 2 x c8lt | Be mabaTty yy bon 
Zw || 3. tab re. 3. -aDAT, og, DAT 
lsaaeeites | ve bud, or ba We | Bp bud, or ba oe 
Perfect. cme) on eee ae 98 Pe 
esi 3 ” a PO 3 ” ” Tad. 
1. beyd-y0. 1. beyS-mujo. 
| Future. | 2 ,, -77t De yy ep 
| 3. ” re. 3. 9 YD. 
? 1. beyzd-jon. L. bepSmuyr. 
Conditional. | 2. ,, -tea. 2. boyd}. 
3. 4, ead fe. 3. beydojr- 
Ovsanive i lL. so tabead, 1, pab-mup. 
NGGa. 2. 4, pab-ayp 2. 4, -tao}. 
+ 3. 5, Hab pe. |B. yy AyD. 
| <P, : 
Assertive I 50 in-bud mé. i. 5° m-bud Wee 
fon. 2: 5 cu. 2, ” rid. 
3. ” re. | 3. oy TIA. 
Ixeixttive Moon) Do beyé. Panricrpces, 413 bez. 
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(5° Observe in the foregoing Synopsis that in every tense (Imperative 
present, imperfect Indicative, Conditional) in which the first person plural 
ends in 77, the third person plural also of the same tense ends in qr; and 
again, in every tense (Indicative present, future; and Optative) in which the 
first person plural ends in 70, the third person plural, hkewise, of the same 
tense ends in jo. The learner will fiud this observation useful in endeavour- 
ing to remember the personal endings of the different tenses, as the remark 
holds true for every verb in the language, regular and irregular, as well as 
for the verb fo ée, do bers. 


§ 116. Conjugation of the Verb do bert, to be, in full. 


The nominative case is found in modern Gaelic always after the verb, in 
affirmative and negative as well as in interrogative forms of address, 


IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
Ro a EL By-rmuyyp (Geemush), let us 
| ee 
2. By (bee), be thou. 2. ByS-15 (beeyce), be ye. 
3. Byd-ead pe (beeyvu she), | 3. By-vjp (Leedish), let them 
let him be. be. 


The second person plural b;8{6, is commonly pronounced as if writen 
by5I8, beegee. 


INDICATIVE, 

Present lense. 
1. Ga me, Lan. lL. Ta pyyn, we are. 
2. TS cu, thou art. | 2. Ta pyb, you are. 


3. Ge pe, he (or it) iss ca py, 


3. TA pyad, they are. 
she (or it) is. 


This is called the dualytie or pronominal form: the following, the syn- 
ate or inflectional. 


« Tam, Lan. 1. Tamuyd, we are. 
i‘ Tan, thou art. 2. Tataoyp, You are. 


3. Tare, he (or it) iss ca Pj, | 3. Tapd, they are. 
she (or at) és. 


The Interrogative, or Affected form. 


1. Qs b-puyl-yin, am 1? x Ay b-penylemuyd, are we 2 
2. Lio b-puyl-yp, art thou? — | 2. Wy B-puzl-y5, are you ? 
3. Uy b-guyl pe, zs he ? ls 3. Uy aml. are they ? 


With yj, wo¢ s— (1) Ny b-puylym, Lam not; (2) vj b-puylyit; 
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3) vy b-gurl pe, &e., contrictedly, vf lym, Lam not; of typ. 
nfl re; vf lmuay, v7 hs, v7’ ho. 
The third person singular b-ruyl, with the personal pronouns, gives the 
pronominal, or analytic form ; as, 


1. b-Fayl me, am 1? 1. b-Fuyl pion, are we ? 
2. 6 Fall cu, art thou? 2. b-Fuyl pyb, are you ? 
3. b-Fayl re, ts he? 3. b-Fuyl ppad, are they ? 


The conjugation of the substantive verh fo Je in English is made up of 
three different verbs, am. was, be; ani and was are not the same. dm is 
defective in the past tense, aud was in the present. 

*,* Tam seems to be the only remaining tense of an ancient verb that 
signitied, “¢o de.” It is employed only in tie direct and unaffected form of 
the present indicative. 

6-Fujlm is another verb, which also expresses being, existing. It is the 
form of the substantive verb which is usually employed after all particles of 
asking, denying, supposing, and such like; as, an b-rujl re, is he? ny b-guyl 
re, he is not; 50 beryl re, that he is; naé berull pe, is he not ? 

“Ts,” is, comes after the relative affirmative; b-rugl, and its inflections, 
after the relative negative; as, ance “$a ca” pAon, he who is free; An ce 
“mad beeul” rao, he who is not free. 


When an assertion is made—jp, és, with the personal 
pronouns, is the form adopted; as, jf we, i is J; ip cu, 2 
is thou; yy @, it is he 3 yy yyon, it is we; pp ppb, 2 és you; 
If 189, if is they. 

With the particles of asking, denying, qr, is omitted. 

The present tense, as it is formed regularly from the root 
by, be thou; is bjS}m, which implies a continuous state of 
existence. 


Byd-1m, Lam wont to be. Brd-muyd, we are wont to be. 
Byd-ip, thou art wout to be. | Byd-15, you are wont to be. 
Bid pe, he is wout to be. Bjd-jd, they are wout to be. 


Bj5, the analytic form, with the personal pronouns, me, 
tu, fe, expresses the same. ‘Tle termination, eann, denotes 
habit or continuance; as, bjo-eann me, J an wont to be; 
bid-oany cu, thou urt wont to be; byd-eany pes he is wont 
to be. 

Rel. form, ay te « bySear, he who usually is; ay rouyyeyype 
o beat, they who usually are 

S)ujnzin, denotes a number of persons—a class—and is the antecedent 


employed in Irish for the English they, whenever its meaning is not confined 
to some special individuals, 
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Imperfect Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Byd-j0n (veeyinn), I was | 1. Byd-mujp (veemush), we 
_ wont to be. _ were wont to be. 
2. Byd-éea (vechaw), thou | 2. Byd-ej (veehee), you were 
_ (you) wast wont to be. _ wont to be. 
3. Byd-ea5 pe (veeyoo shé), | 3. Bid-dip (veedeesh), they 
he was wont to be. were wont to be. 
Analytic. 
1. Byd-ca5 (veeyoo), me, Z| 1, Byd-ca8 (vecyoo), rin, we 
_ was wont to be. were wont to be. * 
2. Byd-ea8 (veeyoo), cu. 2. Byd-ead (veeyoo), yb. 


3. Bid-esd —,, = pe or ty. | 8. ByS-cad | PTAD. 


Perfect. 
This tense conveys the idea of time past generally. It is translated, 
therefore, by the remote perfect was, or by the present perfect have been. 
1. Byd-car (veeyes), Iwas. | 1. Bj-matt (veemar), we were. 
2. Byd-1p (veeyish),thouwast. | 2. Bi-bap (veewar), youwere. 
3. Br ré (vee shé), he (or it) | 3. Bj-oapn  (veedur), they 
was; by yi (vee shee), were. 
she (or i) was. 


* * See Note, p. 115. 
bé-ear (veeyes) is in sound even very like the English word was. 
The analytic form of this tense is: 
1. By me, Iwas ; or have been. | 1. By rynn, we were. 
2. By cu, thou wust. 2. By rb, you were. 
3. By pé, he (or it) was; by | 3. By pyad, they were. 
ry, she (or dd) was. 


The affected form, nabsr, is employed in relation to past time, as 
b-suylym (see p.p. 108, 109) is in relation to present time. 


1. Up pab-ap(rowas),wasl? | 1. Up pab-map (rowmar), 
were we ? 
2. Ap pab-ayp (rowish), wast | 2. Wp pab-ban (rowwar), 
thou? were you? 
3. Up pab pe (row shé), was | 3, Ap pab-oan (rvowdhur), 
he? were they ? 
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Analytic—pab (2cas), me, tu, ré, pins, rib, rpao? 

Rab-ar is compounded of po; and the perfect bear. 

Rel. form—ay c@ a by, he whe was; ay te ya jab, he 
who was not, 

In modern Gaelic the particle oo (in ancient no) is found to precede ine 


perfect tense. This particle, no, is found incorporated with other par- 
ticles, v.g.: 


qd) (2) 

af compounded ot an, whether, and ro. 
njon oa m1, nod, oT 
Bun ” 50, that, » Te 
mA " ma, if » fo, 
nan ” na, m5, w NO 
ACA ” nA, that not,,, na. 


The class (1) of particles ending in n precede the perfect tense; these (2) 
not ending in qt precede the present. Those ending in p take after them 
the affected form, nabar (see p. 36). 


The Perfect of y, it ts—The Assertive Forne of the Verb to be, 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Ba or bud me, it was 1. 1. Ba or bud prynn, df was eve. 
2 Ba 4 tu,itwasthou. | 2. Ba 4, ryb, it was you. 
3. Ba ,, fe, tt was he. | 3. Ba ,, flav, i was 
they. 


Bud is also the potential imperfect, bud tat « Seanad, 
wt “would be” a good thing io effeet it. 

And the subjunctive imp. ; as, deypteapt 50 m-bud mayt 
& d@anad, it is said that it “would be” a good (thing) to 
effect it ; oubpad Zup bud thaye a Seanad, it was said thut 
it “was” a good thing to have effected it. 

Bud is the spelling which, it appears, is employed when 
the adjective or predicate bevins with a consonant; ba or b’ 
~hen a vowel, or ¢ (aspirated) ; as, 


bud uae, was sweet. 
bad mat, was good. 
ba éadrpap, was jealous. 
ba lun, was Jeautiful. 
WU apo, was high. 
The spelling of this past tense has hitherto heen unsettled. It is still so. 
In the written language ba or bus is adopted by each writer at pleasure. 
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The words ab, d4j1b, leqtb, fob, bam, cumad, conbam, and such like, 
are compounds of ba, b’ 


Compounded cf 


ab A and ba. 

tlob yo and ba, 

oanb da, fo, and ba. 
leptb le, no, and ba, 

bany ba and me. 

CU AS co or 50, and m-bue. 
conban, co, No, ba, and me, 


After bus, the personal pronouns ¢hird person singular and plural, take 
the secondary, and not the primary form. 


Future Lense. 


Singular. Plural. 
1, Beyd-y (Leyid), Lwill be. | 1. Bays-muyo (Leymuidh), we 
will be. 
2. Boyd-1p  (deyirh), thou | 2. Boyd-215 (beyhee), you 
wilt be. will be. 
3. Bays pe (bey shed), he (or | 3. Bajdyo (beyidh), they will 
tt) will be 3 bed yf (bey be. 


shee), she (or it) will be. 
Relative aflirmative—an ce  beydear, he who will be. 
ay muyneype a bepdear, they who 
will be. 
The relative affirmative form of the present and future tenses end in ay. 


Dur, it will be, is the future of qr, it és. It is seldom employed except 
before adjectives in the superlative degree with a contingent or future 
meaning. 


CONDITIONAL. 
1. Beyd-qwy  (veyhinn), I 1. Bopd-mujyp (veymush), we 
_ might or could be. _ might or could he. 
2, Beyd-tea (veyhaw), thou | 2. Beys-<15  (veyhee), ye 
_ mightest or couldst be. might or could be. 
3. Bejd-ead, (veyhoo, shé), | 3. Beyd-vjp (veydish), they 
he (or it) might or could might or could be. 


ee 


The first letter of the foregoing tense, like that of the imperfect, is aspi- 
rated, if it be one of the nine mutable consonants. 
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OPTATIVE. 
Singular. tural. 
1. De pab-ao (yo rowadh), | 1. So peb-muyd (go row- 
that I may be. mudh), that we may be. 
2. Zo piab-aypt (go rowirh), | 2. So pab-tx1d (go rowhy), 
that thou mayest Le, that you may be. 
3. Bo pab pe (go row ohé), | 3. Bo nab-apd (go rowidh), 


that he (or ét) may be ; that they muy be. 
50 pAb fp (go row 

shee), that she (or it) 

may be. 

Bud, may it be, is the optative form of qr, it is; bud, 2 
was; as, 50 m-bud feanype « mapac tu, that you may be 
better to-morrow. ~ 

The infinitive mood and participles are formed by placing 
certain prepositions before the verbal noun, beyt, Jeing ; as, 
in English, to, about to—in French, pour—is placed before 
the infinitive, beyé, being. 

Prepositional foo beré, to be. 
infinitive. le boyé, in order to be. 

le, with, placed before the infinitive mood, gives, like pour in French, 
the idea of intent, purpose, to perform what is expressed by the verb. 


PARTICIPLES. 
W3 beyé (at), being, same as the old English form, 
a-being, a-walking, a-loving, for being, walking, loving. 
Ayn bet, on being, having been. 
Jap m-beé, after being, having been. 
Arp cj bey (on the point of being), about to be. 


§ 110. anaLyric ConNJUGATION. 
To conjugate any verb in Irish analytically all that is 
required is to repeat the persoual pronouns alter the form of 
the third person of each tense. 


The analytic form of the verb is so called because its component parts are 
analyzed or separated, and thus rendered more simple; the other is called 
synthetic, because the subject and the verb are both embodied in one word; 
as, ©S7m, Which is equal to ca mé. Hence, when the synthetic form is used, 
the subject, 1f a pronoun, should not be expressed, for then the verb would 
have a double subject; as, 470 trad po 30 ware, Which is equal to c& rpad 
Tad ro 30 mars. Hence Connelian writes: “ The prououn should never be 
used separately after the synthetic form, as it is ouly a repetition of the pro- 
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noun,” yet there are instances ia which, with great elegance, the subject, 
when a noun, is expressed ; as, Dtbnaoan a seanbnsyene teyr—And his 
brethren said to him.”— Gen. xxxvii. 8. © Sigur an usjn do sorassman na 
DAQIHe A MeudUZad Am DONUT NA TAlAn—And after that men began to 
be multiplied upon the earth."—/hid., vi. 1. (drish Bible, by Dr. Mac ale.) 
“When, however,” says Dr. O'Donovan (page 153), “the nominative is a 
substantive, the synthetic termination is retained.” 

Observe, when a question is asked the analytic form is used, and the 
answer is returned in the synthetic; as, An b-ruyl cl 50 mays, are you well? 
cay, Jams 2 n-gnsduygeann cu Opa, do you love God? snssuysim, / dv 
(dove). 

In the following sentence from Genesis. xxiv. 50. we find an instance of 
hoth forms: ‘lyn rin co EMeszan Laban asur Decuel azur a dubpadan— 
Then Laban and Bathuel answered and said.” 

Frnea5an, the analytic form, is used when the nom. cases are expressed ; 
dubnadan, the synthetic, when left understood. 

Again, “Do ‘lean’ na h-C5rpeig 1d, A5uUr DO Cuddan ’nD A N-dTA7T3 
50 Van na famnze—And the Ezyptians pursued them and went after them 
to the midst of the sea.” —Evodus, xiv. 23. 

“OD Eneaszam Waorre azur a oabsame: Nf ‘énepew rao’? mé, zur 
nf ‘éirorq’ le mo $0e: aéz deangayd: Njon sus an Tigeanna agoanar 
dujt—Moses answered and sai’: They will uot believe me, nor hear my voice, 
but they will say: The Lord hath not appeared to thee.” 

In the above, ‘‘épeyo¢ys,” followed by rao, is analytic; @jroryo is 
synthetic. 

The reader connot fail to perceive, that inflecting the verb synthetically, 
the third person singular has not the pronoun combined with the verb, as 
the other persons have, and he will naturally ask the reason. It is, as Doctor 
O'Donovan remarks, because the third person singular is always absent, and 
needs therefore to be expressed, that its gender may become known, whereas 
the first person or speaker, and the person spoken to, ‘‘ being alway supposed 
to he present, there is no necessity of making any distinction of gender in 
them.” 

When therefore, in the analytic form, the nominative or subject, is in the 
first and second persons singular, and in ail the persons of the plural, actually 
expressed, one uuinflected form of the verb suffices for all, since the relation 
of its persons is sufficiently marked by the subject, just asin English; I loved, 
you loved, he loved; we loved, you loved, they loved. The verbal form 
“loved” is the same in each personal ending, yet from the subject, or nomi- 
native, the person of the verb is clearly known. (See Easy Lessons, 
part I.) 

In English the analytic is the form in use; in Latin and Greek the syn- 
thetic; in French, Italian, German, the analytic and synthetic. 


§ 118. The verb fo have in English signifies to possess. In this sense it is 
an independent, irregular active serb. It is also what is called in English 
grammar an auriliary. because it heips to point out the tenses of some leading 
verb to which it is joined. 

(1.) For Aave, signifying to possess, there is in Gaelic, no single corres- 
ponding equivalent. The idea of possession is conveyed by the use of the 
prepositional pronoun a5am, at me, and the verb vo bejé, to be, the use 
of which—est pro haveo—is so classicai in Latin. 
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Present Tense. 
Ta azaw, I have, literally, ‘7 is at me,” i.e., in my pos- 


Session. 
Singular, Plaral. 

1. Ta azam, L have. 1. TS azaynn, we have. 
2. TA azad, thou hast. 2. TA azatb, you have. 
3 Pee ane, he hus. 3. T& aca, they have. 
“(TS ayer, she hus. 

Past Tense. 
1. By azan, Thad. 1. By apappy, we had. 
2. By o500, thou hadst. 2. By az01b, you had. 
3 {By si5e, he had. 3. By aca, they had. 


“(By areq, she had, 

The idea of possession, ownership, right to anything, is conveyed by the 
assertive verb ir, i is; bud, it was; and the prepositional pronoun tou, 
with me; leat, with thee, ye. (See Syntax, Chapter 1.) 

(2.) Have, as a sign of tense, is translated simply by means of the verbal 
ending peculiar to the perfect tense. (See Easy Lessons, pp. 25, 108.) 

a 


Notre 1.—The plural personal endings of the perfect indicative are (1) 
man, (2) bap, (3) dap, and not aman, aban, ada. One class of verbs su- 
join these and other such endings immediately to the theme or root; another 
class insert the vowel « between the theme and the personal endings. 

This vowel is inserted for phonetic convenience between the parts to aid 
in pronouncing freely the joint vocable. It follows, therefore, as it is nat 
essential to the word, that it is (1) not accented; and that (2) it ought to be 
omitted whenever the parts can be sounded together without its aid. This 
happens whenever (1) the theme ends in a vowel ; as, 

by, was: B-MAn. 
By-ban, 
Byedayt. 
(2) When in an aspirated or silent consonant ; as, 
5ivaoarg, doves Znaougivan. 
Bnaougban, 
Braourgoan. 

On the other hand, whenever the theme euds in a consonant, 4 is inserted 
before the subjoined sufiix ; as, 

Dun, shués oun-a-man, 
oun-a-ban. 

DUN-A-DA ft. 
buajl, strike: buaqlawar. 
buaqlabap. 

buaylaoan. 

Nore 2.—It had been the custom hitherto to change—whenever the 
theme ended in a slender vowel j—the phonetic a into ea, adhering too 
strictly to the rule sleuder with slender. In this edition of the College 
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Grammar we shall not insert @ before the phonetic « for these reasons: first, 
to conform to what we have expressed in page 18, $3. Secondly, the inserted 
“ in these instances is merely for euphony, and not an essential element: if 
one vowel is enongh, certainly it is useless to insert two. Thirdly, to have the 
suffixes and their accidental aids all uniform. 

§ 119. Observe the close connexion that exists between the forms and 
sounds of the several tenses of the substantive verb in Irish, and those of its 
corresponding tenses and kindred terms in other languages of the Indo- 
European stock : 

Irish (1), 17; Welsh, oes; Anglo-Saxon, is; English, is; Latin, es, est ; 
Greek, eo7t; Sanskrit, asti. 

Trish (1), by (de thou), present tense, bjscann; German, in; English, 
been; bean, @ woman, one who gives life; Greek, Bnva (Boet.), and yurn; 
English, Queen ; Teutonic, eon. 

Trish (2). bus; Welsh, dum, du; English, was; Sanskrit, di, Pers. did, 
he was, Noun, byt, life, existence; Welsh, 26d; Sanskrit, VAdéh, the world, 
Pers. bil, the being, the world, the great being, the Indian deity. From 
bud or 6e is derived the Engtish word doy, and its Irish equivalent, and all 
their con:pounds. 

Trish (2), by, bear (vee, veeyas) ; Latin, fui; Greek, puw; Latin, femina, 
femula; Freuch, femme, 

Irish (3), be (4eyh); Anglo-Saxon, bed; Irish, beo, living; Bohemian 
and Sclavonic, budu. 

Trish (4), beié, to be; byé, “fe ; Greek, Bios, life; Welsh, yo; Latin, 
vita; English, who; German, werd, a womb, the cradle of life, woman (from 
womb and man), the mother of those coming from the womb, the same that 
Eve was called: “The mother of the living;” wife, from the same root; 
Sanskrit, jina, life. 

These several terms are roots from which many other words are formed. 

§ 120. Difference in meaning between cin) and bjs; y—* It has some- 
times puzzled Lrish Grammarians,” says Dr. O’Donovan, * to point out the 
difference of meaning between the verbs jr, t41m, bd, and b-fuylim ; bat 
to any one who has studied the geuius of the language this difference is 
obvious. It is this: yy, is the simple copula of logicians, being merely used 
for assertion, that is to connect an attribute with its subject, or to predicate 
one thing of another; as, jr me rolur An domaqo, I am the light of the 
world, But in all sentences in which existence is combined with locality oa 
is to he used.” p. 164. 

“It is a very strange peculiarity in this language that the substantive verb 
c& can never ascribe a predicate to its subject without the aid of the pre- 
position 7, or Ann; as, TA pe ona Fanatic, he is a priest, literally he is in 
his priest; by ré ’9 1173, he was a king, literally in his king.” Jéid, p. 154. 

The most peculiar idiom, because the strangest yet noticed, is that 
which arises from the use in Irish of the preposition ann, in, with the pos- 
sessive pronouns, after the verb ca, is (by, was; ber, will be}, and its in- 
flections, to express what is predicated or declared of the subject case; as, 
I am a good man, is translated into Irish, t4 mo agn wo” Fean tat. Tam 
in my good man; the man is a king, c& an rean “Ann A” 1%, literally, 
the man is én his king, é.e., in the state of a king; she is avirgin, 4 py Ann 
4” h-oj53 Joseph was stewart over all Egypt, by lorep “aq A” taon or 
cjonn nA b-Csipte ule; we are Christians, camuyo-ne “ ann an” 
5-Cryoroaysérb ; the Romans were brave warriors, by na Romsnays * ann 
WV 5aprgioyb cpeuns.”— Easy Lessons, Part iii. p. 196. 
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CUAPTER VI. 
REGULAR VERKBS—FIRST CONJUGATION. 


The imperative mood second person singnsar is the root 
from which all the tenses and persons of the verb spring. 


§ 121. There exists between Hebrew and Irish verbs an analogy which is 
worth being noticed. 

In Hebrew the third person singular, perfect tense, is the root of all verbs. 
In Insh the root is the second person singular, imperative active, which is 
exactly the same as the third person singular perfect indicative, the latter 
differing from the imperative second person only in the aspiration of the ini- 
tial letter The change is merely phonetic. 

Again, the root of all regular verbs in Hebrew is composed of three con- 
sonants, none of which is quiescent or a guttural. In Irish the root of every 
verb of the first conjugation is a word of one ssllable, or derivable from a 
word of one syllable. The terminations too of many tenses and persons in 
+ verbs of the latter language are, as in the former, manifestly traceable from 
pronominal suffixes. There are, indeed, many points of resemblance existing 
between these two very ancient languages. 


22" In order to know when eclipsis and aspiration of the initial conso- 
nants occur in verbs, see pp. 36, 37, 38, 41. 


§ 122. Ending of the first person plural imperative. Some writers use 
the termination muy> for the first person plural ginperative. O'Donovan 
| prefers the termination mur, because it is more in conformity with the 
| ending of the third person plural >fr, about the settled form of which there 
is no doubt. Lt is not, besides, unlike the Latin ending, mus; as, per- 
| Cutiarnes, det us strike. ‘These reasons are fair enough for adopting the first 
form, muir, particularly as it is as much in use among tbe people as is the 
other. Again, it will prevent the learner from confounding it with the ter- 
mination of the indicative present, first person plural. Add to these (1) that 
murr is a broken form of the origival pronoun “yn,” first person plural (see 
Zeiss). (2) In all the Indo-European fau:ilies—Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Rassian, High German—the termination of the first person plural is mus, 
mes, ame, or am, so very like the pronoun of the corresponding person 
(3) Mur is the plural ending only by exclusion of muyr. and by confusion 
and change of termination. At present, however, the ending mujo, for the 
imperative first person plural, is very common, as in Minerva's address to 
Mars (Udrish Homer, book v., lines 35-39): 


Usamuid fearoa do na Tnoysce ’r Sneus’ 
Vhejé tabanz da cejle lota szur eus 
"Dur FAZamup aca eas An Zleo 50 Hewat 
Shn eagla ’culead peng’ wg na p-dul. 


In these four lines !5.amt75 and ¢a5zamuyo (first persons plural imperative 
active) end with the termination mayo. 

C4" In 5amuro the phonetic “ a”—between 5, the root, and muy 
the ending—is not preceded by e; thus, “ly5-ea-mujd” (see Note 1, p. 115) 
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§ 123.—TABLE showing, at one view. the personal endings of 
; CONJUGATION, whether the final 


Root, Otin. ACTIVE VOICE: Root, Dual. 
Singular, Plural. Singular. 
i 1. 1,—amuyyp. | 1. 
| a 2. dan. Dy me a8: 2. busy. 
"13. — 4d pe. | 3. — adip. 3. — ad re 
} | ee 
1. — aym. 1, — amuyd. | 1. — ym. 
| Present. | 2, — ayy. 2. — tayo. 2,— 
| 3. — aye pe, | 3. — app. 3. — 18 re. 
| Habitual | otinany me, ripp, rb, rsd.) buazl-cany me, | 
a _ Present. | &e. &e. : 
= og Reon ares Soa ote ae 
mall L. dan-ayyn. 1. — amu. | 1. busyl-qon. 
= Imperfect.} 2. — ca. 2, — tayo. 2 — ca | 
5 | 3. — 405 pe. | 3. — adjp. 3. — ad re. 
< =F or poe 
et 1. — of. 1, — ama. [| 1. — eap. 
& Perfect | 2. — arr. 2. — aba. | 2. — yp. | 
3. — =e. | 3. — adap. 3.— ~~ «fe. 


1. Dip-fan. 1, — pamuyd. | 1. buayl-pao. 
| Future. | 2. — pay. 2. — EATS. 2. — payp. 
| 3. — fayd pa. | 3. — ayo. 3. — ays ye. 


1. dan-fayyy. | 1. — Famuyy. | 1. buajyl payon. | 
ConpirionaL. | 2, — fa. 2. — par. 2.— £4, | 
: 3. APDIP. | 3. fad pe. 


ee | 


1. — aod. 1. — amu. | 1 
» Oprarive. | 2. — ope 2. — caps. | 2. — a 
3. — a5 pé. | 3. — ajo. 3. — afd ra, 


_ Iyrrxtrive Moon, a8. PARTICIPLE, Ad. 
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all the Tenses and Moods of VERBS OF THE FIRST 
vowel in the root be broad or slender. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


! 
| 


| 


Plural. Singular. Plural. 
Ll. — amu. 1. — tap me. 1. rion. 
2, — 7. 2.— ta. 2. rb. 
3. — adip. (3.— e. 3. jad. 
1. — amuyd. 1. — tape me. L. ryop. 
2. — cd. epee rath 2. pyb. 
3. — 1d. 3.— @ 3. Jad. 
ryon, rb, rps. 
1. = amuyp. 1. diin-zay5, Y me. 1. pron. 
2. — rs. 2. buay-cj, f ca. 2. ryb. 
3. — adip. 30S a. 3. ad. 
1, — amay. | 1. dainad ord me. Ll. pyon. 
2. — aba. 2 buaylad f ca. 2. yb. 
3. — Adal 3 é 3. jad, 
1. — gamuyp. jl. — pap, me. 1. ryop. 
| 2. — pays. 2.— tu. 2. yyb. 
3. — payd. 3. @ 3. Ad. 
1. — pamuyp. | L. buayl-pye or} me. L. pyov. 
2. — ¢ars. 2. dun-payde — f ci. 2. yb. 
3. — pardjr. 3. a a 3. Jad. 
1. — anny. 1, — capt me. 1. pyon. | 
2. — taps. fiesta ta. 2. pb. 
3.— ayo. spose @ 3. pad. 
Inein. Moon, a5. Part. ad, PAST PART. Dinca, buajl-ce 
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§ 123. Example of a verb of the first conjugation, having 
in the root the final vowel 4roau. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Div, shut, conjugated in full. 
Present Tense, 


Singular. 
1. ———— 
2. of, shut thou. 
3B. otinad pe, let him shut. 


Plural. 
Ll. diinamurp, let us shut. 
2. dined, let you shut. 
3. ditnadyy, let them shut, 


INDICATIVE. 
Present Tense. 


1. ofnaym, J shut. 
2. ottnayn, thou shuttest 
3. dunayd pe, he shuts. 


1. davamuyd, we shut. 
2. otintayd, you shu. 
3. dtunayo, they shut. 


Traverfect. 


1, Sanaqyn, [used to shut. 


2. SinT4, thou or you used 


to shut. 
3. Sunad pe, he used to shut. 


1. Sanamuyr, we used to shut. 
2. davTayd, you used to shut. 


3. duysory, they used to shut 


Perfect. 


1. dtnay, J shut or have shut. 


2. diivayp, thou shuttest or 


hast shut. 
3. day re, he shut. 


1. Sivamap, we shut. 
2. divaban, you shut. 


3. dipadayt, they shut. 


Future. 


L. oappad, J shall or will shut. 
2. diingayp, thou wilt shut. 
3. dingayd pe, he will shut. 


1. ditygamuyd, we wll shut. 
2. dings, you will shut. 
3. diivEAyd, they will shut. 


CONDITIONAL. 


dtingazon, L would shut. 
Sungs, thou wouldst shut. 
Sinead pe, he would shut. 


1. Sangamayp, we would shut. 
2. dineayds, ye would shut. 
3. dinpadsy, they would shut 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


1. 50 n-diyad, may LT shut 
or that I may shut. 
50 p-dayayp, that thou 
mauest shut. 
3. Fo y-painayds pe, thathe 
may shut. 


w 


1. 30 y-danamuyo, that we 
may shut. 

2. Fo y-diytayd, that ye may 
shut. 

3. Fo p-ditnayo, that they 
may shut. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Do Siiyad, to shut. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Perfect. 
S15 diinad, shutting. aye v-otnad, having shut. 
Future. 


Aft ct] otinad, about to shut. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Imper, Indicative. 
Present, diy. dtiy-aym. | Conditional, — Say-fayzun. 
Imperfect, dtin-ayyy. Optative, 50 y-du-ad. 
Perfect, dan-ap. Infinitive, 00 Sfiy-ad. 
Future, dliy- fad. Participles, dainad. 


Oxs.1.—The termination am or eam, for the first person plural imperative, 
as, buajl-cam, is now nearly obsolete, and justly, as its sound could not well 
be distinguished from the first person sing. (dunajm) of the present indicative. 


In the following example from ‘“ The Ancient Minstrelsy of Ireland,” vol. 
i., p. 174—the Smith's Song—we find the old and new forms of the first per- 
son plural imperative * 
Duastleam anjr é 
Wy buajleam le céyle 
*S buaqlamayo cua aq 
Bo luat a’p 50 h-éar5uyo. 


Let us strike it again, 

And let us strike it together, 
And let us strike all in a round 
Both quickly and smartiy. 


§ 124. Uniformity in spelling the Verbal inflections desirable.—Endings 
of first person plural. It has heen deemed right to spell the terminatians 
of the first persons plural of verbs of the same conjugation in the same nni- 
form way throughout. There are two ways at present in use among Irish 
writers, both of which are presented in manuscripts and in printed books, 
for spelling the plural endings of the first person: mujr, imperative, imper- 
feet, conditional; muy>. present. future, optative, are spelled also maoyr and 
Mmaoyd respectively. ‘The synthetic form of the first person plural is as 
often written muj> as maozo, and pronounced short or long."—O’ Donovan. 
p.167. Again, “In the south of Leinster and east of Munster it is pronounced 
miiid (short), whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad or slender ; 
and maoy> (long) in Thomond; while in other parts of Ireland it 1s some- 
times pronounced mao} (long), and sometimes mjd (short). ... It is not 
easy to decide what termination should be adopted in the general modern 
language, as the provincialists would not agree... . It is difficult to decide 
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which (mujo or maorp, the long or the short ending).” He then adopts the 
long (maoq>) only whenever the last vowel of the root of the verb is broad. 
and mjo when slender. In this Grammar the spelling “ muyo” *¢ mujr”? has 
been adopted in this as well as in the former edition; first, because ‘uy’ 
represents that sound which prevails most throughout Ireland. ‘This the 
writer ailirms from his experience. He has heard Irishmen of the north, 
south, and west, who spoke the language from their infancy, and who there- 
fore pronounce their mother tongue at least with ease and elegance, and 
with the greatest possible correctness, relatively considered, thus pronounce 
the plural ending. 

(2) The triphthong, so}, is long and drawling; few have heard in the 
word néanamuy, let us do, or 5ud.Amuyd, fet us pray, the last syllable pro- 
nounced long—meedh. 

(3) The use of the vowel “w” in the termination of the first person 
plural is confirmed by analogy with the Latin language, of which the Sabine 
element, according to Professor Newman, is kindred to the Keltic. 

(4) ‘uly and“ ud” is a spelling supported by the authority of reputable 
writers. It is written muy>, mayc, and 1)>, in an old veilum life of St. 
Moling. Those writers who adopt maoyd, also write muyo. 


When the first ‘person plural ends in mujr (imperat- imperfect ind., 
conditional), the third person plural of the same tense ends in ofr, which is 
always long. On this there is no difference of opinion. When, on the 
other hand, the first person plural ends in mayo, the third person of the 
same tense endsin 7d. This ending, 75, is short. 

The second person plural ends in cy, 74), or cay. 


Dr. O'Donovan says truly, ‘In the spoken langnage the synthetic form 
for the second person plural is rarely used; but instead of it the analytic 
form (duns 775), or the consuetudinal present, ounann 7b.” 


§ 125. A change—the rule, caolle caol, not to be always applied. A 
desire to carry out this principle of uniformity to the fullest possible extent, 
has been the cause of another striking feature in the foregoing Table (pp. 
118, 119), in which an example of each class of verbs, those having the last 
vowel in the root droad (as, dun), or slender (as, buat), of the same conju- 
gation, is presented. The two verbs, and ali others of their class, being of » 
the same conjugation, onght naturally enough to have the same orthographic 
as they have the same phonetic inflection. On this account the use of the 
rule, * caol le caol,” is discarded in spelling the terminations of the per- 
sons of each tense, as it has been by us set aside in the formation of com- 
pound terms. This course simplifies the conjugation of Irish verbs very 
much, yp and mujo, having been just now shown to be the correct 
orthographic endings of the first person plural, are alone retained. Aiming 
at uniformity, the endings, mr, myo, and such like multiform orthographic 
inflections, arising from the “ excessive application of the rule, caol te caol,” 
are set aside. For the same reason the endinrs of the future are not ¢15 
(after buajl), but pad; of the conditional, not yin, but ayn; and so on of 
the rest. The learner is, however, at liberty to cdopt this change, or to con- 
form to written usage. Let him remember that it has three great advantages, 
simplicity, uniformity, and a correct orthographic agreement with the sound 
given to these inflections in every part of Ireland. For, as Dr. O’Donovan 
remarks, the ending, “ mujo” is pronounced mudh, whether the characteristic 
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vowel of the root be bread or slender. All the other endings receive, whether 
the verbal root end in a broad or a slender vowel, the same sound; it is 
natural they should therefore have the same orthographic form. 


Observe, then, three important changes, (1) that the 
phonetic vowel-sound between the root and suflix is always 
to be expressed by one letter («) and not by two; (2) that 
the spelling of the first person plural is muyp, muyd, and 
not maory, msoyd 3 (3) that one orthographic form ought 
to be adopted for the same phonetic ending in all verbs of 
the same conjugation, 


Oss, 2.—It has been shown that ad, the ending of the third person 
singular of the imperative, imperfect indicative, and conditional, is pro- 
nounced like aé (ag) in Munster and in the south of Connaught (see p.32). 

“The termination ‘as’ in the third person singular is pronounced, ia 
Connaught and Ulster, as if written ‘as’ (i.e. oo English), or um, but in the 
south as if a¢ (agh); but a8, ead, or ed, is the true termination, as appears 
from the best manuscripts.”— 0’ Donovan. 

“The third person singular (slanas re) is pronounced 5lanac re 
throughout the southern half of Ireland, but 5lana:w or 5lanud in Connaught 
and Ulster.” p. 180. 


§ 126. Future of the first conjugation—rad. The sound of r—a letter 
which distinguishes the endings of the future and conditional tenses—is, in 
the verbal endings, scarcely heard in the spoken language. It receives 
merely an asperate sound (A), or that of c (asp.). Still - must, on the 
authority of the written language, be received as the true sign of these 
tenses. [t would be well to sound it fully in the spoken language, for its 
use adds strength and lends a peculiar force to these tenses. The writer has 
heard some of the best Irish speakers employ it with great elegance. It is 
quite incorrect and opposed to all authority to aspirate it, as certain writers 
have done. (See O’ Donovan, p. 178.) 


Nore.—The third person singular of the future ends in £45, pronounced 
fwee. This termination is incorrectly written fas by the translators of the 
Irish Protestant version of the Sacred Scriptures, thus confonnding it in 
sound and orthography with the third person singular of the conditional. 
Rev. Paul O’Brien and others have imitated and, by their authority, sup- 
ported this orthographic and phonetic error. 


The termination of the second person plural, imperative, 
is 5; as, bunayd. There is a corrupt form, however, very 
common, ]3]83 as, dunaj35{ ay dopup, close the door. This 
ending, although it adds a degree of force to the expression 
of command, is not ipperted by the authority of the writ- 
ten language, by analogy, nor has it been approved by 
grammarians. 
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Natives of the County Kerry and part of Cork pronounce the ending of 
the second plural, 153 as, 7m15 Aamaé (inig), go out. This sound appears 
strange to a native of Connaught. 


§ 127. Example (2) in which the last vowel in the 
verbal root is slender. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Buall, strike, conjugated in full. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. Plvral. 
1. 1. buaglamayy, . 
bhalemiencseet us strike. 
2. buayl, strike thou. 2. buazls, sérike ye. 


3. buajlad, pé, let him strike. 3. buajladjp, let them strihe. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


1, buajlym, L strike. 1. busjlamuyd, we strike. 
2. buaylip, thou strihest. 2. buayles, you strike. 
3. bualo pé, he strikes. 3. buajlayo, they strike. 


Habitual present, buajleann, mé, ci, pes pyon, p16, pyac. 
The continued form of the present tense can, as in Eng- 
lish, be employed; as, c4 me «15 bualad, Lam beating ; 
tH tn a5 bualad, thou art beating ; ts pe o45 buslad, he 
is beating. (See Syntar—of the Participle.) 
Imperfect or Habitual Past. 
1. buayljon, LZ used to strike. 1. buaylamuyy, we used to 


strike. 
2. buayles, thou or you used 2. buajleys, you used to 
to strike. strike. 
3. buajlad pe, he used to 3. buaylanjy, they used to 
strike. strike. 
Perfect. 
1. vo buaylap, J struck. J, 00 buajlamap, we struck. 


co buaylayp, thou struckest. 2. do buaylabayt, you struck 
oo buayl re, he struck. 3, do buaylavap, they struck. 


con 
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Future. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. busylpao, ZL shall or will 1. buaylpamuyo, we shall 
strike. strike. 

2. buatleant, thou shalt 2. bualyyd, you skull strike. 
strike. 

3. buajleayd pe, he shall 3. buayleayo, they shall 
strike. strike. 


The ¢ in this tense has totally disappeared from the Erse or Galic of 
Scotland, as Stewart laments aud though it is found in all the correct manu- 
scripts and printed hocks in the Irish, it is fast disappearing from the modern 
spoken language.—Jrish Grammar, p. 193. 

Vide supra, section 126, p. 123. In all regular verbs ¢ should be used 
whereas it is found in the most correct Irish manuscripts. 

The tendency of the Irish language is, at the present day what it has 
always been remarkable for, to aspirate or render less sibilant the harsh 
consonants. The present custom is to aspirate ¢, or give it the sound of }. 


CONDITIONAL. 


1, buaylpayon, Lwould strike. we would 


1. baalpamuyp, 
strike. 


2. buayles, thou wouldst 2. buajleyd, ye would strike. 
strike. 

3. bualesd pe, he would 3. buajlradip, they would 
strike. strike. 


When a relative pronoun (affirmative) is nominative case to a verb, in the 
present or future tenses, indicative mood, a strong emphatic termination, 
* sr,” is employed; as, an cé 4 buaylar, he who strikes; an te a buaglear, 
he who will strike. 

fo The relative pronoun (negative) has not this emphatic form. 

The termination ar is used at times when no relative is expressed or un- 
derstood, but when merely a strong emphasis marks the words ; as, in the 
saying of Pharaoh to Joseph: any mo éacaoy fossa ama berdear me 
njor Ajoe "nd bu, only in the kingly throne will I be above thee. (Genesis, 
xli. 40.) 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


1. 50 m-buajlao, may LF 1. 50 -buajlamuyd, may we 
strike. strike. 

2. 50.1-buaylyp, mayest thou 2. 50 m-bualeys, may you 
strike. strike. 

3. 50 m-buayls pe, may he 3. 50 w-bualapo, may they 
strike, strike. 


fod 
ow) 
lox) 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Do bualad, to strike. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Perfect. 
a3 bualad, striking. jot m-bualad, having struck. 
Future. 


aytt cj] bualad, 


SYNOPSIS. 
Imper. Indicative. 


Present. buajl. buayl-aym. | Conditional. — buayl-gaynn. 
Imperfect. buaylLajon. | Optative. 50 m-buayl-ad. 
Perfect. buayl-ar. | Infinitive. do bualad. 


Future. buajl-pad. | Participles. bualas. 
Particular rules for the food of the tenses : 


To the verbal root annex jm, for the present. 


” a0), 55 ~~ Imperfect. 

5 ats » perfect. 

3 KAD, » future. 

3 roIDD, = ~— conditional. 
- AD, »  Optative. 


5 od, » infin. participle. 


dropping the final slender vowel; as, bualad, from buayl 
(7 omitted). 


§ 128.—sECoND coNnJUGATION. 


In p. 106 it is shown that there are two conjugations of verbs in Irish :— 
“The first of one syllable in the root, 
The second of éwv syllables in the root.” 

It is by the number of syllables, and not by the final vowel, this conju- 
gation is distinguished from the former; as, fuarzal, redeem; cuapcuss, 
search, seek; yjornuy3, enguire. In puar5al the final vowel is broad (a); 
in cuapicuys and ¢yornuys it is slender (7). All Verbs of two syllables are, 
with few exceptions, derivative: it is on this account that the second conju- 
gation comprises all verbs ending in 13, since all of this class are derived from 
nouns or adjectives. A Verb ending in -uj3 is therefore very properly 
selected as an example. 

G2 The final syllable uy3,.—Some write the final syllable of the root of 
verbs ending in 13 of the second conjugation—a)3—preserving, of course, the 
“s’ throughout all the tenses and persons that are formed from it. 

It seems tie speiling—uj3—which is adopted by others, is preferable : 
First, because the infinitive mood, active participle, and verbal noun, have 
always ‘u* and not‘ a’ in the penult. This shows that the vowel ‘u’ aud 
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not ‘a’ should be in the root from which by annexing «6, the infinitive 
mood, verbal noun and participle are formed. Secondly.—The genitive case, 
too, of verbal nouns, is according to a rnle founded on universal usage, like 
the past participle; but the genitive case of verbal nouns ending in “ 5 
is spelled with an‘u’in the penult. So should then the past particip! 
and so should the source whence it borrows its penult syllable—i.e. the root 
of the verh, for otherwise, there would ensue a perpetual fluctuation in the 
orthography of this class of words. Thirdly.—The spelling ‘ #7" ‘s more in 
accordance than ‘a,’ with the correct pronunciation of the syllable. For, 
in the dipthongal sound—a)—there is, usually, a slight infusion of the voca- 
ble a, no matter how short soever the joint vawels be pronounced; whilst— 
w—gives us the proper sound, viz., that of the simple vowel j nearly. 
Ifence uy, is to he preferred to «1, in the spelliug of the last syllable in the 
root of derivative verbs of this class. 


5pssuys, love thou, conjugated in full. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
i. + Byesvouys 
l BraouySuyo | 7, us love. 
ZpesouyZmuyy j 
2. Zyaduys, love thou. 2. Zpaduysyo, do ye love. 


3. 5fladu5ad pe, let him love. 3. ZnadupZojp, let them love. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


1. 5paduy5-jm, J love. 1. Zpadsuys-muyd, we love. 
2. Zraduy5-p, thou lovest. 2. ZwAdur$-t18, ve love. 


3. ZptAdupSyd pa, he loves. 3. 5yeAduyz 1d, the, sve. 
relative present, an dujye a Spaduysear, he who loves 3 yo 
Daojpe a FnAasuyZar, the people whe love—negative form, 
DAC YFLAdujZeany, who love not. 


( me. 
. ua. 
Hatttuai Present. re, tie 
Fada Zeany. | rip. 
| yb. 
\ flan, 
: Imperfect. 
J. 5pasuys-ayon, used ta 1, HnaduyZ-muyy, we used to 
love. love. 
2. HpadsuZ-ca, you used to 2. ZpadujZ-cj, ye used to 
love. love. 
3. Fpadiurg-ab rd, he used to 3. Zpadus5-dip, they used to 
love. love. 
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Perfect. 
1. do Srasuys-or, T loved. 1, vo Fnasuys-man, we loved. 
2. d0 Zadus-yr, thou lovedst. 2. do Zpasuys-bap, you loved. 
3. do Fpaduys pe, he loved. 3. DO Zpeadujy-oan, they loved. 
Future. 
1. ZpASSead, or FPASGetad, 1. Zpasscamuyd, we shall 
L will or shall love. love. 
2. BpAdGeaqyt, thou shalt love. 2. Znavdseayd, ye shall love. 
B. BpABSEajS pe, he shall 3. Fpaddcayp, they shall lore. 
love. 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
1. Spasdcajon, Lwould love. 1. Spardéeamuyp, we would 
love. 
Sp 45664, thou wouldstlove. 2. Fprssseayd, ye would love. 
BRpsodeads pe, he would 3, Fpadsdeadjyp, they would 
love. love. 


Note.—In the second conjugation, how ought the endings of the future 
and conditional tenses to be spelled? It may be asked, is it not better 
to have one form of spelling rather than two for the Future and Con- 
ditional, or any other tense? Yes, so it is; there are reasons, however, in 
support of either spelling; let us see which of the two is the better for 
adoption? The opiniou that the termination of the /ufure and Conditionat, 
cught to be spelled oé0, and oéajon, rather than o€éan, or o6&ajn9, can be 
fairly sustained. (1) That the sound of & is scarcely heard, and hence that 
letter appears abundant. (2) This form of spelling having @, omitted, is in use 
among good Irish writers. (5) It is areadier aud a simpler form than the other 
having ¢ (asp.) inserted. Ou the other hand, it is said (1) that if é were to be 
expunged from a word whenever its sound is not heard, the language would 
soon become strangely mutilated. (2) And it is true that o¢éap, as well as 06.0, 
is employed by good Irish writers as the proper termination. Usage alone 
must decide which of the two is to be universally adopted. Both forms of 
spelling are given here. Usage at present appears to sanction the spelling 
oid, omitting &: yet & cannot, on principle, be omitted in the future active 
without being omitted in the future passive, which will be then written 
5nasdéan and not snasoééap; and for the same reason, omitted in the present 
tense passive, xnAduy3écap, and in the past participle. But it cannot without 
violating principle and opposing usage, be omitted at all in the present passive 5 
nor in the past participle. Hence it must be retained in them, and therefore, 
ought as naturally and as efficiently to be retained in the Fuure active, to 
which indeed, as well as to the passive voice, it lends a degree of aspirate 
sound its omission could never supply.— 03540 is used in the south of 
Ireland,” says O’Donovan. It is, and in Connaught too, in the spoken lan- 
guage; yet it ought not, for all that, to be adopted. 
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OPTATIVE. 
1. 50 ngnaduygzao, may L£ 1. 50 n5paduysmuyo, may we 
love. love. 
2. 50 nZpaduysyp, mayest 2. 50 v5paduyStys, may ye 
thou lure. love: 
3. 50 n5paduyse pe, may he 3. 50 n5naduysyd, may they 
love. love. 
INFINITIVE: 
do Zradusas, tu love. 
PARTICIPLES, 
O15 FNAdU5a8, loving. yap yZWAdasad, — appt T] HNAAGZ ad, 
having loved. about to love. 
SYNOPSIS. 
Imper. Indicative, 
Present. 51aduj3, 5padiys-jm. | Conditional. spadoéainn. 
Imperfect. Sradayz-ayny. Optative. 50 n5paduysao. 
Perfect. Srtasws-ap. Infinitive. d0 Spaduy5ad. 


Future. Ziadocas. _ Participles. 5yadusas. 
of ; Pp Sl ie) 


§ 129. Particular rules for the formation of the tenses ; 
second conjugation. 


To the verbal root annex ym, for the present. 


” ayy, 5, habitual present. 
%” bTy >, relative form. 
” AD, +5 Optative present. 
” a1), 55 Imperfect. 
” OTs »» pertect. 
uj3 is changed into o¢ad, ,, future. 
» % o¢ajyn, 5, conditional. 


130. In this manner are conjugated the following verbs 
derived from nouns: 


VERBS. NOUNS. 

actuy3, pass a decree; enact. acct, a decree. 

Alcuy5, to extol, to magnify; alc, a height; a joint (Latin, 
to thank God; mjle alcu- altus). 
505 le Dia, a thousand 
thanks to God: a prayer 
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VERBS. 


ever on the lips of the Ca- 
tholic Irish, 

baruyg, put to death, kill. 

bapyeayS, to come to a top, 
to swell; to ebb, like the 
tide; spelled, also, buy 
quyd. 

beannuy3, bless. 


beatus, feed. 

catuy3, to contend, fight; to 
tempt; cacudad, fighting, 
temptation. 

césiy5, step, move, advance. 

enpocnurs, bring to an end, 

eens, shake with fear, 
tremble. 

cuaptcuy3, look for, search. 


carts, recollect. 

Zorteuy3, hurt, injure — ya 
Zoptcuys me, do not hurt 
me. 

jomaduyy, to multiply. 

opduy3, to order, command, 
regulate. 

Prantyg, to cause pain 

rolpuys, 5, to enlighten. 

torus, begin. 

Thleonuys, ‘to lead, guide, di- 
rect, steer. 


Apouy3, to elevate. 

ajbuy3, written also apuy3, 
to ripen; apugée, n- 
pened. 

banujg, to make white, to 
lay bare, to devastate, to 
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NOUNS. 


bar, death. 
baju, a top, asummit, swell- 
ing tide. 


beann (quasi, byé ayn, the 
felicity of life). 

beata, life. 

cat, a battle. 


céym, a step. 
cpyoe, end, finish. 
cyt, trembling 


cuayiz, a round, a circuit, a 
visit. 

cuyrine, recollection. 

Zortz, hunger, injury. 


jomad, a multitude, many. 
Spd, order; Latin, ordo. 


PyAv, pain. 
roluy, light. 
cor, beginning. 
Thleojfl, a guide. 


ADJECTIVES. 
arid, high. 
o1bj5, ripe (from 4}, an ele- 
ment, by, of food). 


ban, white, pale. 
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VERBs. 


grow vexed, angry, mad— 
because the features grow 
pale when the soul is filled 
with anger. 

beodays, to enliven, to vi- 
vily, 

body, deafen. 

boza1%, soften. 

buanuyZ , persevere, continue, 
make lasting, 

cyanuy3, to pacify, render 
silent. 

Daojptnys, to condemn. 

deanzuy3,tedden, blush, incite 

oubuy3, blacken. 

faduys, lengthen. 

rollriays, reveal. 

Fuss, cool, 

Zeupuys, sharpen, 
sour. 

laguy3, to weaken, 

msoluys, to level, to take off 
excrescenses, to render 
sweet what is sour, to 
appease. 

mapbuys, to deaden, 

mily13, to sweeten. 

mj013, to make fine, to ex- 
plain. 

mous, enlarge, magnify. 

raoyuys, to make free. 

raydsbyy3, to enrich. 

rlanuj3, to save, redeem, 
render sound, 

roynbu;3, to prosper. 

TPM ]y, to dry. 

urpluyS, to humble. 


render 
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ADJECTIVES. 


beo, living, lively. 


bodap, deaf. 
bog, soft. 
buan, lasting. 


cya, still, silent. 


daon, slavish, condemned. 
deaptm, red. 

oub, black. 

Fava, long. 

rollup, apparent. 

rusp, cold, cool. 

Beart, sharp, sour. 


las, weak. 

maol, bare, even, mild, blank, 
Welsh moel, Latin mollis, 
soft, mild. 


mab, dead. 
myly, sweet. 
mjv, fine, ninced. 


mon, large, great. 
raort, free. 
radbyp, rich. 
rlav, safe, sound. 


roypb, prosperous. 
yyy, dry. 
umal, humble. 


—Easy Lessons, or Self- Instruction in Trish. 
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The infinitive mood is formed from the root, by dropping 
in verbs of the second as well as of the first conjugation, 
| final, should it be found therein, and annexing «3; as, 

buail, strike; 1st conj. do bualad, to strike. 
2 + 
Beasuys, love; Qnd do. Fpraduz-ad, fo love. 

If 1 final be not in the root, then annex a5; as, 

din, Ist con]. DUNAD 
guapgal, 2nd do. puapglad. 

§ 131. Substantival character of the Infinitive Mood.—A little reasoning 
will convince the learner that the infinitive mood differs very little from a 
noun of the same signification; fo err—error; ¢o forgive = forgiveness. 
“And,” says Latham, “the only difference between the two parts of speech 
is this, that whereas a noun may express any object whatever, verbs can 
only express those objects which consist in an action. And it is this super- 
added idea of action that superadds to the verb the phenomena of iense, 
miaod, person, and voice...... The fact of verbs being declined as well as 
conjugated mnst he remembered. The participle has the declension of a 
noun adjective, the infinitive mood the declension of a noun substantive 
(p. 299.)” And again he shows that in the Gothic languages the intlection 
of the infinitive consisted in full of three cases. 


All the infinitives in Irish verbs have the grammatical 
inflection, as well as the meaning of nouns, vg. “beau 15ady 
signifies the act of blessing, a ‘benediction; or with the 
prepositions do (do baavasad), 415 (beannugsad), assumes 
the power and position of the verb or participle. It be- 
comes quite plain, therefore, that with this substantival 
character the infinitive should be, like the noun to which it 
is so near akin, not limited to any specific termination. 


The words of the learned author of the Grammatica Celtica confirm 
Latham’s view, and show it to be specially true of the Celtic dialects: —* Si 
participium adjectivum est verbale, est infinitivus, substantivum verbi, idque 
presertim in lingnis Celticis in quilbus non una eAdemque propria exprimitur 
terminatione, ut in aliis lingnis; sed sub forma plané substantivorum apnaret, 
sive est in nuda radice, sive derivationibus quibusdum indutus.  Flexio 
infinitivi eadem ergo, que est substantivi.”—Liber iii. ¢. 2. 


§ 132, The most common endings are -aé, -aéc, -ayy 
Ml, -athayp, ryos as, glaod, call, infinitive, glaodac. to 
call; ypc, list, Listen, ejpteacc, to listen ; Zab, catch, 
seize 3 Zabayl, fe catch, to seize; cyteyo, believe, cpesrarpay, 
to believe, Fee, see, Foyer yy, Co see. Other verbs take no 
sperial termination being the same in the infinitive and in 
the imperative or root; as, payyor, destroy ; (do) TSMyors 
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to destroy; pulang, endure; 0 fulan3, to endure ; cay, 
pnt, makes cup in the infinitive. To those add the follow- 
ing: 

OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 


Imperative. Infinitive. 
byt, oil. do bpuyt, fo boil. 
eu, die, perish. dv’ euz, to die. 
Bud, pray. do Zuyde, to pray. 
aul, cry. do Zul, to ery. 
joc, pay. d' joc, to pay. 
6l, drink. od’ Ol, to drink. 
peje, sell. do peje, to sell. 
tlao, slay. do flan, éo sluy. 
buayn, reap, cut down. do buayyr, to reap. 
cel, conceal (celo, Latin.) do cejlz, to conceal. 
mel, grind do rheylz, to grind. 
ail, nourish, (Latin, alv) vd’ ajleatinyn, to nourish. 
bus, milk vo bly gean, to milk. 
call lose. do Cazlleatipayy, to lose. 
£45, get, do’ gARaL, to get. 
Fav, await. dD’ Banmuyyr, Fanacz, to await. 
Bait, call. do Zayytun, to call. 
Zluap, move, repair. do Zluapacc, to move. 
lean, follow. do leapruyy, to follow. 
loys, allow. do lé}510, to allow. 
reyon, sing. do FeyNnMm, fo sing. 


Oxs.—Verbs of one syllable in the root, compounded with prepositions, 
are of the first conjugation ; as cyméyoll-Zoanmas, to cireumeise, (from cjméjoll, 
around, about, and Zeannad, to cut); comaain, whisper, breathe, from con, 
together and 354), ¢o chatter. From this it is seen that the words jodbajp, 
offer sacrifice, (from 0d, a being, a victim, and beyn, bring, give), cabsyn, 
give, (cs, reat, and bef), a8 well as cojnbyn, dedicate, and other verbs like 
them of two or more syllables, are of the first conjugation. 


OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 


adiiuys, confess. dv’ aorayl, to confess. 
AD5afl, entreat. dv’ azarpic, co entreat. 
bagatt, threaten. vo bagaipc, to threaten. 
carzart, slaughter. do éargayne, to slaughter. 
cal, tickle. do 5 lc, to tickle. 


cozayl, spare. do Cozayle, to spare. 
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corajn, defend. 

curl, rad. 

conzays, keep. 

djbin, banish. 

end, arise. 

Kfeazojp, answer. 

yoyll, graze. 

yonir, tell, narrate. 
onal, wash. 

ymin, fe play. 

labayp, speak. 

lomarp, fo strip, pull off. 
morzayl, awaken. 
ralcaypt, trample, dance upon. 
feacay), shun, avoid. 
tomayl, consume. 

colts, search, look for. 
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do coraynt, to defend. 

do éuymyle, to red. 

do cons bajl, to keep, retain. 
do dybynz, fo banish. 

dv eqs, fo arise. 

do Freazarpic, to answer. 

dD’ ynjlz, to gruze. 

dD’ ppnpeacc, to tell. 

dv’ yoplac, to wash. 

dD’ ymypic, to play. 

do labaypz, to speak. 

do lomarpiz or, lomytad, fo peel 
do thorzarlc, to awuhe. 

do falcaypic, to trample. 

do feacayne, fo avoid. 

do tomaylz, to consume. 

do T6jpyFeacz, to search. 


§ 133. Passive Voice. 


From the verbal roots 
dun, shut, 
buayl, strike, 
Brasuys, love, 


are formed by an- 
nexing the ending 
tan. 


Indicative Present. 
dun-can, zs closed. 
buazleap, is séruck. 
apasuyscayt, ts loved, 


Observe, the passive verb in Gaelic is not inflected in number or person. 
Hence, after ounzan, baajlean, 5nasaygtan, by supplying the personal 
pronouns /, thou, he, she (me, tu fe, 1); we, you, they (rynn, T1b, TAD) 
the present tense passive in number and person is obtained. 


duNTaft 
buajleap 
BpASascan 


are of the imperative mood also, and can, by their position 
in a sentence, be easily distinguished from the indicative. 


The aptative and suhjunctive moods, also have only this form in the 
present tense. The particle 50, fhat, going betore causes the initial con~ 
sonant of the verb to become eclipsed—(see Eclipsis); as, dein, re “50 
n-duntaw’ (subjunctive) beul na cnuarse, he says that the mouth of pity 
is closed ; 50 -duntan (optative) 5eacajs ipninn, may the gates of hell be 
closed; 50 N-dDeaNtAn (Optative) Do tow ay an caAlan man snjtan ayn 
neany, thy will be done on earth as it ts done iu heaven. 


For the Jmperfect, to the root annex xj. 


duncj, me, ctu, @, 4, TWN, Tb, Jao. L used to be shat, &e. 
buaylzy, 3 a 7 > Lused to be beaten, §:c. 
Zrrouysep, oy a5 = » Lused to be loved, Se 
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Perfect (0d) 


dianad, me tu, fe, &e. J was shut, thou wast shut, $c. 


buaylad, oa LT wus struck, thou wast struck, &e. 
BwS5uyZads, 5, 55 I was loved, thou wast loved, §c. 


Observe, that it is the secondary or aspirate forms of the personal pro- 
nouns second person (Su) and third singular (6, {, for fe, t7) and the third 
person plural (714d or jAd), and not the primary that are employed after 
each tense of the passive voice. 

Irish Grammarians taking for granted that éu, é, j, 140, are accusative 
cases of the personal pronouns, were sorely puzzled in accounting for the 
grammatical phenomenon of having accusative cases the subject of verbs 
passive. The pronouns cu, é, {, 140, (for je, tf], T14d), are Nominative cases 
but affected nominatives—See p. 91, § 89. 


Furore—(1), gap, (2), déaq. 


oun-papt me, &e. I shall or will be shut, §c. 


Mrs 
First Con. buazl-pap, 4, 5, shall or will be beaten. 
3 of root is changed into o¢ap. 


Second Con.—zypradoéap me, I shall or will be loved. 
ConpirTioxaL—(1) (pazde), (2) déap5e. 


oungpayse me. LT would or should be shut. 


First Con. buaylpapdse L would or should be beaten. 


uss unto oéajde. 


Second Con.—35psdsoéayse me. TL would be loved, §e. 
da m-buayleaide, me, if L had been beaten. 
da yRpadocajde, me, if L had been loved. 


“da,” gives to the conditional tense the meaning of the pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Past, ta, te (or, te). Future, jon, fit. 
dup, ouNnca, shut, closed. jonduycza, about to be shut. 
buayl, buaylce, beaten. jopbuaylce, about to be beaten 


Byasuys, Fsduysce, loved. — ons rrduydee, about to be loved 


The prefix jon to the past participle imparts to it a meaning like that 
which is peculiar to the termination dus in Latin. 
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§ 134.—TABLE OF PERSONAL ENDINGS OF VERBS OF THE SECOND 


CONJUGATION. 
Root, Byeasuys. ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 
Singular. Plural. Singular, Plural. - 
5 | 1. — muyp. | L. tat mé.' 1. — py. 
ae & Brssuys. (2. — 8. | 2. — CH. 2. — py, 
ition ade. 3. — dip 138. —@ (8. — yao. 
Ll. — jm. 1. — muyo. | Ll. Tape we. 1. — pyoo. 
| Pres.} 2. — yt. 2 — gs. (2. — ta. 2.— pyb. 
3. — 715 ye. 3. — 10. 38. — 6 BL — yao. 
* | Tab. |— ann, me, cu, P10, ry, 
F , Pres. Tes 1 pyad. 
=| 1. (Sasays)-yon. L. — muy. | 1. tj me. jL.— pron. 
 Imper 2. — 4, 2. — q. 2, — th, [2.— yb. 
5 |3. — ad pe. 3. — dif 38. —& 38. — yao. 
< } * ee 
= lL. — ap. 1. — map. | 1. a8 me. fl. — pron. 
|A Per. 2. — qf. 2, — bap. 2. — tt. [2.— yb. | 
Poe Fe, 3. — van. 38. — @ (B.A. | 
| LL. (5padde)-ad. | 1. — amayo. L—ap me. L.— ppon.) 
| Fut. | 2. — ayy. 2.— ad. 2. — ta. (2. pb. | 
| (oh ace ayo pe. 3. — ayo. [3. —@. 3. — Jad. 
| L. Spadoé-ayy. | 1. — amuype Le apdeme.| 1. — pyov. 
Conp. | 2. — a 2. — afd. (2. — ti. [2.— pyb. 
3. ad pa. 3. — pir.) 3. —s 3. — ya. 
1, 5paduj5-ad. 1. — muy. | 1. cap me. Lp. 
Oprat. 2, — |p. 2, — cd. | 2. —ta. 2.— yb. 
3. — 15 pe. 5 Sn a ee a eC 
ENFINIT. u5ad. PAR. W5Ad. PASSIVE PART. 5ytaduryce. | 


Observe in this table the broad vowel endings éan, and not zean, 45 and 
not e4%, are for the sake of having one form of spelling, the only suflixes of 
the second conjugation. See Section 125, p. 122, 

3" The phonetic * a,” employed in Table, § 123, pp. 118, 119, before the 
endings, muyt, md. ofr, man, ban, oan, Is omilted in this, because it is not re- 
quired in articulating the word, See p. 115. note. 
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§ 135. The Analytic form of the passive voice is very 
easy. It is simply the verb to be, “do beyé” conjugated as 
in English with the past participle. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural 

lL. ca me buajlee, Zam |i. ca pyon buajlee, we are 
beaten. beaten. 

2. ta ci buajlee, theu art | 2. cs rb buaylee, ye are 
beaten. beaten. 

3. ca pe buazlee, he is | 3. c& pad buaylze, they are 
beaten. beaten. 

Past Tense. 

1. bj me buajlee, LF was | 1 bj pwn buaylce, we were 
beaten. beaten. 

2. bj ca buaylce, thou wast | 2. bj rib buajlce, ye were 
beaten. beaten. 

8. Uj re buajlee, he was | 3. bj pad buallce, they were 
beaten. beaten. 


Thus any past participle placed after the analytic form of the verb “ do 
beyé” gives the analytic conjugation in the passive voice of that verb from 
which the past participle is taken. 

The past participle like adjectives terminating in a vowel, undergoes no 
change in the singular or plural number. 

25° Taking it for certain, that the learner knows how to conjugate the 
verb “vo be7é,” itis not then necessary to give any other tense of the analytic 
conjugation. 


fe beyé dines. 
a bee buazize. 
la bee Zpeaduysce. 

§ 136. Why is ca (or te) the termination of the past 
participle aspirated in some verbs not aspirated in others? 
This is, perhaps, one of the most difficult things for a mere 

learner in Irish to know; yet toa native hearing the language 
spoken there is nothing more easy, simply because the as- 
_ pirating or not aspirating of z in this situation and in others 

like it is a matter of euphony, and is best learned by hearing 
the language spoken. 

To simplify the difliculty then, let the learner treat every 
past participle as a compound word formed from the verbal 


Infinitive, 
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root and the particle or verb ca; (for, buajlce, beaten, may 
be regarded as a compound of buayl beat, and za, és 5 Dunta 
of dun, shut, ta is; ZnAdusZte, of Znaduys love, ca, is.) 
Apply then to c, the first latter of the participial suffix, the 
rules already given for aspirating compound terms. What 
are the rules? see pp. 34, 35, § 24, rule 3, and exception 1. 
It may be well to repeat them here: that the initial conso- 
nant, if mutable, of all words which form in composition the 
second part of a compound term, is aspirated. 

Exception 1.—-Words beginning with any of the dental 
ronsonants >, t, f, when the preceding part of the com- 
pound ends in 9, z, ft, 1, » 


From the principles of lingual euphony enunciated in the foregoing, the 
two following rules are formed. 


Rute 1.—After o, c, y, 1 (UW) y (np); or their aspirates 
5 € 3, asp. (which in sound is same as that of 8) and ¢, 
guttural; as, reud, dlow, reudta, blown; pmacc, chastise, 
rmacca, chastised; cay, twist; carta, heisted; buayl, beat, 
buaylce, beaten; nun, shut, ounta, shuts claojd, subdue, 
weaken, claojdte, subdued; bat, drown, bayéte, drowned ; 
El5: weave, piZte, woven; cpot, suspend, hang, crucify, 
execute, Cnocta, suspended, hung, crucified, executed. 

Rue 2.—After any other consonant, or after the ending 
15 in verbs of the second conjugation t (of ce, or ta) Is as- 
pirated : (b) lub, bend, loop, lubdta, bent, looped, like a hook, 
(5) bo3, make soft, rock, stir, bozta, softened, stirred; cyom, 
bend, make crooked, cpomts, bent, muke crooked; cpap, 
fold, tuch, gather, shrink, cpapta, folded, tucked, gathered, 
shrunk; cup, set, put, suw, bury, cuppte, set, sown, put, 
buried. 


The whole difficulty is made plain by understanding the two points ex- 
plained in these rules. 

The following are the words of Dr. O’Donovan on this subject. The 
rule is not readily intelligible, nor is it possible for an ordinary student to 
remember it, because the principles on which it is founded are not explained. 

Rure.—‘c has its radicat sound after ¢, 5, 3, |, ln, 
wD, ff, t, as, cploécta, hanged or suspended 3 ppoéta, emas- 
culated ; bayéte, drowned ; papejoce, spread; piste, ab- 
sorbed; byiyste, bruised; moles, praised; meallca, de- 
ceived ; deanta, done; carta, twisted; byypce, broken 5 
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olijtze, closed. But in verbs in uy3jm, or 45), which make 
the future in eo¢ad, and in all verbs of which the root ter- 
minates in b, c, d, 3, m, f, ft, ¢—the c is aspirated whether 
the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, as, labta, bent ; 
reacts, bowed; Zpeadta, lashed; tpeszie, closed; bean- 
nuyZte, blessed; tomes, dipped ; pcaypte, scattered ; lom- 
apta, peeled; peapcta, entumbed.”—Irish Grammar, p. 
206. 


“In the Erse or Scottish dialect of this language, the t is never aspirated 
in the past participle; but it is marked with a decided aspiration in the 
oldest Irish manuscripts.’ And it has always its slender sound in the Erse, 
whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad or slender. Stewart, 
therefore, recommends the termination of the passive participle to be always 
written ¢e without regard to the characteristic vowel, But this is not ad- 
missible in Irish; for, the termination of the passive participle is pronounced 
broad or slender according to the last vowel of the root, as, bryr, 4reak, past. 
part, brurce 5 Gl, drink, past. part. dlea, drunk, (not oilte as in the modern 
Erse.) It should, however, be confessed, that in the county of Kilkenny, 
and some other parts of the South of Ireland, the passive participle is pro- 
nounced slender in a few words of which the characteristic vowel is broad... 
But this is most decidedly a corruption, for in the province of Connaught, and 
in the western portion of Munster, the c in these words is pronounced with 
its proper broad sound. It should be remarked, also, that the c in this ter- 
mination is frequently aspirated in Kerry, and parts of Cork in positions where 
it has its radical sound in most other countries, as, ZeAlica, promised, pro- 
nounced geallha; mealléa, deceived ; pronounced mealiha— Dr. Donovan's 
trish Grammar, pp. 205, 306. 

Ons.—The aspirate or non-aspirate sound of c in the ending cp, of the pre- 
sent tense passive, is regulated like that of the passive participle—See p. 144. 

@&* In the passive voice aspiration does not occur in any initial conso- 
nant even though it should be preceded by do or po, or any of the other 
particies which usually produce it. 

§ 137.—PaRTICIPLES. 


A participle is a word which partakes of the nature of 
the noun-adjective, and of the verb. 

§ 138.—There are two participles—the active and the passive. In Irish, 
the active participle necessarily partakes of the nature of the noun sudstax- 
tive, for it is identical with the infinitive mood. The prepositions alone which 
affect them are different. ; 

“The participle (active) is used in many languages as a substantive.” — 
Latham, § 402. 

This is especially true in Greek, it is true in Latin, in French, and even 
in English. Witness the number of words ending in ing; as, singing, play- 
ing, building, preaching, which are nouns as well as participles. The pas- 
sive participle partakes always of the nature of the adjective. 


§ 139. The active participle denotes present time when 
preceded by the preposition 013, at ; as, 415 bualad; pocti- 
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cally or contractedly, « bualad, at beating, not unlike the 
Saxon form a-beating ; past time with yap, afters as, jaye 
m-bualad, after beating, (.¢) having beaten; future time 
with ap ti, on the point of, about to; as, sip ty buales, 
about to beat. 


Ga The preposition 15, a¢, is often contracted into a’, especially in 
Scotch Gaelic ; sometimes, as in hurried conversation or in puetry, it is omitted 
altogether. 


§ 140. The passive participle has a future meaning to a 
certain extent, when incorporated with the prefix ‘jon ;” 
as, onbualce, to be beaten, jonsyussuisée, to be loved, formed 
from buajlze, beaten; Zp45uyZee, loved. 


§ 141. The passive participle is formed from the root of the verb, by an 
nexing toit ce or ca. ‘he letter ¢ of the annexed part is to remain in its 
natural state (as, buajlce), or must be aspirated (Ex. 5naeuy5ée) according 
to the rules, § 136, pp. 137, 188, 159. 

*,* As a general rule, the plural of the participial noun (active) is the 
same as the participle passive; as, molad, praise; plu. molca, praises; molca 
is the passive participle also, signifying praised. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ 142, Ops.—The number of verbs irregular in Irish is ten, They are 
called irregular mainly to conform to the fashion of grammarians, who thus 
denominate in other Janguages that class of verbs which differ from the com- 
mon standard of conjugation. Irish verbs differing from the regular form are 
defective rather than irregular; moreover, the defect is confined to one or 
two tenses, chiefly to the perfect. A certain very numerous class of verbs 
in Latin, like those defective in Gaelic, borrow the perfect from some obsolete 
verbs of kindred meaning, and yet they are not denominated irregular. 

“It is very evident,” says Robert G. Latham, “ that it is in the power of 
the grammarian to raise the number of etymological irregularities to any 
amount by narrowing the definition of the word irregular; in other words, 
hy framing an exclusive rule. .... This is the last art (framing exclusive 
rules) that the philosophic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring.”—7he 
English Language. 


§ 143. These Gaclie verbs are: (1) beqpym, IT bear; (2) 
beipm (veirhim), L give; (3) clanjm, I hear; (4) déanaym, 
Ido; (5) veqpym, Tsay; (6) padayr, I find; (7) peqcrm, I 
see; (8) Sim, I reach; (9) ceydjm, I gos (10) cy5)m, L 
come. 

Gg" In the first edition of the “ College Irish Grammar,” the conjugation 
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of each verb under a distinct heading was presented in full to the student. 
That arrangement took up more space than the limited dimensions of the 
present edition, with its ampler and more enlarged contents, can well spare. 

The present arrangement so groups the irregular verbs, that all are conju- 
gated as far as possible like one verb. 

In the “ Easy Lessons” this same order exists, for the grammatical part of 
that work was written from the notes which we had collected to improve or 
illustrate the matter of the first; and while we were preparing for press this 
second edition of the College Grammar, 

(1) Derm (pr. de-irh, in one syl. short), Eng. bear; Anglo-Sax. dearan ; 
Goth. dairan; Lat. fer; Gr. pép, pher. The several meanings of beym are: 
(1) bring, (2) bear, (3) carry; as, best any po an leaban, bring hither the 
book; bey wag an leabsan, bear off this book; (4) produce, (5) bring 
forth; as, Azur bemp]s cu mac, and you shall bring forth a son; applied to 
animals signifies (6) yean, (7) litter, &c., (8) to lay; as, beyneann ceapc 
dub, ub Zell, a black hen lays a white egg; (9) to spawn; (10) to obtain, 
to procure ; as, be)7t buss, obtain victory, beyn beannacc, obtain a blessing. 
It has as many meanings as the word “bear” in English. “ The word‘ bear’ 
is used,”’ says Watts, “in very different senses.” Or the word “ get” in the 
same language, which implies possession of, or at, any place or thing; (11) 
with the preposition jf, ov, it implies seize, lay hold of, catch, overtake, 
bey ayn, catch him (it); an m-bejpr7s me ayn, shall T overtake him? — Leyr 
(with) coming after bey, gives the idea of taking away; beyn leac 4, take 
it away, 

These are the several meanings which bey has in all its moods and tenses : 
ber, birth; 6 mo bycys, from my birth; breyé, the offspring of the mind, 
a.¢,, a judgment, sentence, decision, determination; a)5 cabayne breyée, giving 
a judgment; bpeyéeam, a judge; hence the Irish jteacca bneseeaman, 
Brehon laws; bpeyéeainar, a judgment. 


Bejnjm, I give—a form of cabayp, give thou. 


CONJUGATION OF THE TEN IRREGULAR VERBS. 


ROOT. 
1 berp, bear thou, Se. Active Voice. 
2 beip, give, ge. IMPERATIVE MOOD. | iwprcaTIVE MOOD. 
3 cluyy, hear. 2ud oe is the root regent Tease: 
4 déan, do, or theme. ‘ 
5 det, say. Singular. Singular. 
» say. 
ad aS oes —s 
Ou Eso get. a ee ea ea 
7 HeIc, see. — (root) -a8 | 1m, -1, -18 (re) 
8 14%, reach. Plural. Plural. 
Y ceys5 —_-_-- oo Soetes SE 
Bers 90: j 1 2 3 1 2 3 
10 e5, come. “smut, <8, Dir tna, -) “1B 
Imperfect. 


The initial consonant if changeable is aspirated. 
Singular—ypp,-ta,-ad (pe). Plural—nyuyy,-18,-d]p. 
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The Imperfect of déan is commonly borrowed from 3n)8, 
do, act ; 5019-jn (vhee-yin), I used to act, do, znd-éa, thou 
used to act, 3nj$-ad ye, he used to act, &. 


Perfect Tense. 


Singular, Plural. 

] 2 3 T 2 3 
of beypt is puz-ar, ap, mug re. aman, obap, adaq. 
bey... Eup-ap ow.) TUD pe. aes eee _ 
we Clujn... Gualap oo. ad pe. gs sis aes 
oe DEAD... PY DU-CAP ... ftypNe fe. iv aah see 
Dey... Oubpeap ... dubaypz re. a noe ate 
see EOD cee PUATEAP w.. PUTT fe. eas at we 
see FETC oo. CONNALC-ap connarpic fe... we dee 
see UB oe. PADZAP, or Ppact-ap pace pe... ae 
we TED 44, Cuad-ap, DeaC-ap cuayd pe... vhs sé 
vee THR vee TAPNIC-OP Tape fe. va ae one 

Future. 
1 bejn 
2 bap | The changeable initial consonant is aspirated, 
3 cluyy 1 2 3 1 2 3 
: a? HED, -FaIp, -FO]d. -EAMUd, FATD, FApd. 
dey 
6 £05 6 43 borrows its future from 346, take, 5ab- 
7 feyc fad; neg. form, vj b-puiseao. 
8 143 9 céj5 makes paczad in the future. 
9 ced J 10 73 gg) TOC EAD. 
10 735 (See remarks on the irregular verbs, pp. 144—149, infra ) 
Conditional. 
bein > 
beyp The changeable initial consonant suffers aspiration. 
ce Singular. Plural. 
deqtt 1 2 3 1 2 3 
ree. -paynn, -£4, -#a8 (pe). -amuyy, F915, -fa pif 
ne 6 £45 makes 3ab-paynn, in this tense. 
zed J 9 ces gg lac EAyDD. 


a3 10 413 4 Ejocgarnn, 
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Oprative—Regular. 

jo m-beyp ) 
2, bey Singular. Plural. 
ys Srcluyy 
3 Y-DeAD 1 2 3 i 2 3 
2 n-de yt 
ED bag 
», b-peye 
HS, 
yg O-TEYD 
2 0-715 

The particle 30 thus precedes the optative, and on that account the radi- 
cal initial consonant, b, for instance, is eclipsed by m; c, by 5, &e. 


The tenses borrowed from other verbs, which now, from usage, belong 
to the foregoing or any of them, shall be explained. 


-AD, -ATfl, -a75 Te. rAMUTD, -O13, -A]9, 


—~-— 


§ 144. THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Rute.—The general rule for the formation of the tenses 
of the passive voice is, to annex to the verbal root, for the 
Present tense... Cape (or, can); of the indicative; of the 
imperat., optative, and subjunct, 
For the Imperfect ... ty 
Perfect... a8 
Future... pap 
» Conditional gayde. 
According to this the passive voice of 


” 


” 


aay Present Tense, 

cluyy INDICATIVE, IMPERATIVE, OPTATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. 
dean . 

perp \ Singular. Plural. 

oo 123 1 2 8 

Fete is, (bey) -cap me, cu, @; Pyyn pyb, 190. 
aes Iinperfect. 

15 Jt 4s Z $5 » 


-cayt, for the present (-c}, for the past) is annexed to each 
root; to which, by supplying the personal pronouns, the 
persons of each tense aro formed. 
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Note.— After the letter v, -c of the suffixes, cay and cy, 
is not aspirated; therefore the present tense of cluyn, dean, 
is clujycap, d¢antapt.—See § 136, pp. 137, 138. 

Although the above rule is plain and short, it is not objectively correct ; 
for it is uot from the root precisely, so much as from the first person singular 
of each of the several tenses, active voice, that the indicative tenses of the 
passive are formed; just as in Latin—from amat, is formed amafur ; amant, 
amanfur; amabit, amabitwr, The perfects of the passive then are formed 
each from its respective tense irregular in the active, thus: 


Perfect active. Perfect passive. 

1 jwz-ar, I bore, quzad me, I was born. 

2 tuz-ar, I gave, TuZad, was given, 

8 éual-ay, I heard, cualas, and cluynead, regu- 
larly, was heard. 

4 wonv-ear, I did, Jtppead, was done. 

5 oubp-ap, I said, oubpad, was said. 

6 feap-ap, I got, found, fuapad, was found. 

7 coppsppe-ap, L saw coppaypicad, from connaipe, 


3rd sin.; pacar, the affect- 
ed irreg. perf. pass., was 
seen, 

The remaining three verbs are intransitive. 


49° The tenses of the passive have never the initial consonant aspirated, 
like those of the active. 

§ 145, From the conjugation of these verbs, called in Irish Grammar, irre- 
gular, here presented to the learner, it is seen that they are perfectiy regular 
in their numbers and persons, and are irregular only in this, that they want 
certain tenses. 

The tenses which make any show of difliculty to the learner, are the per- 
fect and infinitive. 

“In language itself,” says Latham (‘ English Language,’ p. 336, fourth 
edition), ‘there is no irreguiarity. The word itself is only another name for 
our ignorance of the processes that change words.” Again, ‘The whole 
scheme of language is analogical.” 


REMARKS ON EACH OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS, AND ON THE 
SECONDARY OR ACQUIRED TENSES. 


§ 146.—1. bem, / dear or bring forth, wants only the perfect, which it 
borrows from an obsolcte verb, nugajm, formed, very likely. from mo, very, 
and cusain, I bring, give, bestow. In the future tense indicative, and in 
the conditional, e of béip is long béjngad, or béanrad; future passive, 
béanran; conditional, béanpayon—passive, béeaprajse ; in the infinitive or 
verbal noun the position of the final 7 (being a liquid letter) is changed, and 
made to coalesce with the initial b, thus : 

infinitive participle, bne}é, drek (and not beyneé). 
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§ 147.—2. The verb, berm, I give, pr. veirhim, distinguished from the 
former by the letter b being aspirated, has, as it were, two handmaids, which 
supply it with tenses, not only the imperative (cabajn), perfect innicative, 
(éu54r), and infinitive, (cabaync), which are found wanting, (in ben), but 
other tenses which it does not want. These assisting verbs are cu5.im and 
cabnaym (contractedly for cabaypym). From tabajn alone it borrows the 
imperative and infinitive, and along with the regular form béan¢aod supplies 
to the future the secondary form tabarpso (pr. thowarfadh), I shall give. 


(Supplied tenses.) 


EMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 

ime cabpamuyr, thowramush. 
cabaypt, pr. thower, give. cabytayd, thowree. 
tabpiad pe, thowroo, ,, cabpajoir, thowradeesh. 


The intinitive, cabajpz, thowarth. 
InpIcaTIVE Moop—PRESENT TENSE. 


beyptm, tuZaym, and cabytaym; passive present, (indicative 
and imperative), bejpzeapt, cuzcap, cabapcayt, 


Habitual Present. 
beypeann me, ctu5any mé, and cabpann, me. 
Imperfect. 
beypyov, and zusaynn. 


The perfect is from the verb cuZaym alone, as is shown 
in the table of conjugation, the perfect passive is cup, 
from the perfect active. 


Nore.—The verb cabajn, give, seems to be derived from the verh bemim, 
itself, and a certain prefix expressive of being, essence, a thing, a real gifl ; 
and one which appears to be related in meaning, and very likely derived from 
tne old verb, ¢@, am, is, are, which is found in the present tense of the verb 
vo bee, to be—of which said c4, the infinitive would be “tas,” a being, ax 
essence, @ reality. Tbeynjm or cabaypim, then means, I give in reality, 1 
Lestow, confer a gift, favour, or the like. With this meaning it has a certain 
force and strength, which the verb berm has not, and is on that account 
employed solely in that mood—the imperative—in which command, entreaty, 
is implied, and in the infinitive, because that mood, being a verba! noun, con- 
veys the idea of imparting gifts, sabant (cabancar—a gift bestowed.) 

The future tense of taba, although composed of two syllables, receives 
not the suffix o¢a> (peculiar to the second conjugation), but pao, the future 
suffix, peculiar to verbs of the first conjugation—like the simple verb bey; 
for, derivative and compound verbs follow in most instances the analogy of 
their primitives and simples. 7 
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Oss. 1.—The correct spelling of the future indicative is cabanran, suf- 
fixing -pad to the root cabaym, which is preserved throughout, and not the 
phonetic spelling cyubtad, employed by Dr. Keating, by the translators of 
the Protestant version of the Bible, and others. 

Ops. 2.—According to Dr. Johnson the verb “ give” in English has 
twenty-two different meanings, primary and secondary, and receives nine 
others additional from the accessary aid of prepositions and adverbs, such as 
in, out, over, up, off (as, give up, give over, give out, &c.) These several 
meanings—primary, secondary, and accessary—the verb bepttym (cabptaym) 
in Irish receives. But it is necessary to remark that cabayn, bey, and cus 
have the meaning of bem, bear, bring, convey, carry, along with that which 
signifies give; as, cAbayn Cu5Zam mo éapal, bring hither to me my horse ; 
cabain usin an c-ole ro, take away from me the evil; éu5 re ter an meud 
2 by} a3am, he brought with him all T had in possession, Thus the verb 
cAbayp conveys in Irish ideas apparently opposed one to the other. 


=" Bey is part of the compound not only of (1) cabarn, 
give, but of (2) labayn, speak, which is composed of luas 
(utterance, Gr, AaAw, I utter), or from lab, a lip, and beyp; 
also (8) of coynbeyp, to offer, to dedicate, from con, the 
Keltie name of Jove, and bey; (4) yodbey}t, to offer in sacri- 
jice, trom jod and bey; od, like ay or oo}, means a crea- 
ture—v.e., to offer a being in sacrifice to God. 


§ 148. (3) The verb cluyp, hear. 


The third in order is clujn, hear, which in the formation of its tenses is 
regularly formed after the model of the first conjugation, except that (2) its 
regular perfect “clujnear,” is commonly by metathesis, or rather by substi- 
tnting | in place of n, written and pronounced cuatsr (irregular); and (2) 
that the infinitive and participle form is clor.”” Cluqnear, the regular per- 
fect, is not uncommon. ‘This verb clu may therefore be safely ranked 
among the regular verbs, yet it has been here retained in order to conform 
to received notions which regard it as irregular. 


§ 149. With the infinitive clor, the following terms in the Keltic and 
foreign dialects seem to have a strong affinity : 
Trish, clusy, (a noun) an ear; the organ which has 
the power to (clor) hear. 
cli, report, fame, reputation, what the public 
hear of one. 
Welsh, clyzv, hearing. 
Greek, xAvw, to hear on report. 
Latin, elueo, to be talked of, to be reputed. 
Irish, clucaé, adj, renowned. 
Greek, xAvzos and xAvutixos, renowned, famed, 
Latin, inelytus. 


” 
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§ 150. (4) Dear, do. 


The verb déan, do, act, make, is in meaning like the La in facio. [t hor- 
rows (I) the perfect from the verb 5n}61m, I acé (root 3n{0.0, 2, an act) 5 
and (2) also the imperfect 5n16jnn, J used to act. 


Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 jusvesr, I did. 1 jysvamarp, we did. 
2 juSnrr, thou didst. 2 jusvabap, you did, 


3 pysve re, he did; jyZve 3 pysZvadap, they did. 
rt, she did. 


The regular perfect of 5)5 is 5075e47, which, with the prefix to ineor- 
porated, hecomes 1)5ne.7 (5 asp.) _In the modern spelling 3 (asp.) is changed 
into » for sound’s sake. The infinitive is oé\nas, (old spelling déanain). 
The subjunctive or secondary form of the ver) after the particles n.é, nf, 50, 
is DeAnna; as de] Te WA ydeApay (subjunctive mood), he says éhat 
Ido not do; and perfect, deangar; dept re yac y-deazinays ne an ceanc, 
he says that (subjunctive perfect) [ did not do justice. 

D*éan is very likely compounded of do and 54;5;m, That it is so, is seen 
more plainly from the spelling of the secondary or subjunctive form of the 
verb, viz. “ojongnaym,” as, dept re “50 n-dDfonzuamm,” he says that I do. 
This form djo4394)1y, is clearly derived from do and 5nj8)m. — Déa9 in pro- 
cess of time assumed the present form, smoothed down from the older one 
ofongvayy. 


§ 151. (5) Dey, say. 


All the tenses of ocj1tm are regular, except the (1) perfect, oubpar ; (2) 
the imperative, Abaj; and the (3) subjunctive, abjtajm; perfect vubnar, 
=odo and beipear—oo, sign of the perfect tense, and bejesr, perfect tense 
from the verb beim, I bear, bring forth, out, &c. 

Abas, say== a, an intensitive particle, and beyp; abpaqm, 
TI say,is composed of « and beypym. The infinitive is do 
114d, to say. The passive of abjtayn is abapicayt; of deytym, 
dejpiceapt; perfect active, oubpar; passive, dubjtad. 

§ 152. Fas- (6) get, find, the sixth of the irregular verbs, of which the 
only tenses not following the normal mode of conjugation are (;napar), the 
perfect active, and (fuapad; aud Fite), the perfect passive; with the con- 
diuonal, gujginn, world get. 

Be byw (like 546471), a verb of kindred meaning, signifying ¢o ge, sup- 
plies, most commonly, the dmperfect, future, and conditional tenses. 

Fryé, was found, although not much employed in written or spoken Irish, 
is still not untrequently read and heard. The writer of these pages has 
within the last few days (1863) heard an Irish peasant make use of the word 
in ordinary conversation. 

The passive participle is wanting. 1t would be regularly pages, but it is 
notin use. The present participle, pagajt with “ayn” on; le, with; is em- 
ployed in its stead, as (speaking of a thing found) c® ye ayn fasayl, it has 
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been got; ct re le fagajl, it is to be had; pasayl with le (prep.) has the 
meaning of a passive verb. (See Syntax—tle with.) 


§ 153. (7) Ferc. The Gaelic verb, signifying fo see, to look at, is ex- 
pressed in Irish by the term reyc, see (vide) and cj51m. In the imperative 
mood the term 4rpaqic is usually heard, and neattc; Gr, déprw. 

Fejcjm and cydim are each conjugated regularly, In the perfect, how- 
ever, connancar, J saw, is the form. This term, connancar, is equal to 
“con,” together (Latin, cor), and deancar. Connacar, I saw, is another 
form nearly as common, derived from con, co, and feqcesr, regularly formed 
from feyjc, see. The inf. is irreg. yeycy}n, and by the interchange of ¢ and 
y—rejrcyn, to which c is sometimes annexed for the sake of strength, thus, 
reyrewe. The perfect passive is, strangely enough, “ facar,” as well as 
* connancad.” 


§ 154. R15 (8) to get as far as, to reach, is an active intransitive verb— 
it has no passive voice. It is irregular in the infinitive mood, poécayn, fo 
reach, 


Gasr As a fact deserving of notice, the Irish speaking inhabitants sound 
all infinitives ending with 9 as if c were annexed; yejcrjn, fo see, they pro- 
nounce feycrwe; FULAn3, fo suffer, rulansc; leanawajn, do follow, as if 
leananujne, &e. This is a falling off from the written standard; it is not to 
be imitated. Something of the same kind appears in English, as among is 
sometimes written and pronounced amongst ; amid, amidst ; while, whilst, &e. 


§ 155. Té18.(9), go, makes the perfect irregularly—Cuadar, 7 went ; the 
future, nacpas, J shall go; conditional, nacpajnn, £ wonld go; the infinitive, 
vo dal, fo go; and participle, ay5 oul, going. 0 of dul, is commonly pro- 
nounced like 5; thus, 5ul (which means erying.) The cause of this is, that 
the letter 5 of the particle, v.g. 75," dul, going (being more forcible than 
that of 5, which immediately follows it), reeeives such phonetic strength, 
that the sound of 0 is lost, or combines with that of 5. 


= Cuayd, went (as, 6Ways re, he went) is pronounced usually FUA16 re. 
The ¢ is guttural and should be pronounced like ch. There is a verb, ruars, 
to resign, to give up, to yield ; as, FA16 or FUAH re, A PPrOTAd, he x yielded up 
his spirit. “Do Ald, pro Pays, @ verbo; ¥Aysim, loco cedo, abeo.”—Leo, 
Commentatio de Carmini Vetusto ITibernico, p. 14. 


Ops. 1.—The past tense of cé]6 (Cuadar) is often veac ar, after the par- 
ticles nj, not ; an, whether (interrogative) ; 50, dha; as, 0] BeACA)D Fe, he did 
not go; An yoeacayd ca, did you go! Mis always beacay in the subjunc- 
tive, as De" Te FO y-Deacayo pps, he says, éhad they went, Deacay, appears 
to he a compound form of cuadar and do, the prepositive particle of the 
perfect, 

Ons. 2.—The verb 123 or y115, depart (from ym about, over, and above, 
moreover, and te}3, go), is a regular verb, The verb cet (pr. theh), hasten, 
de off, is regular ; 6/1113, arise, is reg. This last, is occasionally employed in 
the written and spoken langnage in the sense of go, as e7n]§ AmMac, go out, 
come out; eps 30 Vetel Jus, go to Bethichem of Juda. 

HF” Téiniz, go, is a corrupt form of cé)s, used only in the imperative ; 
na ces ann rin, do not go there, is an expression not uncommon aimongst 
the people of the counties of Galway and Mayo. 
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T15 (come), imperative cat. 

§ 156. (10) The conjugation of the verb c15)m, 7 come, should be well 
known, for its use in Gaelic is very common, being employed with the com- 
pound pronoun liom, with me, leac, with thee, ler, with him, &c., to express 
the English words, can, could ; as, 


T15 hom, I can—literally, it comes with me. 

T15 leat, thou canst, it comes with thee. 

Gz ley, he can; t15 lejée, she can, it comes with her. 

Taynjc lom, L was able, J could—literally, ét came with 
me, §C. 

Tyocgeayd loom, J will be able; conpiTIONAL, tyocEspr, 
I would come; and in third person singular followed by 
lom, with me; leac, with thee; leir, w ith him; (wn, with 
us, &e., I could have (done it)—literally, 2 would have 
come with me (to do it). 
ae do teaée (hight), or teaée (hé-ught) é long or 
short. 


z= Sometimes the perfect tense, Eainjear, is spelled tansar, J came ; 
tangair, thou camest; tayni5 re, he came; in the Protestant version of the 
Old Testament, ey., Gen., c. 18, v. 5, and ¢. xix, v. 8 (canzanan, they came). 
This faulty orthography is not to be found in the Catholi¢ versiou by Dr. 
MacHale. 

Many verbs in Irish form, it is true, their infinitive mood and participles 
differently from the regular mode, but they are not, on this account, irregular, 

To increase the amount of irregularitics ‘ is the last art that the philoso- 
phic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology reduces irregu- 
larity by mabing the rules of grammar not exclusive but general.”—Latham 
on the English Language, p. 336. 


Je, eat. 


§ 157. The verb jé (eed), eat (Latin, ed-o), changes z into 
rin the future and conditional tenses, Jrpac, I shall eat ; 
prgapon, I would eat. 


The change from ¢ to r is phonetic; the use of o before it, as found in 
MSS., arises from collating the vowels broad with broad. 

(42> The fact that in the verb |¢, eat, r and c, are found in the root, the 
one in the present, the other in the future tense, is very striking to any one 
who knows the well-known roots es and ed, of the verb ed-o in Latin, éo-Tiw, 
Greek, fo eat ; in ed-o the root is ed (d and ¢ are of the same organ, the one 
is commonly interchanged for the other); in es-ca, food, it is es, like the jr in 
qreao, future of 1, ea¢; in like manner in éo-@:er, fo eat; and ¢5-pevai, to 
eat, the roots are es and ed, exactly like the Irish y& and qr in qr-(rao), 

The infinitive of 1¢, is éc (i-hé), to eat ; the perfect du.sr, J ead, is 2 cor. 
rupt form, for d’jéear, the regular perfect. 
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§ 158. There are sixty-eight irregular verbs in French; yet to attain a 
knowledge of the French language is not considered very difficult. Its ortho- 
graphy, to the eye of an English-speaking student, is not at all in accordance 
with the pronnnciation which he is taught to give the words of that language. 
The final consonants are quiescent. The Jrish language has fewer irregular 
verbs, and fewer quiescent letters; how then does it arise that Gaelic or lrish 
is considered by the same individuals difficult to be acquired, because a few 
aspirated letters, having little or no sound, enter into the composition of 
many of its words? The fault, it seems, does not rest in its intrinsic difficulty; 
it must exist either in the want of clear philological elementary works hitherto 
unattainable, or perhaps it arises from the apathy of Irishmen to be Irish in 
language as well as in thought and in action. It is time that this apathy 
should cease. 

§ 159.—DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The following defective verbs are those which are most frequently met 
with in manuscripts and printed works :— 

ait ré, said he; ap, says; before a vowel takes an r 

suflixed, as, aypp an peap, says the man: ¢ is here 
suffixed for sound’s sake. 

ad bat, he died. 

caytp}5, must; it is the same through all the tenses and 

persons. 

Ad FAD, he relates (Latin, fatur) ; found in Dr. Keating's History of Ireland, 

passim. 

Fa]d, Or FAO, he gave up, he resigned s Padpuyjc do Fays ye A PPjopad, 

Patrick resigned his spirit. See p. 148, § 155. 

yéavajn, Jam able; wants the imperative aud infinitive moods, with the 

participles. 

geapaym, LT know. 

reavan, J know; used negatively and interrogatively ; as, nj feapan mé, 

I do not know; nj feaoaan, or nj Fesonaman, we do not know ; 
yon, Anows (saine). 

vj culayp, it must—=il faut (French). 

ol, opt, guoth 5 as, ol yé, quoth he; ol piso, quoth they; mays, a mie on 

an yazanc, well, my son, said the priest ; ein, vi ye, erise, said he ; 
Ajft and op, seem 10 be the same verb.—Latin, ai/, says; Vita Moling. 
fopbad, was finished, made complete ; from fopb, perfect. 
yeactad, was fought ; yeaczrad cat, a battle was fought ; from feacc, 
to subdue, to wage, to fight out, to subdue, break down. 

peacca, broken, subdued, conquered. 

ruptayl, it is necessary ; 445 Fupayl ule, exerting evil. 

Tfaopad, was brouyht under ; subdued (root, spaon, a 

bridle), 

ceaptpa, he escaped; tapyar, was revealed; from 

tabarp, give, and gjor, knowledge. 
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§ 160.—oBsoLETE VERBS. 


The following verbs, though obsolete, are found in 
written records and printed books, An explanation of the 
terms must be useful. 

Mz cova, he has, he shares, partakes of. 

Root, cur, a portion; ac is an old form form for « and d0—a, who, and 
vo, sign of the perfect tense; at cova man, he entertains a wish. 

Baé, he died; also ac bad, « bal, he died; and « united 
with bajl—thus, abail, dead; also apbayl and epbayl, from 
a, who, and bsé, died. Bat, drown, is not at the present 
day obsolete. 

bat and bagas are in common use, signifying ¢o drown, to perish; and 
the derivative formed from these terms, v.y. from baize, perished ; is formed 
barread; Ua baltead, a perishing day 3 cyé bajseac, a drowning shower, a 
deluge of rain. 

Beabary, he died (ic, a, bs, 4, bar) 4, who; ba, was; 
a, in; bay, death. 

Tatam, he departed (for c4, he is; Ain, cath, repose), he reposes with the 
dead ; cam had the meaning of death in the old language. In the derivation 
of camleséz (Ta.laght, near Dublin, from cam, death, plague; and leacc, 
a monument) this meaning is preserved. The first colony that came to Ireland 
under their leader Parthalon, 9,0U0 in number, all perished by a pestilencein 
one week, leaving the country ouce more without inhabitants.—danals of the 
Kingdom of Ireland ; Haverty's Ireiand, p. 2. Tar, in its present accepta- 


tion, means a short sleep, 9) FuUAN Me Tan A Néin, E did not get @ wink’s rest 
last night; nj fuain pr] can, she did not get any repose (sleep). 

Tercs, he departed ; tarts, wanted (modern). 

Cem, he fell; cep; copcerjt, he fell; like the modern 
cunt, put; and con, tutally, fully; caomaym, I can, I find 
convenient ; trom caori, gentle, obliging ; cumacaym (from 
cuma, sate, shape, abil ty; hence, cumay, ability; and 
cuacc, power), Tam able, Lam powerful, 1 can. 

Cuma means form, mode, shape, state, ability, capability for any thing— 
hence, indifference, &c. ‘This word is in common use; as, cad 6 AD cuma 
ta ont, what is the state in which you are? (how are you situated. provided 
Sor, ye. ?)5 0€, NAc MEAT AN cus ca cu, OR, my! are you not ia a nice way? 
rine an cums, that is the way, that is the style; cunmadoin, one who shapes, 
Jfashions—therefore, one who invents, ée., frames appearances in his mind, 


which have no reality; hence, a fabricator, a story-teller, a liar; c& tu a 
cumadojneact, you are only inventing. 


Claonpay, they trust (from claon, inclined) ; clota, was 
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heard; from clu or clué, fame, report, hearsay; modern 
clor and cluyy (see verbs irregular), 

‘Decrayy, for do feycr1y, to see. 

Dur (for vo for), J knew; dv’ eppyd, it was setiled ; for 
d’ajzyd (leo), if was agreed upon by them. 

Wapaym, L demolish, I raze (root map, a wall). 

Rac, he gave; patpac, they gave; Ann. Four Masters, 
AD. 3304. 

§ 161. mIPERSONAL VERBS. 


Verbs like the English “it appears’—cjséean, peyctan ; it is lausful, 
pligéan (from olj5e, daw), are as numerous in Irish as in the classic languages 
of England or Greece, Strictly speaking, however, these verbs are not imper- 
sonal. The real subject or nominative case is the sentence, or (as in English) 
the pronoun, Soyncan, is called ; incorrectly written 5anan; Zens for 
Zeqwcart, is born; tanta, it came to pass; ceanna, escaped s c15, it comes 
with (see the verb can, Sajnjc), as c15 ljom, it comes with me, f can, are of 
this class. 


§ 162. According to the strict meaning then of the term impersonal, there 
is in Gaelic only one or two such; as, dat om, he thinks ; dan leat, thou 
thinkest ; oan leo, they think, 

{3" San is very likely a contraction of do and leun, perceptible; as, 
do leun tom (for do, emphatic particle, 7, 2s; leun, perceivadle) s om, by 
me; ie, 1 think. 

Wy] peaoan me, J do not know ; for n) fearcan me, it is not known (to) 
me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADVERBS. 


§ 168. An adverb is a word that shows the time, man- 
ner, or circumstances of an action ; (éime), as, John writes 
to-day ; (manner), John walks hastily; John walks with 
haste ; “ with haste,” or “ hastily,” points out the manner 
of John’s walking. 

The expression “with haste,” is as much an adverb as that other ending in 
“ly,” according to Dr. Priestly, who defines adverbs to be (1) “ contractions 
of sentences; or (2) ‘clauses of sentences” serving to denote the manner and 
other circumstances of an action, 

The adverb modifies the meaning of adjectives and other 
adverbs as well as verbs. 


“Adverbs, in general, are abbreviations of two or more words; thus, 
bravely, or, in @ brave manner, is derived from brave-like, wisely from wise- 
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ike, happily from happy-like.’—* English Grammar, Style and Poetry,” by 
Richard Hiley, 13th ed., 1862; Longman, Green & Longman. 

§ 164. Adverbs are therefore of two kinds; (a) the one answering to 
those denominated contractions of sentences, as in English, newly, daily (i.e. 
new-like, day-like) ; and in Irish, 50 nuad, 50 laeéamarl; (2) the other, 
which may be classed with those called clauses of sentences; as, At an 
adbatt rin (for that reason) therefore; cysnnor (for cya an nor, what is the 
manner), how; Latin, guem-ad-modum—quo-modo. These are common in 
every language ; examples, by-an-by, now-a-days, wherefore (i.e., for which), 
therefore (i.e., for that), quam-ob-rem (Latin), on account of which thins, 
seilicet (scire-licet); videlicet (videre-licet); pour-quoi (French); cor amore, 
lovingly. Sometimes entire incidental clauses hold the place of adverbs. 


§ 165. (a) Those adverbs which describe the manner 
of an action, constitute a very numerous class. They are 
formed from adjectives by means of the prepositive particle 
30 (in Seotch Gaclie, 5u); as, 5padac, loving; “50” 
Bpasac, lovingly. 

“QM Epeagap aytip 630° pari azup 6507 min.” 
Homer (“ Iliad,” in Irish heroic metre, 
By Dr. MacHale), b. 4,, 1. 109. 


§ 166. CZF Bo is a preposition, meaning with, in form and meaning 
like to the Latin, cum (with); Italian, con (as con amore, with love, i.e., in 
a loving manner, lovingly; adv.). That this particle 30" or co, means 
with, ke cum or cox, appears from its use in the “Annals of the Four 
Masters,” vol. i. p. 1. 

Ceatpaca la nya nojlyon Eaynje Caeroyt 50 b-Cynyon 350" caozayo 
n-FEAN AZ cryun fean. forty days before the deluge Kaesar came to 
Treland with fifty virgins and with three men. 


§ 167. Every adjective in the Irish language, except 
those of the comparative and superlative degrees, becomes 
at once an adverb by the use of this prepositive particle 
“50.” Hence, the great body of adverbs become known 
by learning the adjectives. 


Nove.—I1n October, 1859, a very curious ode or bnornacad caéa, “ fierce 
appeal of battle,” consisting of six hundred adverbs, was published in the 
pages of the Nation newspaper. 1t was furnished by Mr. William Livings- 
tone, Glasgow. This address was composed and pronounced to the Mac- 
Donalds at the battle of Harlow, fought in 1411, between Donald of the Isles 
and the Duke of Albany. The bard was a progenitor of Niall More Mac- 
mbuirich, of Barra, who supplied some of those MS. Gaelic poems of which 
James Macpherson distorted parts into English prose. 

This adilress is at least very curious and instructive,as affording illustration 
of the copiousness and refinement of the Gaelic langnage. 

The stanzas, consisting of some twenty lines eacli, are numbered in the 
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order of the letters of the alphabet. The whole piece would be too long for 


our limited space. The curious may be pleased to see one or two, as speci- 
wens, which are here subjoined : 


“Dpopnacads cats clojnn Dosa le Lacan Won WacWujpys Wana. 
Laéa bla cat Bapbac, 1411. 


“A fierce appeal of battle of the clan Donnell, by Lachan Mor MacMuirich, an 
Albanian. The date of the engagement of the battle of Ilarlow, 1411.” 
#2 clanna cuiny cunbmerd 
Cruapan am nar H-jonzaipyll, 
a c. 
Bu calipa, Fu cupanca, 
Bu cpdsa, Fu cpudvalad, 
Bu casbuasad, Fu cpeucoapimac, 
Bu cpuszo-lamac, 5u conpgleurac, 
Bu conrpullac, su copagzac, 
Bu cpopurpgnac, Zu conupgnaé, 
Ba colganca, Zu cation, 
Bu cuplbapac, 54 cpuapdlangad, 
Bu cyneabad, Bu caytpeamac, 
Bu capsénjeead, Bu ceanorppneadac, 
Bu ceannapac, 54 cipamad, 
Bu cpaobac, Zu clureac, 
Ba ctpacdad, Fu conpasac, 
Bu claopsbujllead, 5u col5ayyra, 
Bu cpuapobujlleac, ju capbeumad, 
Bu copwead, Zu coppbre, 
Bu cupbayd, Fu cudcponac, 
Bu cupapesc, 50 cunbaylcesé, 
Bu copepeac, ZU cyagzac, 
Bu cpuapoépoeac, Zu coppacd, 
Cyirvad, collapeaé, cpeacipop. 


o. 
Bu dpAn, ZU odin, 
Bu dApanac, Zu deagfulanac, 
Bu dana, 54 djren, 
Bu dpozanea, gu oféoyr5ce, 
Bu veqpnceaé, Zu olticbuplleac, 
Bu veaglamac, Fu dopuymnesc, 
Bu doluyg, Fu oolubays, 
Bu opocwenead, Zu doypc-gajleac, 


wr 
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Bu vejrinead, su deannalac, 
Bu ojecjollacé, Za deunapac, 
Bu veanglarnac, Zu djogalcac, 
Bu deirzenac, Fu oGbalac, 
Bu djmearad, su djon5a¢, 
Bu dealays, Zu deasbullleas, 
Bu edna, su otinacoac, 
Bu donda, Fu dangZawa, 

Bu ounnanza, 5a dalma, 

Bu oungzanca, 52 répttoAay 
Ddéapace dogjor ayéze.” 


Adverbs are compared; their comparative and superla- 
tive degrees are, however, those of the adjectives whence 
they are formed. 

§ 168. (b) The second class, “clauses of sentences,” 
or adverbial phrases, as they are called in schools, points 
out the time and circumstances of an action, They area 
complex union of prepositions and nouns. 

“Many adverbs,” says Hiley, ‘are formed by a combination of a prepasi- 
tion with other adverbs. Some are composed of nouns,”—English Gram- 
mar, p. 71. 

ADVERBS— CLAUSES OF SENTENCES. 

A b-¢ao, aur; from a, in; and fan, length. 

A b-pao ar yo, fur hence (in relation to time or place), 

A b-pad poyre, loug before (in time or place). 

A 5-cén, far of ; trom a, in; and céyy, dat. case of 
cyan, remote, distunt, fore'gn, tedious ; (as to tine), 1f clan 
tom ca cu amass, J feel you are long absent ; (as to place), 
Ir fade 0’ yp lam a TA a Z-cepH, one is far removed fiom 
the (friendly) hand that is far away; cian, 2.3 plur., 
cyanta; c& fe ya “canta? 6 Eonvaypic me tu, it is 
ages since I saw you—I have not seen you th’s age. 

A Z-cornuydse, always, continuously ; trom s, and coti- 
nude, abode; ie., abidingly. 

Amac, out. 

Anus, without, outside. 

The difference between amaé and amuyg is, that the one is connected with 


a verb of motion—as, ce16 am sc. go out: the uiner with a verb of resi—as, 
ta me amas, J am without, 
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Amapiac, 

Amajpeac, ¢ to-morrow. 

La ay pa marpeac, J 

Wyn arp, back. 

Ap ay adbap yy, therefore. 

Arye ball, on the spot, presently, very soon. 

Aye byz, at all, in the world. 

Ape eZ, with dificulty. 

Any ajce, near, nigh; ajce, i.e, fajce, nearness ; from 
rocur, Welsh, agos, near. 

Ayy Azproe, on high. 

Anall (1) (—=s, from; an, the; oll, yonder ; see avon, 
infra), over, higher, to this side; always connected with a 
verb of motion; as, capt anall, come over. 

It is the opposite of anon, ¢o the other side; as, dul anon Azur anall, 
going to that side and to this side, wavering, changing from side to side. 
stnon and anall convey necessarily the idea of motion; the adverbs «a bur 
(for a b-fo5ur), on this sides tall, on that side; the idea of rest; as, cA ye 
a bur, he is on this side (not anall); % re zal, he is on the opposite side 
(not anon). 


2t buy agur call, here, there, Aie, él/ie ; on this side and on that (when a 
state of rest is implied). 


Wnon azur Anal, hither, thither, hue, illuc; to this side and to that 
(when the idea of motion to a place is conveyed). 


(= non (2) is written also Anoll in many instances, On this account, 
and because it is in meaning antithetic to anall, which ends in “UL,” its deri- 
vation appears to be from the preposition oll, above, superior, yonder, higher, 
and an, the: anon, Ze, snoll = An, the, oll, hiyher, youder (caob, side, or 
leyé, half, being understood) ; (3) al is derived from the same word, * oll,” 
and ¢, a prepositive, like 7, in ruar, or rather the remnant of the preposition 
po (omitting o, and changing d into c); (4) « bur is a contracted form of « 
b-fo5ur, ée., an (caob) fosuy, the nigh side. 

The particle an, the prefix to these adverbs, is considered by Zeiiss to be 
the article, and not, as others think, the preposition. 


From analogy with kindred words in Irish, and adverbs of the like mean- 
ing in English (as aboard, eivat), the particle is readily proved to be a pre- 
position. 7 

Ay allod, of yore (for ay z-am allod, the old time; or 
for ayy [ain] allod, in the olden time). 

Ay desp, southward, or, from the south. 

Wy ot, eastward, or, from the east. 
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Ay jap, westward, or, from the west. 
QW v-cuajt, northward, or, from the north, 


Notr.—%n dear, meaning from the south, is a contraction for 6 an 
sear; so also An oj, from the east, for 6 an om; an yan, from the west, 
6 an 1p; 6, from, being omitted, %ln sear, the south (in the nom. case), 
is composed of the article an, and the word dear, south, right side; also an 
dear is for ann vear, in the south, according to the grammatical arrangement 
of the context or sentence. 


Ay yoét, to-night ; sometimes oySce is added; as, oy 
o1dce yoéc, this very night; Greck, vuxre: Latin, nocte ; 
Saxon, nicht ; English, night. 

An ud, to-day; ay ls ’y qwuds, this very day; aw jour 
Mh. 

Ay yeaérapt, externally, in the outside, for ayn feaccap 
(initial f, when aspirated, being omitted); root, read, 
apart, outside; yeactan, more apart. 

Any soy-feacc, together. 

The word usr, means above, high; hence, uapal (uar- 
al, from usp and al, offspring), hiyh-born, noble ; uayrle, 
nobility. 

So, jor means below; hence, jreal, low-born, lowly, 
humble ; ay c-aoy qreal, the common people. 

Whenever Irishmen wish to express the idea of motion upwards, or mo- 
tion in a downward direction, uar and yoy take an initial r; as, usr, up- 
wards ; yjor, downwards: yuar azuy yjor, up and down (active). 

A state of rest above is expressed by fuar and below by Ffor ; as, ca]> fuar 
(thaid huas), they are above; card tfor, they are below. 

Motion from above is expressed by the form, An uar (¢.e.,6, from, an, the, 
way, above); from below, by an for (for 6, an, for, from the below). 

Hence, anuar (although componnded of war, above) signifies down ; as, 


capil Anuar, come down—ie., come from above; anjor, ups cann Anjor, 
tome up—i.e, from below. 


Om, east, yom, eastward; yan, after, west, ryan, westward ; follow the 
same analogy. The initial ¢ is perhaps from the preposition 3ur, éowards. 


Ap gZ-cul, backward; <a ppb ap Z-cul, you are be- 
hind ; c® pb oul app s-cul, you are retrogading ; pa cul, 
under cover, covertly, behind backs. 

Ajye v-0615, indeed (from ayp, on, and 043, hope, i.e., 
hopefully, probably, indeed). 

Aye fad, altogether; tayo ajp fad any py, they are 
altogether there; this expression aj fad (f, asp,), pr. air 
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adh, means in length; as, leyé mile “ay fav,” a half 
mule in length. 

Ap o-cup, in the first place, at the beginning ; « Z-cuy, 
in the beginning 3 « coyac, in the beginning, 

Aye deyte, at the end, at the close, late—without any 

share; pa deqpic, at last. 


As, tA mye an deme, J am without any share; on the principle that 
he who arrives da¢e for the booty, gets either little or nothing. 


Ayp lesz, a-part, from ayp, on; and lee, half—side, a- 
side; poyon sip leye aZuy coripoyyn, a share “ apart,” and 
co-share. 

Lpaon, singly (from aj, at; and aon, one) i.e., one-by- 
one; ir Joovan solr, uarle azur cuace Sob “ aptaon,” 
their age, their power, and their glory (i.e., of each) is the 
same. 

Wpaoyt, adv., last night. 

Aycoac, tuto; apes, within (doors); artoaé equals 
“sup an teac,” towards the house. 

Wreys, within, t.e., in the house. 

Ape uayperb, at times. 

A ua, ever, ie, up to the present ; 50 bpsz, ever (in 
time to come), in the sense of till dooii’s-day 3 bpac, jndg- 
ment ; 50 deo, ever—as long as life lasts ; yjoit, ever (time 
past or to cone), perpetual 3 4 copdce, ever (time to 
come). 

> The term never (equal to not ever) in the English language, is trans- 
lated into Irish always by the words xa/—ever; (1) the negative particle 
not, goes before the verb, and ever follows; but (2) remember the terin 
ever has two meanings, that of (1st) Aitherto, alt along up to the present 
time; (2nd), all time to come; when it signifies hitherto, it is to be trans- 
lated by “a nya,” when fine to come, it is to be translated by * 50 deo,” 
or 50 bac; as, J never (time past), did it; and never (time to come} will 
do it; vjon pinne me “a nya”? & azur np beangan 50 bpas, J was 
never there, and never shall; ny ab me “a pyain” ann yyy, Adup “ny” 
Beer “a éob6e.”” 

Ann am, in time, timely; ann anctpat, untimely; Zo 
tpacaripayl, opportunely (trom Enact, special time). 

QU b-pozur, near; Latin, vieinus, a neighbour ; any 3544 
near, nigh (in place or time). 

2 ve or » vot, ycsterday, 
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It is, after all, most likely that né, yesterday, and us, to-day, were each 
spelled with > in the forepart of the terms respectively. See the reasons in 
favour of each view in the work published by us— Easy Lessons; or, Self- 
Instruction in Irish (reprinted from the pages of the Neéiow), p. 30. In the 
Codex Paulinus quoted by Zriiss, and preserved in the Library of the 
Monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland, the Irish of the words ¢o-day is 
found to be nda (i.e. Ann dyn). Again he says: “Ita subst. djs (dies) in 
formula usitata, ‘y>}’ (hodie).”—Grammatica Celtica, p, 565. 


2lnn yo, here (iu this); ann rim, there (in that); 15 ro. here (at this 
place) ; 415, 110, there; ann rtd, there, yonder ; man rio, so (in that way) ; 
6 ro, hereeforth; 6 ro amaé. (from this out), henceforth; 0 y\n, from that, 
thence; 6 jin & le1é, ever since, 


This word where, in English, is sometimes an adv. of interrogation—of 
relation, or, is ewployed indefinitely. 


1. When? (interrogative), cya-an-uayt (hat hour) ’ 
cja-ay-cam, ca h-am (hat time)? cya-ay- 
tpaé (what special time—cpat) ? 

2. When, “4,” or, any 4,” in which (t/me): as, the 
time the deluge was on the earth—ay that 
“a” by ay dle appt an dorman, 

3. When, ’yuayn, this is the most common form. 

Where? ca? as, ca b-puyl cu? where are you? where= 
in which place? yyy an aye “any aq’ leas 
Tad 6, that is the place where they laid him. 


Wan, only (as if from a, in; 10, @ person; aon, one). 

WMilaw, like; svat, seldom; cesnys, already; cy, 
although, from cS, sees, t.e., seeing that ; depiryy, adeed ; 
eadon, to wit. 

Fol, yt, awhile; for, yet, a longer stay, or rest ; 
zeards, henceforth. 

315, same as cjd; yappam, hereafter (from yjapt, efter, 
and am, time). 

Jomapipa, moreover (from jomSs, many, or more; and 
uptts, over them). 

le, thenceforward 3 6 yy qlle, from that forward. 

Lain, entirely s 50 lem, same ; leop, sugicient ; 50 leon, 
suficiently ; 50 h-omlan, entirely ; Zo yoliur, openly. 

AHaylle and jomarlle (from yom, about, with, and ajlle, 
another), together with, along with, 

Wan, as; HA PED, in that wau—so 80; Mat PID ba, 
therefore, thereupon. 
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Wap po, in this way, thus; majre, well! maryte, well, 
well! read, yes; pead a tarpee, yes, indeed ; well, well ! 
it is 80. 

Wine, frequently ; vs, not, imperative ; as, “ya” dean, 
do not do. 

Wy}, not (in the indicative mood) ; as, nj me, % is not I; 
ny mop vac, almost (it is not much but) ; yy, wmdp vp, @ és 
not much but that; bea wae, little but, 7.e., almost. 

Sal, before ; ratilay® (from fatinayl, like), in like man- 
ner; as, ariplayd is from atiyajl, like. 

De bys, because, by virtue of; de yndt, usually ; de 
latayqt, presently, just now—also, in one’s presence, and not 
in a concealed way; de lo, by day; d’odce, by night, in 
the night time; pa Cuan, round about, in a circle, 

Fa deo(s, at last, at the long run (pr. yeo-igh, in one 
syl.); pa 56, twice; pa ep, thrice; pa yeac, by turns, 
apart. 

Fo tuazpym, conjecturally ; buyle fa tuayym, @ blow by 
chance (tuapt, a conjecture), without aim; cuarftym means 
about, in the direction of, without defining the precise way. 

Fa éuartym, is also a preposition, meaning in the direction of, but that 
direction not specially defined. (See p. 165), 

So moyt-rdp, especially. 

Jonvor 50, in order that. 

Wap ay Z-céadna, iv like manner. 

O éejle, asunder (6, from, éejle, a companion, from one 
another) 3 le cejle, together, one with another, as with a 
companion (ceyle); mayt son, together, as one, 

Or irtol, lowly, tx a whisper, privately. 

Or ap, above bourd, aloud. 

§ 169. Besides these classes there are in Irish certain adverbial participles 
which unite with nouns, adjectives, verbs, and other adverbs. They are 
sometimes incorporated with the word with which they coalesce, and some- 
times not, but merely connected by a hyphen. In this respect they are of the 
same use in Irish, as the prepositions or the particles a, dus ev, &c.,in Greek. 
By them, and with them, are formed hundreds of new words, which thus 
enrich the language, and supply the speaker with forms of expression to suit 
every shade of thought. In learning them and their meaning welt, the 
student will, after a little study, have advanced a great way in acquiring a 


great knowledge of Irish. These prepositive particles shall be explained 
presently in chapter x. on derivation and composition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PREPOSITIONS—CONJUNCTIONS —INTERJECTIONS, 


§ 170. A preposition is a word placed before nouns and 
pronouns to show the relation which they bear to each 


other, or to some verb. 
simple, and (2) compound. 


Prepositions are of two kinds (1) 


§ 171.—Siinple Prepositions. 


4a, or ann, in; 1, Or 4D, 
(old form), 

AN5» at. 

Aft, on, for, against. 

ar, out of. 

cuze, to, towards. 

be, of: 

dajt, by (in swearing). 

do, to. 

eqdy}t or yojqt, between, 

£4, for, conceruing. 

£01, wider; po, under. 

340, without. 

3°) to, towards. 

Sur ) 

Zona, with (obsolete). 

le, leqp, with. 

poyrbe, or poym, before. 

o, or ua, from. 

dr, above; uar, orig. form. 

pe and qr, for le and lejp. 

reac, beside, over ; Lat. secus. 


tan, and capt, over. 

tayur, over, without; as, 
déan tary, do without it; 
curt an byac taypyp, pus 
the cloak over him, 

cyte, through, by means of 3 
chess (before the art. av); 
as, Theap ay DdomAN Mop, 
through the wide world. 

cpeaposa, through, across ; 
as, lacpayd an T5eapina 
“cneapya”? bualad pa b- 
G@sipce, “the Lord shall 


poss through, — striking 
dsgypt.”? 


Enjo, through. 

ume, absut. 

*yan, for anor an, in the; 
contractedly, pan, and 
omitting » (of the article) 
ra’. 


§ 172.—Compound Prepositions. 


The compound prepositions are composed of substantives and prepositions. 
They are short phrases having the meaning peculiar to single prepositional 
particles. In this view they are quite easy, for phrases bearing a preposi- 
tional sense exist in every language. But some of the Irish compound pre~ 
positions—like cum, éowards, for the purpose of—are not at first sight sufit- 
ciently distinct in their classification. ‘They are composed of nouns uow 
obsolete, and have become, by usage, so reduced from their compound state, 
that sometimes they resemble simple prepositions, 
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AU b-payl, in the border of, vicinity of (from a, in, and 
ral, @ ring, a wreath, border, cirele—kindred in meaning 
to ¢4l, a fence, enclosure ; whence ¢alaqy, @ cloak, cover- 
ing). 

A b-gappods (from a, in, and faytytas, company, Vnked 
in socicty—root, fayt, same as map, along; pe, with; (1) 
along with, in company witt; (2) in comparism with ; 
in this last sense written 4 b-pannaps pac breads anor 
@, a bpapnar map bp pa, how splendid it is now, in com- 
parison with how it was. 

Of «# b-gapyjas, in the first sense, the following quota- 
tion is an example: ip cuss Zan oS“? oy 4 b-pappad,” 
it is @ pity there isn t an heir in their company.— Davis's 
“Lament for the Mlesiaus.” 

A b-pyadyuype (from a, 7a, and pAdonipe, witness, 
presence—root, por, knowledge), in sight of, in presence of 
$0 as to witness; dept @ a b-pyasnuype Do, Lf say tt in the 
presence of God (who has a knowledge, poy, of it); ayy 
Wy Fadyuype, i my presence, before my fuce. 


Flanujy comes from rjor, knowledges ynnyy, tell), and therefore means to 
declare (in testimony) what one knows. 


WA b-pocatt, with, together with, in company ; focain, 
company, nearness to ; it is from the same root as rocur, 
near. 

A lotajt (from a, in, and lazayp, spot, presence; where 
one sees—leujt, perceivable), in presence of; « latayp an 
TiZeapwa, in the presence of the Lord. 

Or corpayp, (from of over; and corpayp, count, aim, 
Front, face presence) ; of comaip av domayy win, before 
the whole world (so that they may count our actions, and 
calculate regarding our conduct). 

Or conve, opposite, diagonally, fuce to face, vis-a-vis, in 
presence of (from op, and cope, ie, cuajye, an angle, 
diagovally—in opposite angles or positions), 


gs" Observe the resemblance in meaning of the five foregoing preposi- 
tional phrases. The English word dcfore is rendered into Trish by any of 
those five. The particular meaning of the preposition Jefore must be at~ 
tended to by the translator. 
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Alluc, or elluz, and colleyc, altogether ; also, any ellus, 
unanimously.— Zeiiss, “ Grammatica Celtica, vol. ii. p. 620. 


4 This preposition, or rather adverbial phrase, is at present in common 
use in Connaught. Bpoap elluy ann rn, they were there allogether. The 


—? 


word is pronounced as if written, 4 13, ald; as, b-fujl pyb “a U5,” plan? 
are ye all well ? 
Colleje is derived from cé, with ; and leje (Armoric, leck ; Latin, foco), 


a place. 

“ Invenitur,” says Zeiiss, “ etiam personas significans,” p. 565. Hence its 
use at the present day as a prononn amongst the Irish-speaking peasants of 
the West, dates from the remotest antiquity. 

Ay ucc, fur the sake of—pour Pamour de. 

QW Z-cyony, a Z-ceann, at the head of, at the end of, in 
addition to, along with—root, ceann, head, end, top ; gen. 
case of ceayn is cyyn, dat., cron. 

Or cyonn, over, above, at the head of; ta Dya of cjoun 
Ya dora 1d), God is above (at the head of) the entire 
world ; of do conn, over your head 3 as, a muster. 

Aon aptcyr (aynecrp, @ meeting), in the meeting of s ce1Z 
Any & aiqicr, go to meet him, 

A Z-cuynve, tu order to get, to meet, to obtain 3 as, tape 
re o Z-cuypne aypizyo, he came for (ie., in order to get 
4a Z-cupnye), money. 

This preposition is ever on the lips of the speaking Irish, implying to meet 
with, to get. lt always follows a verb of motion. See of coynne. 

WA lee (from lee half, one of two, side), to the charge 
of. It is an adv.,and means aside, apart, hither. 

A leyépe, one side (from leyé and pe, with), unaccom- 
panied ; as, 

“Peaguy, Joar d’ yonnpuis Dpamud cpeun, 

Lejeépte « Z-cuyd feap, Fo mypvatiayl *Zup Zo dean,” 

A caob (caob, side), relating to, in regard to. 

Almearg, anong, amidst (from a, and meare, mixing) ; 
Latin, misceo; Eng., mia, te, mise. 

_ From a3a1d (eye-e), face, front, is formed the preposi- 
tion a9 45015, cgatnst, which is very much in use. Le 
adal5, wth the (fice) view to, intended for; ts re fo le 
a5ayo Seamus, this is intended for James. O says, 
away from, from the fuce of ; -aoy aad, under the eye of, 
in the view of. 
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The preposition ai, on, is omitted oftentimes before bun, foundation ; 
cul, rear, back; rao, length; pead, space; yuo, breadth; +546, shade, ap- 
pearance ; ton, sake ;—do, to, is not always expressed with cum, the form, 
shape, the waist, circunference, position ; nor with péin, will, accord. In 
this way these nouns have the appearance of simple prepositions. In the 
fullowing list they are given in full ;— 

Ayp buy, established—titerally, on a foundation. 

Ap cul, behind; as, ayp cul na fpleybe, behind the 
mountain; ay cul an dopuyr, behind the door. 

ype "Ad, in length—the length of. 

Ap pead, during ; as, aj ~ead ay lac, during the 
day. 

Aye -Ud a1 doriayn, throughout the world. 

Wp p50, for the sake of (vather, shadow) of, for the luere 
of 3 Aye 7ZdE cape, fur the sake of a respite—for a little 
loan. 

Ap yon, for the sake of, through; sp you Dé, for 
God’s sake. 

Ap ue, through, by virtue of. 

Do pep, aecording to (péeyp, accord, will). 

Do cum (or, cum), to, towards, for, for the purpose of ; 
cun ya plesbe, to the mountain ; Cum a deanca, in order 
to do it (literally, in order to its doing). 

From eyr, @ spot, a place, a track, a foot-print, come the prepositions: 

Any esp, after (tn the track of). 

D’ err, after (of the track of); > er is commonly 
written without the apostrophe, “ dejy,” after. 

Tan eq, after (over the track of). 

From DIAS; end, conclusion, is formed the preposition, 
any 91415, after ; contractedly, y-djayy (pr. ney: éé); ann 
d)445 relates to place, or position; as, John is after James 
(in place), c& Seagan ’y dy445 Seamuyy. 

Ded, with longing desire; as, yyl me ayn Says py 
ott, L do not grudge you that. 

Démce Uy Vrs assur a oe furl mna é)6, O'Brien's alms—whose 
eyes looked longingly after the gift (a proverb). 

Jon, after, behind (jan, the west); cay ey, and yan, re- 
late to time ; as, yap Teac, afier coming. 

Jonnyays, towards, unto, in the direction of, about, to- 
wards, against (from the noun jonypuys, an attack, a turning 
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towards, an approach to—root, 1, in, and yuyd, s?t, rest) 5 
djounpulse, towards, against ; with a verb of motion it 
gives the idea of hostility, opposition—also of seeking re- 
fuge ; éuays ye joyppuyse ay yatpayo, he went to encounter 
the enemy. 

Tyméyoll means circuit, ambit; a cymeyoll, therefore, 
means about, around, and is usually employed without 
the preposition « (én). 

Tuaypiym, conjecture (root, tual, a sign, a prognostic) , 
re tuapym, cowards, about ; as, pa tuaypym do Flaznee, 
towards your health ; pa tusypym va plerbe, towards, or 
somewhere about the mountain, z.¢., in the direction of, 
without defining the exact spot—this meaning accords with 
its radix, cust, guess, conjecture, sign. 

So d-t}, fo, unto, up to; TO NuZe, until, up to. 

Sur, towards ; same as 30, to, towards. It receives ¢ 
final for the sake of euphony whenever the article an, the, 
comes immediately after; as, Zur, a9 m-bayle mdin, to 
the large town. 

The word ayy, meaning side, border, brink (perhaps for 
ar, track, mark), is not found in any Irish Dictionary 
which the writer has seen, yet it is common in the spoken 
language ; as, le ayy, along, by the side of. 

“Le ap ns tonnta zlojrac’ Zeymnae’? Zapy.” 
* Along by the waves, roaring, loud-resounding, raging.” 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§ 173.—Conjunctions are the connecting links in the chain 
of speech. 

Qlee (1) but; (2) except, at ; ast, Latin. 

&lé is an incorrect spelling ; acc is found in the most ancient MSS. 

Asur (1) ard; (2) as, like the Latin ac. atque, which 
have both meanings, that of “and” and “as:” é0, so, is 
followed by a5ur, as—ex. of both : 

Jr cpwas vad b-gryl d0 neapc Zan claodse 
(1) “2p? do lué Co Gp ’p Co Lapoyye (2) & 7? ca do Cpropdea, 
Homer (in Irish heroic metre, 
by Dr. MacHale), b. 4., Il. 357, 358, 


Again, <% oajlle na nosojne éo mon “azur” ry 50 g5lacayd an urte 
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cuttam fA neyéyh djombuan an c-raogayl ro, Azur 50 ydeanayo neambnys, 
de rarobryp rjonnusé Pannéay.— The blindness of mankind is so great 
that they take all care of the transitory things of this world, and treat as 
worthless the everlasting blessings of Paradise’—Jrish Sermons by Dr. Galla- 
gher. 

alsur, and; has sometimes the meaning of ¢hat, on account of ; as, Creud 
{ mo can? creud 7 mo com “azur’ Zu lean cu éo Zeus pm me? 
“What was my fault, and what was my crime fheaé you pursued me so 
hotly.”’— Genesis, xxxi., 36. 

Ylsur, in ancient writings accur and ocur, akin to four, near, eonnect~ 
ing; Greek, éyyus ; and to 415, prep., af; British, ae. and; Welsh, ag; Latin, 
ac; Scand. of; by changing the palatal c (k) into t, e¢, Lat., and by altering 
the position of the consonant k, is obtained the Greek kas. 

The learner will remember that its modern spelling is “ a5ur,” and not, 
as some authorities write it, ‘ocuy.” This latter was its spelling some ten 
hundred years ago; perhaps because formed from rocur, by omitting ¢. 

Ysur is contracted into '5uy, 4’7, and ’r, in poetry ; 4’r is sometimes, hut 
incorrectly, printed yr, thus confounded in its spelling with the word jr, is~ 
the assertive form of the verb fo de, do bejé. 


Ay, whether; used in asking questions in the present. 
c 

tense; as, “Q2hy”? cu ca any py? Ls it you who are here? 

Latin same, an—“ an” tu qui illic es ? 


When preceding a verb in the past tense it becomes an, whether; 1 is 
part of the obsolete particle jio, sign of the past tense. 


Coana, before, already, even; act ceana, but, however, 
moreover. 

Co (and cot, in composition), (1) so, (2) that, (8) until; 
co luat “ agur,” as soun as. 

So, conj., that, to the end that ; French, gue; Erse, or 
Scotch Gaelic, gu. (So is also a prep. to; and sign of the 
ady.; as, 50 mot, exceedingly). 

Supt, that (i.e, 50 and jo), employed before the sub- 
junetive tenses. 

With bud, may be; 3up forms the compound Zuytab, that it may be— 
which, in old writings, is fonnd written thus—cumb and cunad. 

ByS and byod (pr. bee, bi-u), or bydead (bi-00), let it 
be (imperative mood, third singular), be it so, grant it, like 
the Latin, esto, although. 

By and Fed (gi-vo), although, yet, nevertheless, com- 
posed of 30, that, and bjdead. 

Ce and Ze, although, appear to be derived (like quod, 
in Latin), from the pronoun cya, ca, who, what ? 
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C15 (pr. kee), seeing that, even, although, yet, perhaps ; 
same as 5]5, or from cA, sees. 

Da, 7, had it been that, on the hypothesis that. 

It precedes the conditional mood, to which, in reference to past time, it 
imparts the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

Da differs from ma in this—that ma precedes the indicative form of con- 
jugation; pa goes hefore the conditional, o\ m-bualeaqon, if 1 should strike ; 
and, in reference to past time, Aad { stricken. if I had stricken. 

Ban, that, not, for zona, compounded of 50, that, and 
na, not; deyt ye leat Zan a Seanad, he tells you not to 
do it. 

Wa, if; and may for ma’p, or ina jp, if it is. 

@£ad and mac, in ancient writings, are for ms and bus, if it were. 

For, yet, moreover 5 from ror, rest. 

Jon's, and contractedly, ’»a which is now the common 
form == than; t& cura vjoy feat na mire, thow art 
better than L. 

Oloar, in old writings, means literally, és cove; from ol (same as oF), 
above, and jr, is; also, olda, and oldate (from ol, over, and ca, is. “Et 
should also be noted.” says Dr. O'Donovan, “ that oloar, oloac, is very fre- 
quently used for 1ond, in ancient writings; as, An no ba djle le elann 
Heaézaiy olvaz clany Hell, ‘for the sons of Neachtan were dearer to him 
than the children of Niall.’ ""— nn. Four Mast. a.v. 1460. 

Wan, as; map po, thus; map pyy, in that way—so and 
so. Wap ay Z-cesdya (ov, pr. = nn), alsv, in like 
MaANNREr. 

Ha, that, not, like (ne in Latin); compounded with 30, 
that; = Zona, that wot; as, deqyt pe leat Zona Seana, 
he tells you not to do it; nap, not (=a and po) before 
subjunctive tenses; vayt ley5jd Da, God furbid. 

3s, if with n4 makes muna, if not, unless, except that. WWunan, in the 
subj. tenses, and contractedly, mun. B fore bu8, is, may be, mana becomes 
nuord and nunbdsd, were it not, if it was not; and also munan befure bus, 
with 50, that, following. Wunan bus so, contractedly, mun ba 5’, com- 
monly pronunnced by the people, wupt beag, were it nod that, &c. 

Hr (1) not (absolute negative), vj cop, tt is not right ; 
pr me, @ is not I (2) neither, nor; wy mye, vo tupa, 
neither I nor thou; yy mayé, yo ole, neither good nr 
evil. 

Wy becomes in the past tense nfon, absolute negative. 

GZ Observe the difference between njon and nayt: njon is in the direct 
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form, as, “njon” pynne we 6, I did not do it; nan, in the indirect or sub- 
junctive; as, dent re “nan” ninne me é, he said that I did vod do it, 

“Han” pone, here foliows the verb dejp, says, aud therefore nan, and 
not njon, is employed. 


No, or, nor. 

This particle should be spelled with o and not with a, to distinguish it 
from 'n, than, na, not, oa, of the (article). 

Naé (a negative relative employed in clauses that are 
dependent), és not-=n}, not, and ac, for aéz, but, ie, not 
but; as, vac mayé @, but is he not good? nae becomes 
najt (Ze, Nae and jto), in secondary or dependent clauses. 

O, since (before verbs), whereas. 

O taps, whereas, since it has happened. 

Oyn, for, perhaps from ayp, on, 

Sead (shah), yes=p @, it is; ny ead (nee hah), no, it zs 
not. “Sead,” et “ead,” antiquiores forme ejusdem signi- 
ficationis pro recentiorum Hibernorum “ re” et Monacda- 
norum eh—i.e., 2s, sive id, verbum igitur verbo “ar ead,” 
in lingua Franco-Gallica exprimi potest, c'est comme, p. 7.—- 
Commentatio de Carmine Vetusto Hibernico in Saneti 
Patricii, laudem ab Henrico Leo Ord. phil, H. T. Decano., 
Halis Saxonum, 1845. 

Waypead (accent on ress), ef it is it, if so. 

Waypead (accent on mayy), pr. maise=well, well. 

Sal, before that. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


§ 174. An interjection expresses a sudden emotion of the 
mind. 
In Irish these are many interjections. The following are most in use: 


a, Oh! Hand for ever ! Lary lant a bu! 
Abu (a war-cry), prea, | Ce et 
victorious J : 5 
sbi, is seine (1) to be a con- a ba bu! oO sthanges: if, 
traction for “a buss” in victory, life /==papae (Lat.)=/Ja- 

therefore victorious (2) from a, in, Ba! (Gr.) 


and bu, life, living; therefore it | Qzac, hey-day! 
is equal to rivat, vive. long-life: Care, Wisk list! 


O’Ddomnal a bi! O'Donnell for a , 
ever ! Lat) Deagig a bi! the Red Fanpoorp, alas! (pa, cause, 
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Sf, our; ayp, of woe, gen. 
of ap, woe. 
FFapaort Zeupt, O sad sorrow! 
Feué t= ecce (Latin), lo/ or 
behuld ! 


Fuyl-le-lud! hallo! bloody | 


wars ! ¢uyl, blood, le, with, 
Sor, \uad, to flow! 
Wo enads, my grief! 
“SBneus, na 5-046 Feu mo "Quay 
AZUL mo énas.” 
Homer—TIliad. 


Yo leun, my sorrow, alas! 
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sorrow that it is not so! 
mo leun Jeupt, my piercing 
| sorrow it is not so! 
QWonuan! alas (from mo, 
my 3 sn-uap, sad hour), 
woe-is-the day! my sad 
hour! 
Os! ue! Oh! 
Ué, uc, 6n IF breoite mire, och! 
ochon! sickly indeed am I! 
Ancient Music of Ireland, 
ve i., p. 163, 


Oédn! alas! 


o¢! mo leu, alas! my | Oddy oO! my sad sorrow ! 


§ 175. There are many other expressions of pity, sorrow, grief, shame, 
encouragement, joy, exultation, and the like, most of which, properly speak- 
ing, are not interjections, but nouns, accompanied by some pronoun or verb, 
or, it may be, both: —Ex. iy cnuss! woe! (literally==it is pity); mo najne 
tu! fy/—=my shame (art) thou; mo cneac! alas!=my ruin; mo bron, 
my sorrow ! 

** Sometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectives, uttered by way of exclamation, 
are considered as interjections; as, Hail! heavens! shocking !”’—Euglish 
Grammar, Style, and Poetry, by Richard Hiley, p. 74. 


The odes of the Irish bards abound in plaintiff phrases of an interjectional 
character ; the following is an example: 

“Mo cima! mo bras azur mo seo! 
Mo etima! mo cory 6 Fad and; 
Wo Etiwal mo spnjpall an pméjan, 
Wy Zur Caples mo lraoéna cays! 
BMo cima! mo Din an lan, 
No cima! mo rab 4’p mo THIAS; 
Mo Etima!l Meapgzaé a’r Cyanoan, 
Mo cha! la5zan! ba bears clyab!” 


Translation. 
My grief! my food and my drink! . 
My grief! my restraint on everyside ! 
My grief! my journey afar, 
And that I lost my noble heroes! 
My grief! my Din laid low! 
My grief! my shelter and shield! 
My grief! Meargach and Ciardan, 
My grief! Liagan! of the. strong hreast. 
The Lay of the Wife of Meargach, 
4th vol. of the Transactions of the Ossianic Society, p. 166. 
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CHAPTER X. 


§ 176.—DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


A correct and accurate knowledge of the meaning, primary and second- 
ary, of the nomenclature of any language is acquired best by endeavouring to 
learn the component elements of each term—say, the root, with the particles 
which go before and come after, and with which it unites in new and intelli- 
gible combinations. A person acquainted with the component elements of a 
word is master at once of its meaning and its orthography. This subject is 
therefore very important. It has already received some attention in these 
pages.—See Orthography, chap. 3, pp. 43, 47, § 31, 34. 

In its etymological character, derivation is taken in a more ample sense 
than that which embraces the subject of spelling. 


§ 177. Derivation is two-fold—(1) tracing a word to its 


root or stem; (2) and annexing to the stem the various 


affixes by the aid of which other terms, either new or already 
in use, branch into complete and correct form. 


$178. The stem is called a simple term ; the stem and its 
branches taken together a compound term. 


Viewing the compound as springing from the simple, or from any new 
form thereof, it is called derivative ; and the word from which it immediately 
springs, primitive.—See p. 44, § 31. 

The terms primitive and derivative, like the words father and son, are re- 
lative; ée.,each leans for its meaning upon, and derives its significancy from 
the other. 


§ 179. Every derivative is a compound, for it is composed of the stem and 
some other term, either wholly or in part. Words which are not simple 
may, therefore, well be classed under the heads of compound and derivative ; 
as, on-plac (gold-rod), a sceptre; FeAt-jonsd (from rear, @ man; and yonan, 
a place), a vice-gerent, vicar, or lieutenant ; reapamayl, manly ; peapawlacc, 
mainliness. 


EXAMPLES OF SIMPLES, DERIVATIVES, COMPOUNDS. 


Stem. Derivative. Compound. 
Thom, heavy. Tomar, heaviness. | THom-deop, a hea- 
Ssozpom, non-hea- vy tear. 


vy, light. 
Gaocpomar, light- 
ness, non-heavri- 
ness. 
Com-tpom, even, 
of equal weight 
(from corm, to- 
gether co, and 
tyiom, heavy). 


Throm-meadsacan, 
heavy weight. 
Thom-cuypre, a 
heavy weariness 
—great sadness, 
or its effects on 

the frame. 
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§ 180. The words which go before the steni are called prefixes, those that 
cowe after it, suffixes: afiix is a suffix or prefix. 

The prefixes are entire words, or parts of words; the suflixes, also, are 
entire words or parts of words; as (for prefixes) eu5-¢eol, death-music ; (for 
suffixes) ceolman, musical, from ceot and man: from ceol, music, come 
ceolald, a songster, @ musician ; ccolan, a little sonyster ; applied to a child 
or foolish person who is always piping; ceol-5a0é, musical-breeze. 


§ 181. The noun (1), adjective (2), verb (8), are the 
only three important parts of speech which enter the do- 
main of derivation, either in tracing to the stem or annex- 
ing branches thereto. 


*,.* There are compound pronouns in Irish.—See pp. 95, 99. 


§ 182. 1.—novns. 
(1 (m) end in ap; as, majéear, goodness, from 
mart, good. 
2 (f) end in aéc; as, paoptpacc, freedom, from 


Abstract } Paola fees 
nouns. } . é , 
3 (f) end ine; as, ile, futrness, brightness, from 
seal. bright, tpoyme, weight, trom chon, 


weighty. 


GZ This last class of abstract nouns are exactly the same as the gen. 
singular fem. of the adjective, or like its comparative;degree. They are of the 
fem. gender—the gender of that word from which directly they have been 
derived. In this respect derivative words follow the nature of the primitives. 


Personal nouns end in 6p, aye, 415, 4¢.—See pp. 46, 
47, of this Grammar. 

Derivatives, in ay (m), 1» (m or f according to its mean- 
ing), 05 (fem.); nouns of multitude in pays, or lad; as, 
escqtas, cavalry, from eaé, a steed; eunlasd, birds, from 
eun, & bird ; laccyrayd, heroes, from laoé, @ hero ; macpayd, 
youths, from mac, @ son. 


§ 183. In the forty-first lesson of Easy Lessons; or, Self-Instruction in 
Jrish (Dublin: Mullany, 1, Parliament-street, Publisher), we observe that 
Inany words which are not diminutives endin an; as,luban (2.),@ dow; from 
lub (m.), a bend,a clasp (v.), to bend ; monn, many, a large number, from mon, 
great, large; cayan (trom cor,a@ foot), a foot-path; ojltean, an island, (from 
vl, above, and lan, the tide), or, which is more natural, from ole, other, sepa- 
rate, apart ; and lan,land ; i.e.,land separated by water from the main land. 

Other words ending in an from can, time, or from t1n, possessions, are 
of this class; as, rutayn, eternal, everlasting (anny an Vesta putayn, and (in) 
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life everlasting— Apostles’ Creed), is derived from yo, éliss, blissful, and tan, 
time, meaning the blissful continuity of eternal life. 


§ 184. From the word can or cayn, land, region, possessions in land or 
stock, riches, are formed the words ¢fontam, a vineyard. from ¢fon, wine, and 
tan, land; or-cay,a rose garden ; muypytan, a garden of myrtles ; byTaa 
the land of the Brits or speckled people (Britain), 20.amycaqy, the country of 
the Mauri; Jinpuycan, the can or region along the Indus or Sindus, as it was 
originally called. 

Ja, a region or territory, is the termination of almost’all Latin topographi- 
eal names which have that ending.—Ex. M%yruyya, the (1a) land of 2rrun. 


§ 185. A few nouns end in ban, top, produce, growth; as, ceylaban, 
pairing, the pairing of birds ; ceolabap, warbling ; dulleban, foliage, i.e., the 
growth of leaves. 


§ 186. The second class of derivative terms are adjec- 
tives. Adjectives end in atiyayl, map, ac, 18, da or 54, and 
TA. 


“ These spring from nouns as roots, or from adjectives, rarely from verbs, 
because it was from things—of which nouns are only names—and from their 
qualities (expressed by adjectives), that mankind first formed notions or ideas ; 
and, therefore, the names of such things and their qualities were the earliest 
germs of human speech, of the genealogy of which history and philology 
point out the Keltic as one of the earliest offshoots.”— Easy Lessons, p. 247. 


§ 187.—2tbayl, like. 


Stem, Derivatives (adjectives). 
Aen, air. Aeopamayl, airy. 
Ayyum, a name. WAyomvamayl, nameable, re- 


spectable, presentable. 
Aoybe, delight, satisfaction. | Woybarayl, delightful, plea- 
sant, delectable. 

Bonn, increase, enlargement.| Boppatayl, of a fair size, 
growing big, enlarging, 


proud, 

Saoy, a gentlemun. Saojarpayl, respectable, gen- 
tlenian-like. 

Sysop, pleasure, joy. Sree pleasant, funny, 
jolly. 


The suffix amajt, is wrilten in Scotch Gaelic, azt, eit. In Irish poetry 
Amal is contracted into «’jl, wherever that sound is required to mect the re- 
quirements of rhyme. Philologists cannot fail to perceive that anayl, is the 
root of the Latin ending alis, ale, and its derived form in the Romance lan- 
guages, 
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§ 188—2han. 
Some suppose this suffix to be the particle man, as; others that it is, as 
in Erse, from the adjective mon, great. 


Stems. 
Nouns. 


Wd, luck. 


Feup, grass. 


Feoyl, flesh. 


Faust, hate. 


Derivatives. 
Adjectives. 
Adan, lucky, Scotch Gaelic, 
adorn. 
Feunrbap, full of vrass. 
Feolman, Heshy. 
Fustman, hateful. 


po. 


Gazna, wisdom. 


| Vazna15, wise. 


da, TA, Ba, 
Salloa, exotic. 
Fineunca, righteous. 


Sall, a foreigner. 

Fineun, a member of the faith- 
, Jul; plop, true; aon, one. 
Op, gold. Onda, golden. 


§ 189.—e. 
Beart, an action, exploit | Beapcac, tricky, wily. 
{good or bad). 
Bheus, a lie. 


Bpeugzac, given to lies. 


From the active signification peculiar to the ending ac, adjectives with 
this suffix become personal nouns, expressing action, office, or individuality ; 
as, bacaé, a lame man; from bac, a hindrance, an impediment; crujzerc, 
hunchbacked, trom cruz, a hump. 


§ 190. Adjectives ending in aé are derived from the passive participle of 
verbs, by changing the final vowel into ac; as, reallca, deceived, betrayed ; 
reallzac, deceptive, deceitful; mealles, beguiled; mealltac, a beyuiler, a 
cajoler. 

§ 191. Oss.—Patronymics, sirnames, nicknaines, or titles 
of honor or dishonor, end in a¢; as, Ulbanaé, a Sevtchman ; 
Bnestanac contractedly Bneatnac, a Welshinan; Gype- 
anpac, an Lrishman; Spaynesc, @ Spaniard ; Byyanac, 
an individual of the family of O’Brien: Blacaé, Blake ; 
Bnestnac, Walsh; Bruyac, Browne; Bapicac, Bourke ; 
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Damyalac, MacDonald ; Ruajicaé, O'Rourke ; Seodac, 
Joyce; Seabac, Hawkins (from reabac, a hawk). 

§ 192. Some nouns of no fixed classification end in aé, as 
Reallad, the moon; pyadaé, (fee-yach), hunting, venison. A 
few end in lac, which perhaps is a broken form of luéc, 
folk, people (Greek, Aaos) ; as, cead-lac, a house, a family, 
the hearth ; from z3e, of the house ; and luéz, folk; 035- 
lac, @ young lad. 

§ 193.—OF DERIVATIVE VERBS (THIRD CLASS). 

All verbs of the second conjugation are derivative, some from substan- 
tives, others from adjectives.—See the large list furnished in pp. 129, 130, 
13i, of this Grammar. 

§ 194.—Or THE FORMATION OF IRISH COMPOUND TERMS. 


In purely compound terms, as well as in derivatives, the principal groups 
are, nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

A noun may have for its prefix another noun, an adjective, or verb; simi- 
larly, the adjective may have a noun, a verb, or another adjective ; and the 
verb has for its prefix an adjective or noun. Thus there are eight classes of 
compounds, to which is added a ninth—words preiixed by prepositions. 

Ef)" The second part of the compound is aspirated according to the laws 
of euphony explained in p. 138, § 1365; and in pp. 34, 35, § 24, rule 3. 

§ 195.—1. Substantives in the nom. case compound with other substan- 
tives in the same case. The German language abounds in compounds of this 
class. 

Bapp-cobarpt, head-fountain. 

Bo-fuyl, cow-eye ; from bo, a cow; and ruyl, an eye. 

Breuz-¢s15, a false prophet; bneuz-cjsb, a wig, a pe- 
ruke; from bjteu3 and cyab, a lock of hair. 

Breuz-113, a pseudo-king ; from bpeus, a hie, a false 
thing ; and yy, a king. 

Bapy-pyué, a fountain; from buy, but, source, origin, root ; 
and pu, a stream. 

Caz-bayip, a hemlet; from caé, a battle; and bapp, the 
top, the head. 

Cayé-1i9( 5, a battle-soldier. 

Ceann-beaz, a head-dress, 

Ceapc-ieodan, middle, 

Ceayiz-lap, the very centre. 

Clap-rolur, twilight. 

Cloz-ceaé, a belfry, a round tower; from clo3, a bell; 
and teaé, a house. 
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Craob-plears, a garland ; from cpaob, a branch, a sprout ; 
and rlears, a wreath, a fillet. 

Cul-éaynz, back-biting ; from cul, back 5 and caync. 

Dayve-bad, a plague amongst men. 

Feall-beapiz, an act of treachery. 

Feap-jouad, a licutenant, or vicegerent ; from reap, a 
man; and yonad, a place, a position—one "who holds the 
place of another. 

Fror-peatt, a messenger, an informant; from fior, know- 
ledge; and fean, a man. 


Caorn-feol, mutton, Words compounded of f¢eoyl, 
Laoy5-teoyl, veil, meat; and caojta, a sheep ; 

VWhuye-Feoyl, pork, lao3, a calf; muc, a pig; 
Wajnc-feoyl, beef. } and mapiz, a beet. 


Larm-Dya, a household god, \ From lay, a hand; and Da, 
Larp-cudac, ahandkerchief,a| a god; eudsé, cloth; and 


napkin, optd, a sledge. 
Lari-optd, a hand-sledge. 
Leaz-éojy, one foot, From lesz, half, or one of 
Leat-rseul, a half-story, an] two; and cor, a foot; rgenl, 
excuse, astory; pul, aneye; caob, 
Leai-fuyl, one eye, a side 


Leaz-caob, one side. 

Leabapi-copti@adaz5, a librarian. 

O)5-bean, a maiden; from of3, a virgin; and bean, a 
woman. 

O1g-fean, a virginal youth. 

Oy-rlac, a sceptre; from dp, gold; and ylac, a rod, a 
wand. 

Ri3-fean, a very good man, a king in his way, from py3, 
a king, and reap. 

Tuat-Zaot, north wind. 

Seapic-3745, affection, love. 

Sjt-fulang, good temper, peaceful endurance; from rj, 
peace; and fulans, suffering. 

Teay-514d, heat-love, zeal. 

Tyn-5 nad, patriotism, country-love. 

The prefix bean changes the gender, as, 


Beay-Dya, a goddess. 
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Bean-Deacuy, a deaconess. 

Beay-namad, a female foe. 

Bean-naor, a female saint. 

Beay-o5lac, a female attendant. 

Beasn-ry5e, a witeh, a fairy woman, a bean-shighe ; from 
bean, and ride, a sprite; root, 113, a happy state. 

Bean-pglaba, a female slave. 

Bean-zZeaps, a lady; a woman-lord. 

§ 196. Nors.—From combinations like the foregoing, for which the Keltic 
has, from the earliest period, been remarkable, are derived some proper names 
found in Cresar; as, Dumuorix, world-king; from domajn, the world; and 
nis, king; aud Bituriges, life-king ; from bit, life, the world; and 173, king; 
Caturiges, battle-king. 

Oss.—In a compound term resulting from the union of ¢wo simple nouns 
in the nominative case, or from that of a simple and derivative noun, the second 
part is the leading element, and the first merely qualifies or defines the mean- 
ing of the second. 

The declension and inflections of the compound term are, accordingly, 
those peculiar to the second part; and so is the gender of the term, unless 
the prefixed noun (as bean, a woman, a female) be such as to point out a 
change. 


§ 197. Nouns followed by others in the genitive case are regarded by 
many as compound substantives. In point of fact, they are not, although 
their equivalents in English commonly are compound terms. They are some- 
thing like the following: board-of-health, hoard-of-trade, ship-of-war, man- 
of-ali-work. Nouns of this class, with de or @, are numerous in French; as, 
pomme-de-terre, a potato; fleur-de-lis, lily. 


Bytac-cajpe, a winding-sheet ; from btac, a garment, and 
carpe, of death (gen. case), copypt-thdna, a crane (from coy, 
generic term, @ crane, and mona, bog, wold). 

Cu-mapa, dog-of-the-sea, an otter. 

Deos-playé, the last prince. 

Feap-ceorl, a man-of-inusic, a musician. 

Foap-reapa, a man-of-knowledge, a seer (pears, gen, 
ease of pyor). 

Feap ese, man-of-a house, a householder. 

Laoé ceoyl, warrior-of-music ( warrior-bard”—A{oore). 

Laos maya, calf-of-the-sea, a seal. 

Wac alla, son-of-the-cliff, echo. 

Wac cipe, son-of-wold, a wolf. 

Toad Sts, a house-of-entertainment, an inn, hotel. 


The noun in the genitive (the second in order) imparts a special signifi- 
caucy to the weaning of the first, which is the principal as well as the leading 
part of this class of compound terms. 
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§ 198.—Other names of Keltic origin—as, Orgetoriz, 
is 5aé-copuyr, the-stay-of-every-journey 3 Cingetoria, 
cyon 3546 copurr, the hewd-of-every-journey ; 1 "ergobret, 
reayt-zo-bnet, the-man-for-judgment—are formed much 
after the same manner. 


§ 199.—2. Nouns WITH AN ADJECTIVE PREFIXED. 

Apo, high, chicf, supreme ; as, apvo-15, chief- king : apo- 
qZeanna, sovereign lord ; Apo-péeym, sovereign power. 

Baan, enduring, lasting ; as, buay-paogal, a long-life 
buay-pearad (long-standing), perseverance. 

Caoyn, gentle ; as, caopn-dut pact, earnestness without show. 

Caor, mild, tender ; as, caoriy-370d, tender love ; caot- 
énué, @ slender, gentle form; caoyy-Zeyn (gentle-begotten), 
Kevin. 

Clason, inclined, partial ; as, claon-byeyé, a partial-judg- 
ment. 

Cocéeny, common (hence kitchen, English), ex. cojc- 
Eeppn-betad (coenobium), a monastery, where all live in 
community. 

Chom, crooked, bent ; as, cpom-leac, the cromleae, or 
druid altar. 

Daon, dear, bound, condemned ; as, daop-byteyé, a con- 
demning-judgment, condemnation ; daop-o5lac, a bond- 
slave. 

Deas, gocd 3 as, dea5-5ujne, a good person. 

Desabe real, true; as, seapb-bpatayp, @ (real) brother, 
one of the same father and mother. 

Dnata, without the prefix veanb, means frere (friar), or brother in 
religion; leat-bnacamm, a Aalf-brother, an uterine brother; deanb tun (pr. 
der-kure), from run, (shure), sister, a sister born of the same parents. 

*,* This word deanb, is pronounced as if written den; as, de n-Tuin, @ 
sister ; Denéaocjnesd, lamentation, wailing ; veapmhdn, enormous, right-big. 

From dean, in its affected and reduced form, dent, comes the preposition 
pan, translated by—employed in asseverating; as, Dan m’ focal, wpon my 
word ; dane m’ onoyn, upon my honor ; ée., literally. oan (for oanb), assures ; 
ie..my word assures, my honor avers. Hence, too, is formed the adverb, san 


Fine, in truth, or truth (rine) avers; this word, meaning in truth, or in 
earnest, is usually spelled oarjnyd (¢ aspirated being elided). 


Dian, vehement ; as, d,ay-Zpad, vehement-love. 
Dlué, close ; as, olué-tapparys, n., attraction (drawing- 
close). 
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PMroe, bud, contrary of dead, good; as, opoc-duyne, @ 
bad man; dpoé-pat, a bad condi:on, state. 

Frown, fuir 3 as, pjonn-rz0¢, « whitejlower. 

Fion, true; as, Fjop-urpge, spring-water, Living-water 5 
Tabay}t O41 Ceo Fop-upge, give me a@ drink of spring 
water. 

Sanb, rough ; as, zanb-pjon, a tempest, a rough blast. 

Zeanp, short; as, Zeappefyad (@ short-wild-animal), @ 
hare. 

Slav, clean; as, zlar-cpoyse, clean-heart. 

Slinv, pellucid, bright, clear; as, zlyoy-padarc, clear- 
sight. 

Wat, soft ; as, maot-feoyl, tender-ment. 

Won, small, low, little ; as, myon-apvesp, small catile ; 
mion-cayrs, low-Luster, ¢ e., Low-Sunday ; mjon-yoolac (pr. 
nollac), little- Christinas, i.e., New Year’s Day. 

Latin, minus; Gr., werwy; minuo, I lessens hence minute; te. a litile 
portion of time, an éfemof news, It is evident these derivatives are from tie 
oldest root, the Irish or Keltic mion, little, low, small. 


Wop, great; as, mop-cayl. great same. 

Naom, holy 5 as, nsoth-stayp, holy father. 

Nuad, new 3 as, yuad-Suye, an upstart ; literally a noves 
homo (new-man). 

Os, young; as, O5-Feayt, @ young man; d5-thayt, & 
young Ox. 

O3, entire; as, oFneip, entire submission; opr lZenn, 
amnesty ; S51 ne, full fine, 

Pryow, first, primal; as, pyyorh-adbap, the first cause ; 
protp-eazlayp, @ chic/-church. 

Saob, silly, false ; as, paob-payd, a false prophet; pach- 
apreol, a@ false apostle; paob-cyal, folly, silliness; from 
yaob and cyal, sense. 

Saon, free—not bound, not in thraldom ; as, raon-reqls, 
a free-hold ; yaop-toyl, free-will ; paop-dujne, a free-man, 
no slave (daopt-dujne, a thrall, a slave, @ bond-min). 

Sean, old ; as, ean-feap, an old mai; yoan-aory, old 
age; yeap-peacé, old law. 

Teun, bold, strong, mighty; as, tpean-feap, a brave 
man; zreuy-lsoc, a hero. 
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Thom, heavy; as, cpom-epojdse, heavy-heart 3 thom- 
feirg, drink to the dregs (from cpom and papa, squeeze) ; 
tpom-lujdse, the nightmare (from tnom and luydse, lying). 

Usral, noble (usp, highs al, educate) 3 as, uapal-acaip, 
a patriarch, 

Ujle, all; as, ujle-curpaécac, Almighty; uyle-colzac, 
all-knowing. 


§ 200.—8. Nouns WITH A VERB PREFIXED. 

Brip-cporgzas, breakfast (from byyy, to break, and cpor~ 
345, fasting), 

Jé-jommas, backbiting, slander ; from yé, to eat; and 
ompad (that is, pad, @ conversation ; jor, about) ; capp- 
an5-spic, @ magnet; from captpang, drawing, and apc, a 
mineral, 


“The genius of the Irish language,” says Dr. O’Donovan, Grammar, p. 
340, “does not scem to favor the prefixing of verbs in compound terms.” 


§ 201.—4. ApJECTIVES WITH A NOUN PREFIXED. 


Bal-voans, red-streaked. 

Bi-beo, sempiternal, ever-living; from byt, life; and 
beo, living. 

Bjé-buan, everlasting ; from byé, life ; and buan, lasting. 

Byé-pada, ever-long, perpetual. 

Bié-pjneun, ever-true, ever-faithful, 

Byt-nappayo, short-lived. 

Byé-flan, ever-safe, ever-hale. 

Blac-cura, blossom-sweet. 

Bpye-balb, stammering like a Britain. 

The ancient Irish regarded their British or Saxon neighbours, as stam- 


merers, on account, either of the language they spoke, or of their unintelligible 
attenspt in speaking the language of Eire. 


Ceann-ban, head-white (white-headed). 

Ceann-dana, head-strong. 

Coapc-lap, the real-centre. 

Conn-cobapt, hound-careful; the Irish of the name 
O'Connor, pr. Conchower, and by metathesis, Cnochower, 

Cor-lusé, foot-fleet ( flect-footed). 
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Leat-mapb, half dead ; leat-beo, half-alive, $c. 
Ri5-thatt, sovereignly-good. 
Totpt-Sealbac (pr. thor-yelach), Jove-like, Turlough 


@Qe The list of adjectives having nouns prefixed is too large to insert 
here: the foregoing number shall suffice for examples. 


§ 202.—5. ADJECTIVES HAVING ADJECTIVES PREFIXED. 


Nouns are the stems from which adjectives branch off. 
The prefixes of nouns—which have, in class 2, § 199, been 
shown—serve therefore for the prefixes of adjectives. 


§ 203.—6. ADJECTIVES WITH A VERB PREFIXED. 

These are few, like nouns with a verb prefixed, § 200, p.179. For ex- 
ample: 

Bror-3éimneac, broken-sounded. 

PDos-cpoweac, heart-burning ; from 06%, to burr ; and 
cpoydeaé, from cytoyde (pr. chree), the heart. 

Jee-thap, voracious, 

Cjon-rmapt, abundant. 


§ 204.—7. VERBS OR PARTICIPLES WITH A SUBSTANTIVE 
PREFIXED. 


Apo-aoncuysjm, IL coincide, express in words what I 
think. 

Cop-ceanzayl, to tie in a knot; from cop, a knot, a twist ; 
and ceanz, cal, to bind. 

Cpaob-pzaol, reveal ; from cpaob,a branch ; and y5a01, 
to Loose, to draw away ; because when a branch is torn off 
a tree, the inner part is revealed. 

Cyraoyd-byypead, to heart- break. 

Cul-capnans, to retract ; from cul, the rear, the hinder 
part of anything ; and tappians, to draw to. 

Sjol-cup, to sow seed. 

Tear-Zpaduys, to be zealously loving of. 


§ 205.—8. VERBS OR PARTICIPLES WITH AN ADJECTIVE 
PREFIXED. 
Upod-eyzjollaim, I fly on high. 
Deapz-lapad, red flaming. This class is very numerous. 
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In § 199, pp. 177, 178, 179, the adjectives which are usually employed 
as prefixes have been shown, e. g., cnom-fairg, ¥., quaf, drink to the dregs ; 
from cron, heavy, and faqr5, squeeze ; TNom-5ulaim, L weep loudly. 


§ 206.—WorDs COMPOUNDED WITH A PREPOSITION PREFIXED. 


The genius of the language does not admit the preposition to constitute 
a prefix, a few instances excepted. The preposition comes, as in English, 
usually after the verb; as, to ascend (to go up), dul “ yuay 3” descend=oul 
“yfor 3” pass dy, dul “ captc.” 


Ayp-Eppneac, a prince, a president, a superior ; from sip 
and cynv, dat. case of ceann, head. 

QSyoyp-ayrneyr, a digression. 

Groyp-folur, twilight; trom ed and rolur, between 
lights. 

Gyojpt-dealbugad, distinction; from eyoip and dealb, form, 
Jrame, individuality. 

Qyoip-Zne, distinetion, perception, cognition. 

Gyoip-guyde, inter-cession, from eydip bedween ; and Zujde, 
pray. 

Gyoyp-ceapcasd, inter-adjusting, interpreting, doing justice 
between two opposed parties. 

Qypoypt-mims, v., interpret s epdip-pZappad, separation of 
two, divorce. 

Qyoyp-1540 (from eyoip and 34 for rzatan), one who rs 
the r50t, the shield, shade, defence, mutual protector of 
fighting friends, a peace-maker or go-between. 

Feape-epoyppaayy, @ man who separates contending foes. 

Fo-duyye, a low, vulgar man ; ¢6-talaty, low land, 

Jatembeupla, an adverb 3 jom-cjméeall, to surround ; 
jor for ujme, about. 

Ol-gojpbée, over-nerfect. 

Royt- jas, « prejuce, a fore-specch, a pro-logue. 

Tymejoll-Seappad, cireumeision. 

Tyys-fFollpesé, transparent, pellucid ; cpy-Zatom, per- 
Jorate. 


§ 207. The second class of compound terms strietly so called, are those 
which have prefixed to the stem, o1 to any word branching from it—noun, 
adjective, and verb—certain particles, which add to, modify, or change the 
meaning attached to the radical word. These particles are, from the posi- 


tion they always occupy, called prefixes: they are twenty-four in vum- 
ber.—See § 169, p. 160, 
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1.—%» has two meanings, one negative or privative, that 
is, denying or reversing what is implied by the simple root ; 
the other zztensive, or one which increases the natural force 
of the word. 

Qn (1), negative, has the meaning of wn (English), 7 
(Latin); as, eolaé, knowing, having a knowledye of, skilled 
ins an-eolac, ignorant, illiterate, having uo knowledge of, 
unskilled in. Example, azup 50 tab re-ran azpneolaé 
anncj, avd that he (Stanihurst) was unskilled in it (the 
Irish language).—Aveating’s Ireland, p. 50: eolur, learn- 
ing; ayneolur, igrorance, want of learning ; reap, @ man; 
att, @ maid; eagna, wisdom; aneagna, folly ; zopbee, 
mature; angoipbee, immature; zlawe, cleanliness; an- 
Zlajne, uncleanliness ; cpepomaé, blieving ; ancpeyomac, 
unbelieving ; olige, law; avolise, want of law; dere, 
comfortableness (from vear, right, correct, comsortable) ; 
aynoeiye, afliction (pr. anneshe—vo coming together, sound 
like nn). Fyor, knowledges apnbpjor, ignorance 3 anb- 
Florac, tgnorant. 

(in this compound, ¢ is eclipsed by 6; it is pronounced anvis). 

Arp m-beye So fern anberorad ’p an Faoj5ilge, on his 
being (to) himself ignorant of (in) the Irish.— Ibid. 

Uy (2), intensive, means very; as, puss, cold; antuan, 
very cold; majt, good; anhalt, very good; cear, heat ; 
an-cear, ex-cessive heat ; ay, verys is very commonly pre- 
fixed to adjectives. 


{In published works and MSS., an is spelled 4jn when the first vowel in 
the annexed syllable is e or j.] 


2.—2ty (ayrm)=dis or mis (English); as, lear, luck, 
fortune, advantage to one’s self; ayrpleay, ill-luck, misfor- 
tune, disadvantuge to one’s self. Wa Séanany cu fo, déan- 
Kad tu D’amplear, if you do this, you will do your disadvan- 
tage, i.e., you will do what to yourself will be a disadvan- 
tage, Amldp (for amlabpdip), a dumby, an oaf, a mope, 
a fool ; literally, one who cannot speak ; trom am, not ; and 
labarp, speak ; tT me’mo amloyp, Lam like one bewildered, 
like a man in the dark, a mere mope, or oaf. 

Deo, according to will; aymdeon, in spite of; as, 
d’apSeoy ys Romanaé, in spite of the Romans. 
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Rays, ready, plain 3 arnne)d, entangle?, disturbed, dis- 
ordered ; n., entangl: ment, strife, a fastness.or dejile. 

QWin=-very, in some few words; as, veanc, strength ; 
atneanz, force; leypse, sloth ; atmmleypze, indolence. 

38.—Uip = again, backwards (English) 5 cape aye ayy,” 
come back: 

It enters into composition, and is, as a2 component particle, incorrectly 
spelled eqr. 

Wip=re (Latin); as, joc, pay; aypioe (with the accent 
on the second syllable), repayment, paying back ; ey3, 
arises ayers, resurrection, rise agai; written com- 
monly, but incorrectly, eyreryse. 

« 3lé has a reiterative meaning, or going back again on what is already 
done, It expresses, therefore, two effects—first, that of cancelling what 1s 
conveyed by the root; and, secondly, that of doing anew what the uncom- 
pounded word indicates Its meaning is sometimes confined to the former, 
and then it becomes a neyative particle; sometimes, however, it extends to 
both, and then it is a reiterative. 


Ae (1), as a negative, is not common—at-py3ead, to de- 
throve ; from az, and qy3ead (theme p35, a king), to en- 
throne ; at-cléjpead, a supcrannuated clergyman ; aé-lacé, 
a superannuated warrior. 

= (2), as a reiterative, is very common; deanad, to do, 
to make; sé-Seayad, to remark; £4, growth; sé-par, a 
new growth; a second crop; at-cupnse, a@ petition, an en- 
treaty; from stand cuynze, a bond, a tie or chain—a word 
implying that, Uy our prayers, we, as it were, chain Him 
whom we petition to grant our request. 

5.—Co (conand com), like the Latin prefix con, signifies 
together, with ; old Irish, co, with, prep.—See § 166, p. 153. 

6.—Dj, a negative particle; from dé, want, like di, dis 
(Latin) ; as, cnepeat, fuith, belief ; d\-cpepoeatd, unbelief ; 
cean, ahead ; d]-éeay, one who lost the head ; dy-ceannaqn, 
I behead; dlacca, an orphan; from 91, want; and laéc 

gen. ease, laces), milk. 

When compounded with words beginning with b or f, it causes eclipsis; 


as, bujseac, thankful, grateful; oymbujsesc, uathankful, urgrateful, grom- 
bling; oymbuan, weiasting. 


7.—Do implies difieulty (Gr. dvs) when compounded with 
past particip es: as, ddanza, done; do-dtanta, hard to be 
done; 6l,drink; les, drunk; d0-dlea, hard to be drunk ; 
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Jé, eat; do-yéte, hard to be eaten; fejc, see; fejcrynte, 
seen; do-fFecrpyce, Aard-to-be-seen, invisible; d0-cyyoc- 
nuyzte, infinite; from do and epjocnuyste, ended—root, 
cpjoc, end ; d0-cuymyizée, incomprehensible ; from do and 
cuympjusad, to comprehend; from cumar, power. 

Do, before nouns and adjectives, has the meaning of ill, 
English ; as, do-beura, i/-manners ; d0-¢4yl, ill-fame; do- 
tozbajl, ill-education ; do-beuraé, ill-mannered ; d0-Ca]- 
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leaé, ill-famed. 


Oxs.—Do and So are opposed in Gaelic: the one means the contrary of 


that indicated by the other. 


From this opposition a great number of words 


antagonistic in meaning, nouns as well as adjectives and participles, exists in 


the language: 


8.—So (and yu; Sanscr., su; Gr. eb, good, well), feasi- 


bility. 


EXAMPLES OF THIS OPPOSITION BETWEEN fo AND do, 


NOUNS. 


Sadbpeap, riches; from 
papobyp, rick ; paydbnear 
ap daybpear, riches and 
poverty. 

Saoy, a gentleman, Sir, a 
hero. 

Sie, peace, plenty. 

Soéajpt, n., emolument, con- 
venience. Ex.: poéarp 
Azur docayyt an Cceppde, 
the profit and loss of the trade ; 
a proverb, like the Latin, gui 
sentit commodum et incommoda 
sentire debetur. 


So-éutpacz, casy-power, in- 
herent facility. 
So-Suyye, a good man. 


Sonjonn, fair weather; from 
ro (or yon) and fjon. 
Solar, solace. 


Daybnear, want of riches, 
penury ; from daydbrp, 
poor, penniless. 


Dao, a worthless person, a 
dunce, « poltroon. 

Dye, want, misery. 

Doéayp, loss, inconvenience ; 
from do and cap, friendly, 
kind. : 


Do-éurace, dificult power. 


Do-Sujne, a bad man, a 
TOgue. 

Doypjoyn, foul weather, a 
storm. 

Dolsy, sorrow, grief. 
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Soma, plentiness, wealth. 
Sonar, happiness, bliss. 
So-élaonad, towardiess. 
Socul, ease, rest (properly 
rocatpayl); from fos or 
roe, and arpayl, like. 
Soneapic, strength. 
Sorzeul, the Gospel; from 
ro, happy, and p3eul, news. 
Suaspicear, sweetness. 
Subsjlce, virtue (po and 
bash. 
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Doma, want, searcity. 
Donar, infelicity, misery. 
Do-élaonad, repulsiveness, 
Po-cul, dificulty. 


Do-neapic, want of firmness. 
Doxeul, bad news. 


Duajpcear, sourness. 
Dubaylee, vice (00 and bayl). 


ADJECTIVES. 


Sadbyp, rich. 

Saop, adj., free, cheap; v., 
save, redeem}; yaopad, 
freeing, 

So-cpué, fair, honest. 

Soypb, affable, quiet, casy ; 
rojptbe, ae TO}Tt- 

affa 


beaéz, bleness. 
Socajp, easy, at leisure, tran- 
quil. 


Socupaé, steady, established, 
immovable ; from ro and 
cup, put, place. 

Soéapac, profitable, easy ; 
from ro and cap, friendly. 

So-cnejoread, credulous. 

Soépopseac, kind-hearted, 
giving ease ; from fo, and 
cpoyse, heart. 

So5padac, very loving, affa- 
ble. 

Soyprmeac, prosperous. 

Solejp, clear, bright, lucid ; 
30 roleyp, clearly, lucidly ; 
from ro, and leup, secing. 


Ds 5byp, poor. 

Daop, in slavery, dear; dao- 
pad, condemning ; daop, 
v., to condemn. 

Do-cput, hideous, dishonest. 

Doinb, peevish, ill-humour, 
grievous; dopbeacz, pee- 
vishness. 

Docayr, uneasy, difficult. 


Docupiac, unsteady. 


Doéanac, hurtful, wrong, 
injurious. 

Do-cpeyorpeac, incredulous. 

Po-épojdeae, sorrowful, af- 
fecting the heart with pain; 
do, and cpoyde. 

Do-Znadaé, unloving, repul- 
sive. 

Doyen, adverse. 

Dolep, dark, obscure. 
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Sona, lucky, happy, prospe- 
rous; from ro, and 48, 
luck. 

Suarpe, sweet, pleasant. 

Sujlbip, agreeable, eloquent. 
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Dona, unlucky, unhappy, 
UnpYosperous. 


Duajne, sour, sharp. 
Daylbip, disagreeable (do and 
labap, speak). 


PARTICIPLES. 


So-Sorptte, easy or apt to be 
poured out. 
So-épjocnuizée, finite, easily 
ended ; root, cytjoc, end. 
So-cujymp 3te, comprehensi- 
ble ; from cujm, compass ; 
cupid, Y,, to compass. 
So-feyerynce, visible, easily 
seen 3 root, perc, see 3 fo- 
Fejcryona, same, 
So-slacuyZte, easily taken, 
aeceptable, 
So-gluajpze, moveable. 
So-tupZrjovs, intelligible. 


Po-dojnze, dificult to be 
poured out. 
Do-énjoenuzze, 
hard to be ended. 
Do-cuymprste, incomprehen- 
sible, hard to be com- 
passed or comprehended. 
Do-feyerpote, invisible, not 
see-able 3 d0-fFeyepjona, 
same, 
Do-slacusie, hard to be re- 
ceived, unaeceptable. 
Do-sZluajrce, immoveable. 
PDo-tuyZrjova, unintelligible. 


aunfinite, 


9.—&, a negative particle, like the Latin ¢, ek, eks, or ex ; 
as, deytiyn, indeed, certuin 3 Gdeytiyyv, uncertain. 


G, before a syllable beginning with a broad vowel, takes « after it, to 
conform to the laws of vowel assimilation; as, doi), deep, not shallow ; 


ea-doymn, not deep, shallow. 


Ca, before the consonants c and c, causes eclipses, or assumes, for the 


sake of euphony in the enunciation of the compound term, a letter of the 
same organ—% before c, and d before c ; as, cyalloa, intelligent ¢ eaz-ciAllba, 
devoid of intelligence ; cpajbtoaé, pious; ean-epaybeeac, impious, devoid of 
piety; cyocajne, mercy; eavn-cnocayjic, without mercy ; ead-cnocajmeac, 
merciless. Caz is the prefix which precedes words beginning with r; as, 
rama, ke, similar; ea5-ramayl, dis-similar, unlike, unusual, matchless. 
The Scotch Gael do not admit the use of the eelipsing consonant after ea; 
as, eaceant, injustice ; cacnocanesc, merciless ; earocay, despair. 

In this they are right; for the eclipsing consonants are, in suck 
instances, useless; nay, in a small way, they help to puzzle the learner. 


CEP Gaz, excessive ; from euz, death ; en5-cacjne, a 
dying groan, great lamentation. 
10.—Gap, extreme, n., top, end, is an intensitive particle ; 
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as, eapt-5ab, arrest; eap-tlayt, an autocrat; from eat, 
and glajé,a prince, @ chieftain ; eaprall, very slow 3 ean- 
Corariayh, very similar; captain, congratulate 3 eapznaid, 
munificent ; eangne (from eap, and 506, appearance), dis- 
tinction, recognition ; yjopt Cuyye Pf] eaptzve opt, she did 
notice or recognise me. 

Gan is found only ina few words, It appears to be of kindred meaning 


with yan, after, meaning final, ending, crowning ; as, eapball, a ¢ail, from 
ean, and ball, @ member, by metathesis neabal. 


11.—Gay, not, devoid of ; from ar, out of ; as, eap-eaqiad, 
an enemy; from eay, and capad, a friend ; earp-urplacc, 
disobedience ; from ear, and amlaéc, obedience 3 which 
comes from utbal, humble; Latin, humilis; eap-uppan, 
disrespect, want of reverence ; from esr, and appari, reve- 
rence, respeet ; earlan, sick, veirm; from eaz, and pln, 
sound in health ; ea5-ylav, means the same, infirm ; from e, 
or as above, @a5, death, and plan, Gar is pronounced short, 

12.—}-5jn, before, im front; therefore if means advanced, 
very. Hence its presence imparts to the meaning of all 
words with which it is compounded, the idea of fullness or 
completeness, perfection, intensity ; as, p6;p-bneatnuys, fore- 
think, prophesy, conjecture, divine ; from dip, and bpea- 
tnyays, meditate on, speculate; pSjp-bpyastap, an adverd; 
from fot, and bpyatap, a@ word; -oip-bpuae, the edge of 
a precipice ; from yd), and bpusé, edge, border, brink; 
ES ft-Ceann, the ertreme end; root, ceayy, head, limit; 
Fapt-yeal, frontier, limit, furthest extremity, cireumfer- 
ence ; from qmeal, « border, a hems; as, jmeal a fallayve, 
the hem of {His cloak; jmeal va caliyan, the ends of the 
earth ; poip-veanc, violence 3 neapt, strength ; ¢sjp-eyzean, 
oppression 3 root, ey5eav, or e15]v, forec, violence, compul- 
sion. 

13.—F yz, back, quick succession ; as, ppye-teacet, coming 
and going 3 ynyt-buslad, repereussion, a palpitation. 

14.—Jol, and sometimes written yl, akin in meaning with 
ujle, all, signities plenty, variety, diversity—like ToAvs, 
polis, in Greck; as, ayn, @ name; yjol-asjumna, many 
names ; beupls, language, speech (for beulja, root, beul, 
the mouth ; and 145, speceh) ; yol-beapla, many languages 3 
jol-cyal, many significations ; jomad (adj.), many, nume- 
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vous ; (n.), a multitude ; jol-jomad, a great multitude ; yol- 
Cayntead, many-tongued, a polyglot; jol-pyan, torment ; 
from jol, and pyan, pain ; yol-beupaé, arch, sly, versatile ; 
from jol, and beurac, mannerly ; root, beur, manners, be- 
haviour ; joloataé, parti-coloured. 

15.—Jom, around about; from the preposition ujme, 
around, about; it is therefore an intensive particle ; as, 
500t, wind; jomsaoct, a whirlwind; lan, full; yomlan, 
entire, complete ; ord, shut, elose ; jom-dpuyd, surround, 
shut up all around; pulanz, endure, suffer 3 jom-fulanz, 
endure ; omtpom, very heavy. In two instances it reverses 
the meaning of the word with which it is compounded; as, 
jomteacéc, to depart ; from jom, and ceaét, to come ; and 
jompnuz, a counter-tide ; from yom, and rput, a current. 

16.—Joy, a particle that expresses fitness, suitableness ; 
as, JouFITt, marriageadle (from jon, fit for, and fy gen. case 
of feayt @ man), as applied to a maid; jonmya, as applied 
to a young man (from jon, and mya, the gen. case of bean, 
@ woman) 3 yovapm, fit to bear arms. Before past parti- 
ciples it can be used at pleasure. It imparts to such par- 
ticiples the same meaning that the suffix “able,” “ible” 
(Latin, bilis), gives to English words; as, yé, eat; jéce, 
eaten 3 jon-jéce, eatable (fit-to-be-eaten) ; dl, drink; dlza, 
drank 3 jon-dles, drinkable (fit-to-be-drunk) ; wol, praise ; 
molcs, praised ; jonrmolta, praiseable (fit-to-be-praised) ; 
BIS (n.), love ; BpAduyy (v.), love thou; ZpAaduyste, loved ; 
on5paduysce, loveable (fit-to-be-loved), deserving-of-love ; 
much like the Latin a@mandus ; and, in this sense (as far as 
the Latin participle ending, dus betokens suitableness) what 
O’Molloy says of this prefix is true—that it has the force 
of the Latin participle of the future in dus. 

Whenever, therefore, a person translating English into Irish meets with 
a word ending in ab/e, he need only observe its root, learn its Irish equiva- 
lent, form the past participle, and prefix jon. 

Oxs.—Jon differs from the prefix ro ; for roimplies case, 
feasibility ; jon, fitness ; as in the annexed example, in which 
po-deancs (easily-done), you-deanca (jit-to-be-done), are 
contrasted ; ppl Zac njd TA po-Béanta, joy-oéantza, every- 
thing that is feasible, is not suitable, 
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17.—]» and jon, as found in some compound words, is a 
form of the preposition ayn, in; as, oncolnugad, incarna- 
tion; from yon (or ann), ins and colnugZss, to give « (colay) 
body to; to make flesh; jon-ryeodanaé (adj.), interior, from 
within ; derived from jon, in, and meoday, middle ; Latin, 
medium ; English, mean ; jonzancar (pr. ce-yan-thas), a 
wonder ; from jou, and Zantar (root, 540, rare, scarce), a 
thing that seldom happens ; ynlaoj, in calf ; as, b6 jylaojg, 
a cow in-calf ; youmpar, a treasure, a valuable thing in which 
mear (estimation, value) is placed ; neynn, the brain; from 
1, in, and cynn, the dat. case of ceany, head. Jon, in (per- 
haps for an, p. 182), intensifies ; as, jon5peym, persecution ; 
from jon, and 3pejm, a grasp ; it also annuls; as, jnglan, 
un-clean. 

The prefixes jol, jom, jon, are written in published works and MSS. jl, 
1m, 19, when preceding a slender vowel. 

2 Anxious to make Irish orthography fixed, we shall write these pre- 
fixes ia every instance with the broad vowel jol, and not jl; jor, and not jm; 
yon, and not jn, except the prep. 7; and qn, dz. It is desirable to adopt this 
form for the reason just assigned. Besides, jol is preferable to jl, for it is 
synonymous with ujlc, in which the broad vowel is a leading feature, and 
because the spelling jot prevails more than 11; and lastly, the spelling jal 
accords with the usual pronunciation better than that of jl, These reasons 
hold for jo. 

18.—2h), ill, amiss; of the same meaning as the Saxon, 
“mis,” is a negative prefix of frequent use; as, 43, fortune, 
luck ; mj-45, misfortune, ill-luck ; pat, success, a@ prosperous 
issue ; my-pat, calamity, ill-success; Znjorh, an act; my- 
Spor, an act done amiss; cla, fame; riy-cla, il-fame. 

19.—Neath, a privative (spelled yep in ancient writmgs, 
but in Scotch Gaelic at present invariably neo); as, ajpeaé, 
attentive ; neaty-ajpieac, inattentive; coramayl, like, stmé- 
lar; vearh-coramayl, unlike; leirs, sloth, dislike, loath- 
ing; Yearp-ler3, courage, spunk ; absence of sloth, dislike, 
&c.; purm, regard, the sum of one’s esteem for; neari- 
tum, disregard ; yd, a thing; yeary-nd, a thing without 
substance or effect; as, tp vesty-njd an ujle aét atiaqn 
Dio a pyapnad aZur o SpaduZad, all is vanity (a useless 
thing) but alone to serve and love God. 

20.—Oll, great ; of kindred meaning with uyle, all; or 
with all, prodigious, vast, mighty; as, oll-Sut, a loud voice ; 
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oll-gnjornac, of daring deeds; oll-Zlon, bombast, big sound. 
QU is found as a prefix in a few words; as, all-buaydeaé, 
mighty, all-victorious ; “oll-neape,” (of) mighty strength 
“Do buaye o 'n yaty *by uazlleaé 'p alleneanc.” 
“ Which he won from the foe (who) was haughty and (of) mighty strength.” 
“Which he won from the proud invader.” 
Song—* Let Evin remember the days of old.” 
21.—Ro, large, very, too much ; as, po-cupam, very great 
care; pto-cyan, a large tree; po-thyan, a great wish; po- 
bapita, the injlua of the tide. Ro, when affixed to adjectives, 
imparts to them the same meaning that the adverb éoo or 
over, in English, does to adjectives before which it is placed ; 
as, pto-4p10, too high ; pro-rydpt, over large. The word p35, a 
king, is employed as a prefix 5 as, WA-Hayt, supremely 
good : jy differs in meaning from po; the latter denotes 
excess—the former, excellence, superiority, perfection; as, 
TH an nS fo pI S-tayé, this thing is very good; ta ay jd 
fo po-thajt, this is over good, too good. 

22.—Say (from ran, self, found commonly as a suffix ; 
as, é-ran, himself), peculiar, proper; as, pan-Zenelac, 
proper genus; yaynsne, special appearance, own form ; 
rapguuyp, propria forma ; yonpac, special ; from yay, and 
qHoce, state. 

23.—Say is an augmentative denoting cweellence, superi- 
ority, and gives therefore to adjectives with which it enters 
into composition the meaning attached to absolute superla- 
tives; as, pap-tyayé, exceedingly good; papt-maypeac, ex- 
ceedingly handsome ; rap-apuyd, quite ripe; pap-Sujye, an 
excellent person 3 rap-laoe, a great hero. S41, as a noun, 
means a worthy, a hero, a leading man, compounded, as it 
were, of ro, worthy ; and yeap, a man. In this sense we 
can easily see the meaning of the Saxon word “ Sir,” and 
of the Russian “tsar” (or “zar’), and “ zarina,” to be a 
superior or distinguished person. 

Jon, prep., after, behind—also a noun, the west, western ; 
as, japt-byeyé. the after-birth ; yap-buylle, a blow from be- 
hind ; yap-dear, the south-west (west-south) 3 yap-tuat, the 
north-west 3 yap-thuypt, the Atlantic; jap-donn, brownish, 
after-brown ; from dony, brown; and yap, after, left, re- 
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maining ; japn-Zuin, grief, pain; from jap, and 3Zuyn, a 
sting, a wound; japzculca, wild, remote, deserted, western ; 
from yap, and cul, @ corner; Jap-Connacc, West Con- 
naught. 

24.—Seaé, anciently rec (Latin, secus), beside, apart, 
out of the way; as, reac pyana, out of the way of pain, 
not having to endure pain; reacayn, avoid, shun; from 
reac, and fav, stay, keep—i.e., keep aside, avoid ; reac- 
Samm, I call aside; peaé-labpad, an allegory, a discourse 
having a meaning beside or apart from that which the plain 
words present to the mind. Seaé¢ is the root of the English 
words sew, sect, and of the Latin seco, I cut, separate, sun- 
der, divide, I rend, and of all its derivatives. 


§ 208.—PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS. 


In the infancy of language, words at first were employed, very likely, only 
in one sense. As time progressed, and as society became formed and ex- 
tended, the associations of mankind—not alone in morals, but in the walks 
of science, art, letters, philosophy, and theology—were gradually compassing 
different spheres for the exercise of thonght. For this increase in ideas, 2 
proportionate increase in terms by which they could be expressed and con- 
veyed, was required. This could not be better supplied than by employing 
those terms already in use, to other objects analogous in cause, effect, form, 
inherent power, or quality, i 

‘Words have only one primary or radical meaning—they have several se- 
condary meanings, according to the different classes of objects to which they 
are applied. Most words have the primary and secondary meanings; others 
have only the primary; others, again, retain only the secondary. 


§ 209. Let us take the words uaéoan (from uar, above), superior, the 
top, upper ; 1acoan, the inferior, or lower part of a thing. Uacdan and 
yacoan are correlative: uacoap conveys the idea that there is something 
else which is to it aéoan. 

Uaédan, primarily means upper. 

Uacoan (2), cream, because it is the upper part of milk set to rest in a 
milk pail; jacoap, thick, unchurned milk. 

Uacoan (8), soprano ; 1acoan. Lasso, in music. 

Uaéoan (4), the top, scum, dross. 

Uacoan (5), the upper part of a field. 

Uacoan (6), the upver part of a dress. 

Uacoan (7), the upper of a shoe or boot. 

Uascoan (8), the upper part or top end of a cloth, the right side or upper 
surface. See the word bapn, ¢oy—in “ Easy Lessons,” p. 275. 

It is thus seen that the only way to get the key for understanding fully 
the secondary acceptations of words, is to learn their primary and radical 
Meaning, which can be best done by attending to the principles and rules 
which have been presented to the reader in the foregoing lesson. 
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PART II.—SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 210. This part of Grammar treats, as the word shows, 
from its component parts, ovy (sin), together ; and tacow, 
to arrange, to order—of arranging together in proper order, 
according to certain rules, the words and phrases of a lan- 
guage, so as to enable the people who use it as a medium 
of communicating thought, to express their ideas in the 
clearest and most perfect manner. 


§ 211. Those rules are founded on the universal lingu- 
istic principles of agreement, government, connexion; and 


on the special principles from which zdioms or peculiaritics 


of construction and collocation spring. 


@@° The order observed by grammarians in treating the subject of Syn- 
tax is—first, to furnish rules which regard agreement ; secondly, those rules 
which show the government—that is, the power and action of words in their 
mutual influence, thus producing a pleasing variety of inflections and rela- 
tions in each sentence ; thirdly, their connexion or appropriate combination. 
When the words of a sentence have been directed by these three leading 
laws, a syntactical arrangement results; words and phrases may, however, 
he syntactically arranged, and yet the sentence resulting from their union 
may not be clear in its meaning, elegant in its form, nor idiomatic in the 
manner the thoughts have been conveyed. Besides syntactical arrangement, 
there is, therefore, another which may be called the rhetorical, by which 
perspicuity, idiom, and elegance are attained. This latter does not enter the 
domain of Syntax. 

Written or spoken language is composed of sentences, It is quite in 
keeping with this subject, therefore, to say a few words concerning the sen- 
tence. 


§ 212. A sentence is the expression of a thought; as, 
(1), Ir mat Dia, God is good; (2), cam rona, I am 
happy 3 (8), dean, do; (4), 5p aduys, love. 


*,* By thought is here meant what logicians call a judgment. 

A sentence is (1), simple or compound ; (2), complete or incomplete ; (3), 
toose or perfect, which is also called a period. A simple sentence has only 
one subject and one personal verb; as, jr mait O1s, God is good. A com- 
pound sentence includes two or more simple sentences. In a complete sen- 
tence, the sense is fully expressed; in an incomplete one, the sense is not 
fully expressed; as, O7 DA m-bewSeads Flor azad-TA Azur ayn 4n lo an 
16, for if thou alsa hadst known, and that in this thy day.—Luke, xix. 42. 
The period and luose sentence belong properly to the domain of rhetoric. A 
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simple sentence is afirmative, neyutive, imperative, interrogative, deprecatire, 
or vocative, according as it affirms, denies, commands, asks, deplores, or ad- 
dresses. 


§ 213. In order to show more in detail the agreement, government, and 
connexion of words, together with the idiomatic forms of expression in the 
Irish language, the usual, and indeed philosophical mode in which the sab. 
ject of Syntax has been treated, as shown (§ 211), is not in the present 
instance adopted. It is thought wiser, as well in order to aid the young stn- 
dent, as to render the subject clear, and fully intelligible, to furnish, as in 
the first edition, the rules according to their connexion with the nine parts 
of speech respectively. This plan does not virtnaily differ much from that 
referred to above. 

t<g° The concords are four—(1), that between tie adjective and sub- 
stantive (see c. ili, p. 77); (2), between one snbstantive and another; (3), 
between a relative and its antecedent; (4), between a verb and its nominative 
case. 9 


§ 214.—THE ARTICLE. 


In English, German, French, Spanish, and Italian, the indefinite article (a, 
cin, un, uno) is employed; in Irish, Latin, Greek, it is not. The simple idea 
conveyed by the words, @ man, is expressed in Irish by the sole term, rear. 
The word rean, taken singly, serves to convey the particularity of idea which 
the Engtish indefinite article helps to convey. 

It happens that the definite article is employed in Irish with great pro- 
priety in positions where the indefinite, or none at all, is found in English. 
The definite article in Imsh (like 6,7, to, in Greek) gives prominence and 
force to the noun before which it is placed. It has a kind of demonstrative 
power. 


1.—Before sirnames, for the sake of distinction or em- 
phasis; as, ay c-Ojrin, Ossian 3 an c-Acuyl, Achivles. 


Was IValsh here? Raib © an” Dneatanaé ann po? 

Walsh was not, but O'Reilly was. Hi najyb * an” Uneatanac, (pr. in 
two syllables Bérhannoch), Acc &) an” Ragallaé (pr. Rhy-alloch). 
Borrowed from the Irish, there are found at the present day some 
family names to which in English the definite article is attached; as, Zhe 
O'Dononghoe, The O’Connor Don, The O'Neil, The O’Brien. 


Before titles or qualities ; as, God Almighty, Dya “ ay” 
ujle-Curhaccac, i.e., God the Almighty. 


2.—Before the names of virtues and vices ; as, 


What is faith? Cao 6 an mjd “an” cnermeam? 
What is hope? Cad 6 an 06 “An” dogéur? 
What is sin? Cad @ an m6 “an” peacad? 


Patience is good, lp mae jf “an” for3r0. 
&.— Before abstract nouns; as, 
Hunger is good sauce, Ir mays “an” teanlan “an” ceocrur. 
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When beauty and brilliancy fade from the gems, ’Nuam éalujzear 5 
Ha peodayb “an” rZram Zur “an” blas 
“And from loves shining circle the gems drop away.” 
frish Melodies, 


4.—Before adjectives taken substantively ; as, 


There is not much between (¢he) good and (the) bad— 
Ir beag a cH edn an c-ole ARUP An Wade. 


5.—Under this view it precedes numerals, not influencing 
nouns; as, 


It has struck (fhe) two, Do buayl re “an” dd. 

It has struck (¢he) three, Do Bua re “an” cHj. 

Sin 6“ an” cp, that is “the” three; yin é “ An” ceacayp, that is “ the” 
fours p10 6 “an” cuz, that is the” five. In enumerating, as follows, the 
article is not employed ; as, son, one; do, two; cy, threes coatan, four ; 
curs, five, &e. 


6.—Before a noun accompanied by the demonstrative 
pronouns ; as, 


This man (Irish form, the man this), “ an” pear yo. 
That woman (¢he woman that) “ an” bean 71). 
These men (the men these), na yin ro. 


G43" The demonstrative pronoun this, is translated into Irish not alone 
by ro (this), but by the combined use of an, ¢he, and “ro.” %ln, declares ; 
To, points out. The position of one is defore ; of the other, after the noun. 
That the word ¢/is should be translated by means of two terms, ‘‘ an,” ¢he, 
and ro, does not appear strange to one who reflects that ‘his and ¢hese are 
compounded of the Anglo-Saxon article, the, and of se, he; seo, fem—she. 
That, in like manner is composed of two parts—the, and it.—Latham, part 
iv., &. xiv., § 336. 


7.—Names of countries; as, (the) Spain, “an” Spayn; 
(the) France; “ ay” Frayne; (the) Scotland, “ ay” WAlbayn; 
(the) Germany, “an? Qllatpayy; before the name of 
« Rome,” 0’ Roytiy; from (the) Rome; before months, as, 
(the) April, ay W&bpayy; mya Samya, the month of (the) 
November. 


2ln, the, “gives force and prominence to the noun.” When opposition, 
antithesis, or emphasis is required to be employed, the article ¢he is found to 
be placed by good writers before such names as, England, Scotland, Ireland 
Tara; if emphasis or the like be not expressed, the articie the (an) is omit 
ted; as, 
“An warn rmuapnM arp faordib “ya” h-Eipeann,” 
When I reflect on the nobles of (the) Ireland. 
Dirge of Ireland line 1. 
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WMujnein “ya” j-Cineano, the people of (the) Ireland, 


3s rom! Amante vereanaé ayn “ Cipynn” a copsées 
Though the last glimpse of Eire in sorrow I see 


@irunn (dat. case governed by ayn ov) has not the article an before it; 
in the other sentences @)peann has. Similarly Teanmaqn, Tara; and “ an’ 
Teamarn, the Tara, are frequently found. The names of towns and locali- 
ties in Ireland of the masculine gender have not the article unless some 
special reason require it. Feminine nouns are usually in this case excepted, 
and follow rule 7; as, mujnzin “na” Hayle, the inhabitants of (the) Gal- 
ways MANTIN NA Djle, the people of Deel. 


8.—Before ujle, when it precedes a noun, meaning every ; 
as, the every man, “a1” ujle dujne; the every house, ap 
ule teac. 


GS Urle signifying all, whole, takes the definite article in English as 
well as in Irish; as, ¢he whole world, “an”? doman mon; it is only when it 
siguifies every, the difference of idiom is manifested by the use of the article 
in Irish, when in English, in the like form of expression, it is not found ; as, 
“an” uyle cin (the) every country; an ofp ujle, the whole country. 

Norr.—Ujle going dcfore its nonn has a distributive meaning, as is plain 
from the foregoing example, and therefore, signifies every ; coming after its 
nonn, it has a collective meaning, and therefore signifies all. Omnis, ail, in 
Latin has the same power ; omuis iomo, every man. 


9.—A or an (English) signifying one; is translated into 
Irish by aon, one, and atnayn, only, singly 3 as, a single 
individual, “aon” dujne “ arayy;” there is not a single 
individual of that family now alive, vj’ lL “son? dupe 
“armayn’ avoir beo de? y muznzyp ud, 

10.—In affirmative sentences expressed by yf, # ts, and 
bud, may be, was, or their negative forms, and having two 
nominative cases—one going before, the other coming after 
the verb—the definite article sn, the, is employed before 
the latter of the two in Irish, in English the indefinite ; as, 


Feap gle olige ip ole “an” éorbupipa. 
A cunning lawyer is @ bad neighbor. 


In this example the term comunra, neighbor, is defined in Irish by the 
article an, ¢he; in English it is not defined. The Irish expression is much 
stronger than the same in English. The sentence, and all others of the same 
mould, can be translated thus: the neighbour is bad—a cunning man of (the) 
law. The word comuyna, neighbour, in the sentence is the real nominative 
case to the verb; pean dljge is in apposition to comupya, or nominative after 
the verb ig: ole is what is predicated of ¢he neighbour. Some gentlemen 
learned in English grammar may be inclined to dispute this view of the sen- 
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tence, and on that account it is fair to show why it is here stated that comupra 
coming after the words jf ole is the nominative. The reasons for it are: 

(1) The nominative case in Irish follows the verb, . 

(2) The article points out the subjeet (rule 17). 

(3) In sense and grammatical construction the sentence is the same as 
this: 17 ole an “éomupya” reap slic olige. Other sentences of this class : 
Ip mae An peat Séamur, James is @ good man; literally, the man James 
is good; Duo bneag “na” FIM Ad, they were fine men—literally, the men 
they were fine. 7 

Nore.—If only one nominative is expressed, this idiomatic use of the 
article does not take place; as (the proverb), yr majé “ yZeul” Zo d-7)516 AN 
vapia p3ecul, (literally) @ story is good till the second story reach (us)—oue 
story is good till the second be told; jp reap “ recur” ’na neanc, * ir 
genuity” is better than strength. 


11.—Whoenever it is required to express in Gaelic the 
state or condition of a person or thing without employing 
the assertive form, a very remarkable idiom—a possessive 
pronoun governed by the preposition ann, in—is adopted 
to express what in English is conveyed by the tadejinite 
article, and in Latin and Greek simply by the noun; as, 
ct ye DY « Saye thajé, he is a good person; bj 4d nna 
b-reanayb bneasa, they were fine men; beyd rj ‘ny a caylin 
alujy, she will be @ beautiful girl; c4 me ’mo reolajpe 
mayé, 1 am a@ good scholar. 


Literally, he is ix his good person, i.e., in the state of a good person; they 
were in the subsistence of (in its logical acceptation) fine men, &c. The ’nn 
A before dune, is a contraction for snp, in, and a, his; the nn 4, before 
reapayb, is contractedly for ann, iz, and 4, their ; which differs from a, his, 
and therefore, causes according to rule, reapiajb to be eclipsed by b. The 
’mo, before reolajne, is for any mo, in my. 

Norg.—The preposition any or |, in, does not follow the emphatic form 
of the verb ¢o ée, i.e., 17, it is (bud, was, may be), which is a mere copula, 
expressing simply existence. 

The form of the verb employed is cm, with its cognate tenses and inflec- 
tions. TA expresses existence combined with locality, state, cundition ; it is 
inore special than ir. }r may be classed as a generic term in conveying the 
idea of existence; c4, a special term. 

See the difference in meauiug between yy, c4)m, bidim, b-gurtyw, shown 
in § 120, p. 116, supra; consult Easy Lessons, part iii., p. 196, third edition, 
Dublin, Mullany, Publisher. 

Ons.—The preposition 1, iz, or ann, in, is omitted whenever the possessive 
pronouns of the first and secund persons, as well plural as singular, follow ; 
as, TS me ’mo comunras tard, J am a good neighbour ; in this sentence, ann 
is omitted before mo, my ; it reads then as if it were, J am my good neigh- 
hour; which to one not knowing the idiom would undoubtedly appear very 
strange. Again, before vo, thy; as, bj DO tip Nemes Azam, o E1SZeapnas, be 
unto me, O Lord, a tower of strength. 
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§ 215.—What some Lrish Grammarians think of this Idiom. 


Certain persons writing on the subject of Irish Grammar, assert with 
more fluency than philosophy, and without condescending to assign a single 
reason for the assertion, that the noun governed by the prepositivn ann, in 
this Irish idiom, is, although a concrete term, taken for the abstract; for in- 
stance in the following: c4 re ’n0 4 Sujne maze, he is a good man the term 
dune, a man (homo). is taken for the abstract term humanity ; and there- 
fore that the sentence “ he is a good man,” is the same in Irish as to say, he 
is in the state of good humanity. 


Reasons against their view. 


1.—By one stroke of the pen, these wonderfully clever men overturn all 
the laws of thought, logical reason, and physics—making corcrete living 
things mere abstractions. Every one sees that the concrete term man cannot, 
unless the meaning of language and logic he changed, mean, at the same time, 
that indicated by the abstract term—Awmanity. 


2.—"In language itself there is no irregularity,” says Robert Gordon 
Latham in his work, ‘The English Language,” third edition, p. 336. ** The 
ward itself is only another name for our ignorance of the processes that 
cliange words.” And again: ‘ A great number of expressions scarcely warrant- 
able in strict syntax become part and parcel of the language. To condenin 
these at once is unphilosophical—the better method is to account for them.” 


3.—Can this construction of ann, iz, after cand its inflection be accounted 
for? Very easily. Tam, as the best Keltic philologists show, expresses the 
idea, as has been said (p. 196), of existence in some state or condition, aid 
relatively to time or place. On this account the preposition ann, Zz, is usuaily 
employed after it; as, cya Wey Opa (<4) ann? how many God’s (are) in it, 
i.e., are there? Answer—n) b-¢ujl “ann” acc aon DIA Amato, there is in ié 
only one God, Again it is said, c& pe ann, 76 ayn bye a béanas, it is éa him 
to do (é.e., he is capable of) anything. From all this it is plain that—some 
way owing to the relative meaning which is contained in the verb caym, of 
expressing existence in some special state—the preposition ann must neces- 
sarily come immediately after it. 

Oxps.—With they verb cai, therefore, ann, ix, must be employed, to aid 
in expressing fully the position, character, or state of a person or thing; ta 
of itself is not sufficient to convey the correlative idea. Hence the idiom. 


4.—This simple, natural, and truthful view, agreeably to the meaning of the 
verb ¢4)1, is confirmed by analogy—take for instance the French, a language 
which in many ways still retains traces of an early Keltic element in its for- 
mation. The preposition en is sometimes employed as it is in Irish; as, he 
died a man of courage—il etait mort en homme de eceur; he deports himself 
(us) @ good man—il se porte en homme de bien. A similar analogy is found 
to exist in the following quotations from the Greek and Latin, which bear in 
their construction, the impress of the Hebrew linguistic mould: “’Ey& 
fcouat auTe és warépa, kat autos Zora wor ets iuov, Heb. i. 3. Esto mini 
ia Deum protectorem.— Ps, xxx. 3. 


§ 216. A or an, for per, when translated into Irish, is 
rendered by the preposition ayy: as, twice a day; Ea do 
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ran” lo, five shillings a week; cuz rayillns “ anvr” av 
c-reacziayy, It is, however, commonly translated by 3a¢, 
each; as, he earns three shillings a day, raoptajzayn re 
thy raitlnze Zac la. 


SP A for at= 4153 as, a-fishing, “015” jarzZajneacc ; for on, by ayn; as, 
a-bed, ajn leaba ; for ia, by A, in; as, a-far, A b-pan: 

Note.—Robert Gordon Latham observes, in regard to the indefinite and 
even the definite article: “So far are they from being essential to language, that 
in many dialects they are wholly wanting. In Greek there is no indefinite ; 
in Latin there is neither an indefinite nor a definite article.” “ Just as an 
and @ have arisen out of the numeral one, so has ¢he arisen out of the demon- 
strative pronoun ¢ia¢—or at least from some common root.” Again: “In no 
language, in its oldest stage, is there even a word giving in its primary sense 
the ideas of a and the.” 

*,* From this it is plain to the student that the foregoing rules take their 
rise from the fact, that in the English language the iadefinite article is em- 
ployed, while in Gaelic it is not; and again, that the definite article is used 
in Gaelic before terms, the equivalents of which, in English, do not admit 
that part of speech. The foregoing rules, therefore, are idiomatic. If Latin 
or even Greek had been the language with which a syntactical analysis were 
being made, the foregoing rules should of necessity be expunged, since the 
two languages in respect to the use of the article bear a strong similarity. 


§ 217. The idiomatic use of an, the, in Gaelic in posi- 
tions, in which in English it is not at all employed, has 
been shown in the foregoing rules. It happens also that it 
is employed in English in some few instances quite cor- 
rectly, while in the like forms of expression in Irish it is 
not admissible; as, 1 got the book of the scholar, puayp me 
leabayp “an”? poolaype, 


The article the is employed in English before the term ook and scholar ; 
in Irish it is only before the latter of the two, not before the former. 


“Cum laze (nv n5zneuz vo Enpall an razanc ram.” 
“To [the] ships of the Greeks the gentle priest repaired.” 


The in Irish is omitted hefore the term ships. 


Note —In p. 56 of this Grammar, it has been shown that there are two 
forms of the possessive case—the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman, The Norman 
is known by the preposition of; the Anglo-Saxon by ’s (and the avostrophe). 
When the Norman genitive occurs in English, the article ¢he before the for- 
mer of the two nouns is omitted in Irish, although expressed in English ; as, 
to the ships of the Greeks, cum lujn5e na n5neus. 

When the Saxon genitive occurs, and that it is to be translated into Gaelic, 
the article precedes only the possessive case, and then no idiom arises. The 
sentences, as regards the article, are alike in both languages, except that the 
position of the governed noun suffers a change; as, to the Greeks’ ships, 
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éum lunge “na” nzneuz; the term ‘na n35neus,” genitive, answers to the 
English possessive, “ the Greeks’;” which in Irish follows lujnge, ships, while 
in English it precedes the same term. 


§218. The defining office of the article “ the” (an, mas., 94, fem.) is more 
special in Gaelic than in English. This helps to show the reason of its non- 
use—as compared with English—before the former and less definable term 
of two nouns in a sentence, as is seen by the following: 


Three instances in which the definite article, correctly employed in English, is 
not idiomatic nor correct in Gaelic. 

(a).—In rendering into Gaelic such sentences as these, 
“the Lord of the world,” “the light of the sun,” omit the 
article ‘“ the’ before the former, and retain it with the latter 
noun; as, 

The Lord of the world, 
Tiseatwa “an”? dorjazy. 
The light of the sun, 
Solup “ya”? Znéyne. 


(b).—It is retained only in the last of even three or more 
genitives ; as, 

The beauty of the daughter of the king, 
Ajleaée posive “ay” yyd. 

Ons.—This specially defining use of the article, and its non-use in 
Gaelic, does not differ in idiom from the English form when the Saxon geni- 
tive 1s employed; as, 

The sun’s light, 
rolup “ pa” Zpéeyne. 

The king’s daughter’s beauty, 
Alneace nSpe “an” pwys. 

The Saxon and Gaelic genitives are here alike in their requiring the pre- 
sence of the definite article; but the Norman and Gaelic are not. For in- 
stance, in that last sentence, neither the term “ beauty,” nor ‘ daughter’s” 
has the article, while the word “king,” which is the term to he specified 
above the rest, and its Irish equivalent, y3, have the article. In the Saxon - 
and Gaelic forms, the position of the nouns in the one is the reverse of the 
order in the other, for instance: 

English—The king’s daughter’s beauty. 

« Beauty” is the last, ‘‘ king’s” the first term. 

Gaelic—Ajlneaée yySne “ay” ws. 

“Rid” (king) is the last, * aylneaéc” the first. 

_ From Easy Lessons ; ar, Self-Instruction in Irish, pp. 68, 369. 
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Exceptions.—Compound nouns of the class specified in 
§ 197, p.176 of this treatise, do not take the definite article 
before the second of the two nouns; as, lon3 cozy, ship- 
of-war; madad cyojc, dog-of-mountain ; Le., mountain- 
dog; 5ata plaeir, gate-of- heaven. 


@as" The names of virtues and vices, and those pointed ont in pp. 193, 
194, retain the article; as, aéajn “ pa” m-bneus, the father-“ of-(the)” lies ; 
rag “na” mallacc, prophet. of-the-curses. 

Oss. 1.—The demonstrative force of the article “ an,” ¢he,is seen from the 
following examples : 


(1), pean cide, a householder. 
(2), “an” rean cide, the householder. 
(3), Fean “an” ci5e (the) man of the (meaning a special) house. 


§ 219. (c—third instance).—Sentences like the following: Catherine is 
the fairest; John is the tallest ; having the definite article before the adjectiv: 
in the superlative degree, omit it in Irish when the assertive verb jr, és, is 
employed; as, rj Cajel{o ir Silne 5 yy ré Seagan ar ajnoe. 

G2 In this form, the words “An” bean, the woman; “an” rean, fhe 
man, are understood; as, yy Cayclin (“ An” bean) jr allne; te Seagan (“ an” 
Feapt) yp Ajfoe. 


} compound terms. 


§ 220.—aGREEMENT OF THE ARTICLE AND NOUN. 


The article agrees with its noun in gender, number, 
and case; as (sing. mas.), ay bape, the poet; na bap 
(plur.), the poets; a1 baypo (gen. sing. mas.), of the poet ; 
4» bean (nom. sing. fem.), the woman ; na mya (gen. sing. 
fem.), of the woman; va mys (nom. plu. fem.), the women; 
pa m-bay (gen. plu. fem.), of the women. 


“Tip ya Z-cupytad ’p vs 5-clyap,” 
Land of (the) heroes and of (the) eleries. 


Ode by Gerald Nugent on leaving Ireland. 
Trish Minstreisy, vol, ii. p. 228—see pp. 38, 50, 51, of this Grammar. 


In the spoken language, the n of the article is sometimes not pronounced, 
as Dr. O'Donovan remarks, “before aspirated palatals and labials.”” This 
elision is, perhaps in the spoken language, allowable wherever usage lends it 
a sanction; hut it certainly ought not, contrary to strict etymology, be allowed 
in the written language. No good Irish scholar will, therefore, write in this 
incorrect style. It is quite common however in Scotch Gaclic; nevertheless 
it ought not, contrary to true philosophy and philology, be recommended. 


§ 221. The influence of this agreement between the article and noun, and 
its effects in writing and speaking the language, are fuliy shown in pp. 38,50, 
51, of this treatise—see Etymology, c. i., § 37.—The Article. 
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4" To sum up all that has been said in this chapter, concerning the 
idiomatic use of the definite article in respect to the two languages, English 
and Gaelic: 

(1) Thefe is a Gaelic idiom which requires the use of the article, when 
its presence in English before nouns of the like import is never needed 
(§ 214, pp. 193, 194, 195); (2), the article the before the former of two 
nouns in English, when the Norman genitive case. é.e., genitive with of, is 
employed, is omitted in Gaelic; (3), from the demonstrative character of the 
article, it is plain that the term which the speaker requires to specify, must 
be defined by the article. 


CHAPTER Hi. 


§ 222. When two or more nouns referring to the same 
object come together, they ought to be in the same case by 
apposition; as, Do bud jad fo mic Wa “ma” Gran, 
these were the sons of Ada the “ wife” of Esau.—Jrish 
Bible, by Dr. MacHale, p. 70. 


In this sentence the name 2loa is in the genitive case, and “ mona,” which 
refers to the same individual, is by apposition in the genitive. 


Gaccpa Waca pySjve Woda Ruays, the adventures of 
Macha the daughter of Hugh (the) Red. 


The proper name 2c is gen. case on ect, and jn3fve is gen. case 
by apposition ; for 2!)aca and jn3esn refer to the same lady. 


“Wn aZaine coymine Dé, 
Wie maa ya n-vearr-dlaoys, teerteap dealmads An Laie.” 
“ Entreating the protection of (the) god, 
the son of the woman of the comely-curls, who sheds the splendour 
of the day.” : 
Trish Homer, B. 1, lines 47, 48. 


Here tnjc and De, referring to the same object, are in the same case. 


“ QWsup do beappasd pe do ‘macayzb’ Apo vs pazanzayb, 
and he shall give it to the sons of Aaron the priests.’”— 
Leviticus, ii. 2. 

In this sentence, “ macajb” and ragaqicayb are in apposition. 


§ 223.—A GAELIC IDIOM REGARDING NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 


In the foregoing rule the words, “ought to be in the same case,” are 
employed, because sameness of case on account of apposition is not always 
observed, not only in colloquial but in written Gaelic. The translator of tie 
Irish version of the Protestant Bible—-Bedel—has not observed it. Yet, from 
the identity of object indicated by nouns in apposition, one would expect to 
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hear them expressed in the same case. If analogy, too, be any guide where 
idiom is not concerned, we should expect to see this rule fully carried out; 
for it is one that is common to most other languages. Besides, the rule in 
question ‘‘ has been observed,” as Dr. O’Donovan remarks, “ by Keating, the 
Four Masters, and Duald MacFirbis, who wrote in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century ;” yet the same author observes a little further on in 
his Irish Grammar, p. 366—that, ‘ Keating, however, does not always ob- 
serve this apposition, particularly when the first noun is in the dative or 
ablative case.” 

No one of his time knew the Irish language better than Geoffry Keating. 
He thought in his native language, from his cradle he spoke in his native lan- 
gnage,and he wrote as he thought and spoke—idiomatically. It appears then— 
as well from the authority of Keating as from other writers who wrote before 
and since his time, and from the custom even at the present day prevailing 
amongst the Irish speaking population, of not observing “this apposition when 
the first noun is in the dative case’’—that this latter trait is an édiom in the 
language. 

In no other way can we account for this fact, which strikes one as he 
reads the first line of the creed in the old catechisms or books of piety written 
in Irish: “ Cneqoim ann Da an c-Adayn ule éumaceaé, I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty.”” These two nouns refer to the same Being; they ought 
therefore, by apposition, be in the same case; yet the term “ an t-atayy,” is 
manifestly nom. case; while O14, is the dative or prepositional case on ann. 

In like manner, in the second line of the first hook of the Irish Homer, a 
nominative case (An Fayrplsead teynteaé Z4n5) is made to agree by apposi- 
tion with a noun in the genitive (Yleuyl); as, 


“nus Sleugl rerny, 615 neaibsa ar busn feans, 
‘leu’ (gen.) mye Pel an Zayrzpeaé (nom.) temeead Fan5z— 
Achilles’ wrath, sing, O heavenly virgin, and his enduring anger; 
Achilles’—Peleus’ son—the fiery fierce hero.” 


Trish Tomer, by His Grace the Most Rev. John MacHale, 
Archbishop of Tuam—Dublin, Duffy, bookseller. 


No Irishman since the days of Geoffry Keating—nay, from the time of 
the “Irish Ovid,” Donogh More O’Daly, Abbot of Boyle (a.p. 1244), can 
wield his native language with such power and idiomatic preciseness, as the 
great Archbishop. 

To account for this idiom, it appears that the verb jr, és, are, is under- 
stood—thus: ‘1 believe in God (who is) the Father Almighty, cne1oim ann 
Ts (ar) An cesta,” &e. The mind of one thinking in bis native Irish 
language, reverts back to the subject, i.e., to the nominative, in which accord. 
ingly, overlooking apposition, the term is expressed. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 


§ 224. The latter of two nouns coming together, when 
the objects of which they are names are not the same, is 
governed by the former in the genitive case ; as, 


Wac “De,” God’s Son, 
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Dé is the gen. case of Dy, God, governed by the noun mac, son, which 
precedes it. 


Wac myc, ason of a son. 
We is the gen., governed by mac, nom. case. 


If the word leabap (lhower), Latin, liber, a book, be 
substituted, the sentence runs thus : 


Leabap myc, a son’s book. 
And with the pronouns, or the article preceding myc: 
Leaban mo thc, my son’s book. 
Leabap d0 thc, thy son’s book. 
Leabapt 4 tine, his son’s book. 
Leabapt “an” thyc, the son’s book. 
The words Oé and mjc are comformable to rule in the gen case; and 
rightly, for they express the idea of generation, source, origin, ownership of 


that which is conveyed by the nouns which precede them.—See § 45, pp. 55, 
56, of this treatise; also, “‘ Easy Lessons,” Part 1V., p. 261. 


ZF In every single instance, in Irish, as is seen from the foregoing ex- 
amples, it is the /at¢er of the two nouns, and never the former, which is the 
governed word. It is not so in Latin. 

Mac TE may he translated, filius Dei, or De filius, the gen. Dei being 
before or after the governing word; and in the Anglo-Saxon genitive case 
(that is the genitive or possessive ending in ’s) it is the former of the two 
nouns, and never the daifer, which is the governed word ; as, 

God’s Son, Mac “D4,” filius Dei. The gen. case (God’s) precedes in 
English, in Irish (Oe) follows the governing word (Sox, 2Nac). 


§ 225. In translating from English the Saxon genitive 
case, i.¢., that ending in’s, the position of the governed noun 
must therefore be reversed in [rish, as in the examples just 
presented— God's Son, Mac De. 

But, in translating the Norman genitive, ie., genitive 
expressed by “of,” into Irish, the order and position of the 
nouns are retained, the preposition of, or sign of the geni- 
tive case omitted, while the latter noun assumes in Irish the 


genitive case-ending ; as, 


Son (of) God, Wac De; 
Day (of) the Lord, La an T5eapna. 
It is worth while observing that mere English students, not acquainted 


with Latin, or Greek, or German, regard the particle ‘‘ of.” in such instances 
as the foregving, purely as a preposition, and not as a sign of the genitive 
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case; and on this account they are, whenever learning to translate into those 
languages, as well as in the present instance into Irish, puzzled at the non- 
use of the preposition * ¢f.” On the other hand, they find French and Italian 
easy in this respect. 


§ 226. Observe, in translating compound substantives and 
those followed by the preposition “of,” that term of the 
two which expresses the property, ofjive, character, owner- 
ship, title, relation, or quality of the object pointed out by 
the other noun, is governed in tie genitive case; as, 


Property: a house-of-gold, ceaé yt (gen. of 6p, gold). 
a ship-of-war, tong co5a15 (gen. of co7%a5, war). 
a wall-of-silver, balla ajp5y> (gen. of aypzead). 
i a tin-can, cana pean (gen. of pcan). 
Office; a door-keeper (porter), geapt dopuyp (dorish, gen, of 
vopiup, dhorus). 
> & musician (man-of-music), reap ceoyl, 
Character: a soothsayer, peayt peara (man-of-knowledge), 
Title: gate-of-heaven, Zeaca playcyp. 


2”? 


” 


Oss.—The first part of a compound word in English becomes the second 
part of its Irish equivalent, as is plain from the above. 

Notr.—The second noun specifies the meaning of the first. For instance, 
in the expression tesé Gin (house-of-gold), the word “ gold” does not make 
fuller nor clearer the prominent idea conveyed by the term “ house,” yet it 
distinguishes this latter from one of silver, clay, stone, or the like. 


§ 227. Ons.—The student who knows only English should be made aware 
of the several meanings which the preposition “of” in its various relations 
with nouns is capable of admitting. Dr. Johnson counts twenty-three. These 
can all be grouped under four heads. “ Of” denotes— 

(1) Origin, cause, possession (see pp. 55 (end of), and 56, on the gen. or 
possessive case). 

(2) Class, rank, partnership. 

(3) Of has the meaning of among, on, from. 

(4) Of expresses property, quality, attribute, 


(1) Of, in the first sense is translated into Gaelic by the 
genitive, tor that case gives the idea of origin, cause, mate- 
rial, possession, &c. 

(2) Of,in the second sense, is rendered by “de,” of (same 
as the French de), whenever it follows numerals, adjectives 
of the comparative and of the superlative degrees, partitives, 
nouns denoting fullness, abundance, and the contrary ; as, 
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(numerals), one “of” the whole, cean “de ‘yn? yomlan; 
Catherine is the fairest of the daughters, ry Cayclin qr 
derre “de? na h-yndtuyb; of all, « b-guyl oe; full “of” wis- 
dom, lan ‘d’” easna. 
Job ’p a b-puil fuap leat, “de” na Dead’ piopt-beo— 
Jove,and all that are with thee above of the immortal gods. 
Prayer of Hector to the gods, to bless and protect his infant son, Astyanax, 
uttered during his last interview with Andromache.—JJomer, b. vi. 
“De” moayb dear’? an dorbayn 
Jr da bepasaiyy re mo pogZan, 
S$) Wol oub ay Zleana yp peapp Lom.— Old Song. 


Wee de” na Thoste uyle ay Zac lave, 
Sur opm 50 b-ayide ca an cat a blaoe, 
But on eae? hero of the Trojans all, 
And on me especially, the contest is calling. 
Last Address of Hector to his wife, Andromache. 

G43" A portion of, a part of, one of many, by “de;” as, cw de nr 
baonib, some of the people; nano d2'n talam, some of the land; ceann 
“ve” n jomian, one of the entire number. 

(3) In the third, of signifies among ; as, c1a 45016, which 
of you; and on; as, do labaip pe “ onz-pa” he spoke of (on) 
you; from; as,a man of France, pean “ 6’ y”? b-Fpaqne; 
he did it of himself, pyone pe @ *ussde” gen (from, Ze., it 
proceeded fom him as the originator). 


A MOST PECULIAR IDIOM. 


$228 (4) In the fourth acceptation of has no equivalent 
in Gaelic; the mere absence of any preposition suflices—the 
noun remains in the nominative case; as, a man of the 
highest position and fame, reap a b’ sipide céym azur cla; 
she was a woman of the greatest beauty, beay j bud 11d 
TSIam. ‘3 Ao 
“Seabat ceud maygdean messpac, 65, 
Soplreré, lonnpsac, man an n5né10; 
Ir Feanin dexlb, cpus, azur rnce, 
sar binne beojl ’na ceol na n-dun.” 
“Thon wilt get a hundred virgins gay and young, 
Bright, refulgent, like the sun, 
Of best form, shape, and appearance, 
Whose voices are sweeter than the music of birds.” 
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&@ The foregoing is a very remarkable Gaelic idiom. It is the “/&us 
et vituperium” of Latin syntax, and in that langnage requires the use of the 
ablative case; in Greek, the accusative ; in English, French, the prepositional 
(of, de) case; in Irish or Gaelic, the nominative. 

Dr. O'Donovan, in regard to this idiom, after telling the fact, “that when 
one substantive is predicated of another by the verb jr, and an adjective of 
praise or dispraise connected with it, it is never put into the genitive case,” 
says, that he cannot account for it (/rish Grammar, p 165). 

He does not say that the noun in the predicate is the nominative case; 
but it is plainly the nominative, for the sentence lie gives, reart bud wo poe, 
is elliptical, and by supplying the ellipsis, it runs thus: peapt (arp a) bad 
mo fat, a man (on whom) there is usually or was the greatest good fortune. 
The phrase ox whom is quite Gaelic and idiomatic; as, ta Fuacc opm, there 
is cold on me (1 am cold); ta leiry “opm,” Lam loth. 

§ 229. Although the genitive case conveys the idea of possession, never- 
theless, ownership or exclusive possession is expressed by the assertive verb, 
vo beg, fo de (jr bud), with the preposition le, with; do, to; as, (1) Ir lom- 
ra an leabant ro, this book és mine; literally, it is with myself this book ; 
Ir hom-ra yao, they are mine-—Numbers iii. 13; 1p le Fean An 66 an Zanyan, 
the calf belongs to the owner of the cow—literally, it is with the man of the 
cow, the cali—partus sequitur ventrem—an adage of conventional equity 
amongst the ancient Brehons; (2) jr mac “ bam-pa” an c-d5a04€  fo,this 
young man is my son—literally, “a son to me.” 

Le, with, couveys the idea of right to the possession vf the thing spoken 
of; it expresses also entire devotedness ; as, duype “le” Oya, a man with 
(devoted to) God. “Wa ceud conta A combjjear clan Irptael “yr leq’ an 
ra5apc }Ad—all the first fruits which the children of Israel offer belong ex- 
clusively to the priest.’—U bptesé (Numbers), v. 9. 

2 bydeann cu tom, by lor ve 16 a'r d’ o7dEe; 
Wa bydeann cu om, b} hon or coma an cepaogart; 
Wa byoeann cu Yom, by lon Fad unlac ann vo cnoyse. 
Song—* Twisting of the Roye—Carad an c-Sa3ajn," 
Uardiman's Minstrelsy, vol. i., p. 195. 
Literally thus : 


If thou art mine, be mine by day and by night; 
If thou art mine, be mine before the entire world; 
If thou art mine, be mine every inch in thy heart. 


> Mine=lom, ic., with me, expresses the idea of belonging to one, so 
that no other has any claim thereto. 

§ 230. O, or Us, @ grandson, a descendant; mac, a 
son; vj, or 015, @ descendant ; mc, a daughter, govern the 
genitive of proper names; as, Doinall O'Connall, Daniel 
O'Connell ; Seamur O'Ceallays, James O'Kelly ; Pacpuyc 
Bac Doryall, Patrick MacDonnell ; Wajpe Nj Covnall, 
Mary O’Connell; Sjubsy Niz Bryan, Judith O'Brien ; 
S$adb yy Foelay, Sally Whelan (Ancient Music of Ireland, 
voli. p. 121.) 
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N15 is the feminine form of Us or @ac, and must there- 
fore, with reason and with the sanction of usage, be pre- 
fixed to the family names of women; as, Jane O° Donnell is 
Saban “m3? Dorbyayll (not Ua, or WacDoryall) ; 
Bridget O'Neill, Brysyo vj Nell (not Us, or Qachleyll). 

t3, or nic, means daughter, like the common term 1n5e4n, daughter. 

Oss.—In translating from Irish to English, the fem. prefix to family 
names—like the maiden name of a young lady after marriage—has been, 
as a rule, suppressed, while the mas. prefix mac, or ua, has been retained in 
modernized Geelic proper names. ; 

ES fence, conversely, in translating names of women into Irish, O must 
be translated nj (or, m3); and Mac, nic; and, in general, the names of women 
have the prefix m3 in Irish; as (I), “0,” in Mary O'Connell, is MNajne * nr” 
Connatll; 2), Bridget MacDonnell, Dn310 ns Domnall; Sarah Sheridan, 
S485 nf Sempajn (pr. Sown nee Heridayn). 


Oxss.—Some proper names take in the genitive the ar- 
ticle prefixed ; as, Seamur ac an Bayno, James Ward 
(properly MacW ard); Gayclin Nyc an Bayo, Catherine 
Ward ; Ujllam @)sc an Boban, William MueGowen ; 
Séanlap Wace an Bpecearpan, Charles MacBrehanny, or 
Jidge; Seamup Wac an Leasa, James Lee, or MacLee ; 
Ryobapto Mac an Trompanass, Robert LTempary, or Mac- 
Tempany. 

These surnames were given to the progenitors of those families from the 
particular calling or profession to which they were educated; as, Mac an 
Damo, son of “ the” bard; Wac an Uneisaman, son of the judge—i.e., son 


of him who had been a bard, or who had been a judge; ac an Léada, son 
of the physician (now Lee); and so of the rest. 


§ 231. When the noun in the genitive case is the proper 
name of a person, or place, and the article is not employed, 
its initial letter, if a mutable, suffers aspiration; as, 0 
aimpift Pacnaje, since the time of St. Patrick ; bajle 
Concayss, the town of Cork. 

Yet proper names (gen. case) following O, Us, Wac, in 
the nominative (nj3, @ daughter, excepted), do not suffer 
aspiration ; as, O Doryayll; Us Coallays 3 Mac Capiays 5 
MWac Coclayny ya Z-caplean 5le-Zeal (Irish Minstrelsy, 
vol, i, p. 834, 

Here the D of Dorjnayll, the C of Cealtays, the C of Cantars, and the 


C of Coctain, are not aspirated, though they are the initial mutable letters of 
proper tiames in the genitive ease, not having the article prefixed. 
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ES” The reason is, Domnall, Cealtays, may be regarded as forming 
with © only the same case, because both refer to the same object. Dounasil 
and Ceallay3 and such are, however, genitives. 

However, they do sutter aspiration, firstly, when they 
follow the genitive cases (U1, of a descendant; myc, ofa son) 
of these family prefixes; and, secondly, when mac means 
really a son, and ua, a grandson, and not a descendant ; as, 
Seasan mac Dorhna ll Uy Connayll, John, Son of Daniel 
O'Connell ; Pacpaye mac Nel Uy Domoayll, Patrick, son 
of Neill O' Donnell. 

Here the C of Cennajll, and the D of Dornayll are aspirated, because they 
follow Uj, the genitive case of O, or Wa. Again, Seamur mac Paonuje 
means James, son of Patrick; while Seamur mac Daruyc means James 
FitzPatrick ; and Donnéas ua Ceallays, Donough Kelly’s grandson; while 
Donnéad ua Ceallars signifies Donough O'Kelly simply, as a name; vice 
ann ro, Fone mac Camalt mye thine ine Thneunmayn Uf Vaoirgne,” there 
are here the son of Cumhall (who is), the son of Art, the son of Threunmhor 
O’Baoisgne.— Transactions of the Ossianie Society, vol. ii., p. 74. 

“ Some writers,” says O'Donovan, in treating of the aspiration of the 
genitive of proper names, “ aspirate the initial of the latter substantive. even 
when it is not a proper name. . . « . « But this is not to be imitated, 
as it weakens the sound of the word too much,”—Jrisk Grammar, pp. 
368-369. 

General observation.—Proper names are aspirated in the gen. case, except 
after the family pretixes Mac, and Ua or 0, 


§ 232. The names opeam, a class; dnons, @ horde ; 
luéc, a body of people ; mujnzin, a clan; pobal, a peopie ; 
rluas, @ host, convey plurality of idea; as, Gonaypte mé muyy- 
up mw’ adap azar yp rlatarayl an opeam jad, J saw 
ny father’s people, and they are a princely race. 

Sjol, seed, tribe, causes eclipses ; as, 

 Sjol 3-Ceallay3 nan’ b’ pann ann aon Sort, 
U5ur fol 5-Conéoban reayneamayl, reedoiyan ; 
W3ur pjol 5-Canéars nrc n-yeangays clé-beanc.” 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, vol ii., pp. 332-334, 


CHAPTER III. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE, 


§ 233. In treating of the syntactical influence of the adjective, one can 
congiter (1), its position with regard to the noun ; (2), its agreement there- 
with ; (3). its governing power; (4), its idiomatic use in Geelic; (5), the 
eWects arising from its influence on the noun, . 
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(1.) Its position is after the noun : 


This rule is universal, see Etymology, chapter iii., § 70, p. 76 of this trea- 
tise. 
Bur o” éaluys Fo leyp rorcssé, Thom, FAOT feans, 
Le air na v-conra  5lopsd, 561986, 54155” 
Homer translated into Irish 
by Dr. MacHale, b. i., ll. 45-46. 


BAS axéwy wapd Oiva rorAvpAoiaBao Garacans, 
Homer, d. i., 1. 3. 


The trembling priest along the shore returned, 
And in the anguish of a father, mourned ; 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wandered by the sounding main. 
Pope's Iliad, b. i, p. 30, li. 47-50. 


“Blopac, Zé;mnac, 54n3,” follow the noun conta, waves. 


Exceptions to this rule—(a) ano, high ; buan, enduring ; 
cacy, gentle ; carom, mild ; claon, inclined ; cjtom, crooked ; 
oaoyt, dear; deag, good; veapb, real; djan, vehement ; 
oluz, close; opoc, ba’; fjoon, fair; jon, true; Zanb, 
rough ; Ze0yp, short ; Zlav, clean; glion, pellucid ; maot, 
soft; mon, small; mon, large; yao, holy; yusd, new ; 

, young; pron, first; path, soft; paob, silly; rer, 
mild ; paon, free; pean, old ; theun, bold; tom, heavy; 
uaral, noble; ujle, all, and a few others (see pp. L77-8). 

Special exceptions —oeas, good ; opoé, bad; fyoun, white ; 
nuad, new; pean, old, always go before the noun; adjec- 
tives of the same meaning—majt, good; olc, bad; ban, 
white, and geal, bright; up, new; sorca, old (appa, old, 
rortee, mature), follow the noun. Those others above- 
nained sometimes follow as well as precede the noun, 

(4) In old [rish MSS. the adjective i is often found to go before the noun, 
as in English; as, Azur 00 ba ua de’n  yre ac” BWbpaham 6 ay rad, 
and he was a descendant of the just Abraham, said they. Leabant beac 
(and The Four Masters), passim. 

(e)} Adjectives of number go before the noun; as, “ +é” Suine, six persons. 

In numbers higher than ten, the position of the noun is between the 
decimal termination veus, feen, and the first part of the numeral acjec- 
tive; as, thir-teen men, cyij-¢)f1-veus, literally three-men-teen; the thir- 
teenth man, An tnjimsd reon ens. 

*,* The Gelic decimal termination oeu5, from the word deyé, ten, is 


formed by a slight increase of sound, much in the same way that tecz is 
from éen, 
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Oss. In naming sovereigns and princes, the numeral adjective follows the 
noun; Ex, Uljam an cestan, William IP.; Liga an ré-veu5, Louis 
XVI; Napélon an enj, Napoleon H1.; yur Papa an acy, Pope Pius 1X. 

(d) In such sentences as these: God is good, truth is 
bitter, wine is pleasant, the assertive verb yy and the adjec- 
jective precede the noun; as, “ jp mat” Dya; yr reapb ap 
Five 5 ir mili gion: 

Jr bin @ beal ’yna Zorz, 
A silent mouth is musical. 
Jr mpl piou-—ir reanb 75 4 J06, 
Wine ts pleasant—unpleasant ats price. 
© Jr buaqpe”? blad ’na faosal, 
Reputation is more endur ing than life. 
Jr ole an cu nac fue é feadail, 
It is a bad hound that is not worth being whistled 


for. 


*,* The copula jr and the adjective, form only one predicate. On this 
account the adjective comes immediately after jr. And on this acconnt too, 
the adjective suffers no change whenever, as is shown in exception (a) to 
next section, it refers to the verb and not to the noun. 


§ 234. Agreement of the adjective with the nown.—Ad- 
jectives which come after the noun agree with it in gender, 
number, and case; as, ay feat mot, the big man; ay fp 
md)n (gen.), of the big man; ap bean dp, the big woman ; 
na mys (gen. fem.) mojpe (moirhé), of the big woman ; do 
byypead apjor copbpeaca na b-apbeyp@ mde, the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up. (Irish Bible, by the 
Most Rev. Dr. MacHale, p. 13.) 


An example of the Dative Case of the Adjective. 


Do HA Feanarb mona (not monajb), to the big men. 

Ons.—In modern [rish works the dative plural of adjectives seldom or 
never ends with the termination jb. It is more in conformity with syntax— 
at least, it is with analogy drawn from the polished langnages of old Rome 
and Greece—that it should. The following instance of its application is met 
with in Dr. MacHale’s small work, called, “ Cnaob uparse cnabase,” p. 
ll: “Bo p-véanes rosea azur pfott comasontaée a bnonad do tygérb 
agur do prionraib ‘cpyormamalaib,’” that thou wouldst bestow peace and 
true concord on Christian kings and princes (see Etymology, ¢. iii., pp. 76-7 
of this Grammar.) 

Exceptions to the rule § 234.—(@) Whenever the adjective is employed with 
the verb vo bejé, to be, to express what is predicated of the sulject (or 
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nominative), it agrees, not with the noun—but with the verb, and therefore 
undergoes no change at all; as, 24) nA dDaAojne ro “ raojéamarl,’””? these 
people are gentlemanly ; TOD HA 1ngéana ‘rsramac,” the daughters are 
beauteous ; “ raoréamayl” and “ r5;amac,” are not plural but singular, be- 
cause they form with tj but one predicate. 

(8) When the adjective is connected in meaning with the verb, it is in no 
wise modified by the noun; as, ngne ré an rcran 5eun, he made the knife 
sharp ; not nigne ré An reyan Seun, which signifies (because 5eun is made 
to agree with rcjan, by aspirating the initial letter 5), he made the skarp 
knife. 

From this example, he made the knife sharp, one sees that the word 
“sharp” is evidently a part of the verb; for, he “made sharp,” and he 
“sharpened,” are the same. Hence skarp being part of what is predicated, 
agrees not with the noun, but refers naturally to the verb. 

This affinity of the adjective with the verb, when showing what is predi- 
cated of the noun, is philosophically correct, yet strange, usage has not deve- 
loped it in any of the classic languages of France, or Italy, of ancient Rome, 
or Greece. 


Gas” See in rule vi., p. 37 of this treatise, the influence exercised by bus, 
was, ou the initial letter of adjectives. 


§ 235 When an adjective comes after two or more nouns 
connected by the conjunction a3ur, and, it agrees enly with 
the last, though it qualify the rest; as, reap azur bean 
Hat, @ ‘good man and woman. 


If a noun in the plural number be amongst them, it is better to bring it 
last, and thus have the adjective in the plural. 


§ 236. Governing power of the adjective.—Those adjec- 
tives which have the force of nouns govern the genitive 
case ; these are—mopan, much or many ; beazan, few, little ; 
jomad, many; jomad, very many; cr med, how many ; 
30 leon, much, many; lan, full; acc, many, not few 
(from ta, more, comparative of mopar); amayl, like; 

rama, like; as, méopan “enjonnacca,” much of wis- 
dom ; lan an “ Domayn,” the full of the world; ca majo 
oujne ? how many persons 7 

“Crjonnacca” is the gen. case of cnfonnacc, governed by monan; 
“ doman, of the world, is gen. case on lan. 

Sa Uaée” aqngin min vom! 87495, 
Le buayb wr macy yn a lay. 


There are maidens woula be mine, 
With wealth in hand and kine. 
Ancient Music of Ireland, voli, p. It 
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te jomad maylde ’¢ mAadnayd cnore fac} lan, 
Many mules and mountain dogs fell in carnage. 
Irish Homer, by Dr. MacHale, p. 13, 1. 67. 


The adjeztives 54¢, each; jomd. (pr. wma), many ; ujle, each, all agree 
with the noun, but do not govern the geaitive. 


le tabancar trom "Zur reorde ann 546 Lam, 
With a heavy ransom and rich presents in each hand. 
Lbid. b. i, 1. 18. 


Dye Baca rjona, ryoc, 
Dje FAca buyojge, onoé-bean ; 
Die Face cele, peannnds Zlar, 
Dj— FAC diZe, meyseaz meat, feann. 
Sean Rajdce, 
The want of each biting blast is—frost. 
The want of a real rabble is—a bad woman. 
The want of all sort of firing is—green alder. 
The want of all drink is—whey, thin, sour, and old. 


§ 237. Oxss.—Instead of the genitive case, the preposi- 
a 8 t § : ° prey 
tion de, of, Is sometimes employed after mépan, beazan, 
lan, yomad; as, lan “de” daojn)b, full of people; moan o” 
thuyneyn, many of his kith, 

D>, of, follows adjectives in the superlative degree and 
partitive terms implying selection, choice, or the lke (see 
§ 80, p S4 of this treatise; also § 227, pp. 204-5, Syntax. 

Reason of this. —“ The superlative degree,” says O’Donovan, “ does not re- 
quire a genitive case plural atter it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, 
as in English, always denotes possession and nothing more, and therefore 
could uot be applied, like the genitive case plural in Latin, after noun-adjec- 
tives of the positive, or the superlative degree; but it (superlative degree) 
generally takes after it the preposition bo, or more correctly de; as, an bean 
Ir Silve de wyayd, the fairest woman of women.'—Irish Grammar, pp. 371-2. 


§ 2388 “De” for de @, of i, is often in Irish suffixed to 
the comparative degree; as, jp Featyt de Ultram an 
comaple uo, William is the better of that advice. 


“Hy cnojmipe loé an laca, 
Wy] cnojmjpoe ead an yryan; 
Wy cnoympoe caona «a h-ollang, 
Wy cnoympoe colan cyall.” 


The bit’s no burthen to the prancing steed, 
Nor the snowy fleeces to the woolly breed ; 
The lake with ease can bear the swimming kind 
Nor is good sense a burthen to the mind. 
© Ms. of Irish Proverbs, 
Translation by Haliday, 
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+ ¥ Comme is for Tnojme, more heavy, comp. of trom, heavy ; dé, is 
for De, é, of it—ie. the lake is not the heavier on account of it, the duck, 
&e. (see Etymology, § 79 in which this point is fully explained.) 


§ 239. Idioms.—Such sentences as, £ am cold, ts me 
puan; Lam warm, cs me cteyé, are translated into Irish 
idiomatically, TA fuace oft, cold is on me; c& Tear opm, 
heat is on me; ts cape opm, thirst is on me. 


Many adjectives, which in English take after them the preposition /o, take 
in Irish the preposition le, with; as, he is dike to his father, is, in Irish, he is 
like with his father; as, cA’ re coraipayl le,” n-a atari; he is friendly ¢o 
Ine, cA TE FEANAMATL “ om-ra.” (See Easy "Lessons, Part iii.) 


§ 240. Sentences of the form, he is siv fect high, are 
translated, he is six feet on height; as, ca pe fe tpoyzre 
“aypt appioe.” 


Le joméan cyZeannamayl luis re rleag anmon, 
Tf plac “ayn fad’? pab cymeéjoll cuspie 46, dr. 
Trish Homer by Dr. MacHale, ». vi., Ml. 443-4. 


With lordly might and grace he let fly a very large javelin, 
Three yards “ én length,” around which was a rim ot gold. 


(2 The adjectives droad, long, high, deep, are translated as if, in Jreadth, 
in length, in height, in depth, &c. 


§ 241. Adjectives, like the nouns which precede them, are 
affected by aspiration; as, a dujye ‘* dona!” O unfortu- 
nate man 


D, of dona, is aspirated in the vocative or nominative case of address, just 
like » of the noun oujne (voc.) . 

Exceptions.—“ When an adjective beginning with the lingnals d, tc, is pre- 
ceded by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjective retains 
its primary sound in all the cases of the singular; as, an mo Zualaqnn der, 
on my right shoulder ; ayn a cor detr, on his right foot—not ayn s corr 
der; colann daoyna, a human body—not colajnn daonns.’”—O’ Donovan, 
Trish Grammar, p. 351. 

§ 242. Ons.—Remember, therefore that adjectives beginning with the 
dental or lingual consonants, > or t, ought never to be aspirated after > or 
c, or after the liquids l, n, or the sibilant consonant r. 

This rule is true under every respect in which these consonants, d, c, l, n, T, 
may chance to come together, either in agreement, composition, or the like; 
as, Apod-t]Zeanns, sovereign lord; ctneuy-oujne, a brave man; ull deaz, a 
right eye; “ déan-ca” (past part.), done. 

“ This exception,” adds Dr. O’Donovan (p. 351), “is made to preserve 
the agreeable sound arising from the coalescence of the lingual consonants.” 

Ows. 2.—(a) The letter c. of the past participle passive, has its aspirate 
or non-aspirate state regulated entirely on this principle of lingual euphony. 
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(b) All compound terms are regulated by it: (¢) The adjective, in its 
phonetic relation with its noun: (d¢) The noun or adjective beginning with 
b,c, or f, and governed by a preposition ending with 1, v, 7: (e) After the 
article Ay, words beginning with » or c are not eclipsed. 

Hence too, for a similar reason, the letter 5, following the consonant n 
of An (the, whether, in), is not eclipsed, for » and 5 form only one sound (see 
Wg, p. 21.) * 

See exceptions 1, 2, p. 35 of this treatise; rule ii., p. 38; exception to 
rule iv., p. 40; § 136, p. 138. 

§ 243. Da, ¢éwo, is a sort of dual number in Irish, partaking of the nature 
of the singular and the plural, yet neither one nor the other; the article agree- 
ing with it is of the singular number; the noun (feminine) of the dative sin- 
gular, (masculine) of the nominative singular; while the adjective is plural 
to agree with the noun; as, An DA mnsoq, the fwo women; An dA MNAc] 
mace, the feo good women; an da éeaé, the two honses; its genitive is 
the same as the genitive plural ; as, lonnna a 6 ful, the brightness of his 
eyes. 

Da, when compounded with pews, the decimal ending, governs in the 
same way the noun placed between them ; as, Dd fear deus, éwelve men—see 
§ 84, p. 88. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRONOUNS. 


§ 244. Personal Pronouns.—Tn, thou, the second person 
singular, is still, with grammatical correctness, the only 
pronoun employed whenever a single person or thing is ad- 
dressed ; as, cyanndp a b-puyl “cu?” how are you ? 

You, and vous, and sie, the second or the third person plural, are, agree- 
ably to the manners of the age, but contrary to strict grammatical truth, now 
in use; (yow) in English, (vows) in French, and (sie) in German, for the 
second person singular. 

§ 245. The personal pronoun, be it the nominative or 
objective case, comes after the verb; as, molany tu @, you 
praise him. 


Tu, thou, is nom. to molann, praisest ; 6, him, is the accusative or objective. 
Wolany pe cu, he praises you. 


Tu (thee), is objective on molann; ré, is nominative to it (see pp. 90-1.) 

Oss.—tThe secondary form of the personal pronouns, in the third person 
especially (singular and plural), follows: 

(a) Verbs passive (see p. 135—Obs.) 

(4.) The assertive verb yy, is ; bud, was, may be. 

(c) Yléc, but; nj, not; nré? isnot? yap? was not? an? whether? an? 
whether (past time)? a5ur, and. 
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Examples of Acc, dut.—Hjon taynic son oume “ace 6-ran,” no one 
eame but Aim; é-ran, is the nominative (affected form) to éainjc understood, 
or the acensutive case on acc, dut. 

Of a5ur—Cam re rtor ‘nna éume azur é 415 teace, he sent a mes- 
sage for him, and he coming; 6, is nom, (affected form) coming after ry in 
the word a5ur (see particles, rule y. and vi., pp. 36-7.) 


§ 246. Coinpound Personal Pronouns.—In the English 
expressions, ‘‘ which of you,” ‘‘ which of them,” the phrase 
of you is in Gelic—not ojb (deev), of you; djob (dee-ov), of 
them, but a54;b, at you; aca, at them; as, which of you 
is the best ? an es ee ir veapp ? which of them is the 
highest ? cra “aca” jp aypoe ? 


§ 247. Idioms.—Some idiomatic forms arise from the use of the com- 
pound personal pronouns with the verb fo be; as, 24 “ asam,” I have (there 
is at me): TA Flor a5am, there is knowledge at me, i.e., 1 know; ny} ’l ror 
a5am, Ido not know; ts uaim, I have not (there is from me); ir mag 
lon (there is a wish with me), J desire, [ intend; ts yonn onm, there is an 
inclination on me, i.e., 1 am inclined ; ta puacc onm, there is cold on me, 
Tam cold; run ont! your health !—literally, there it ison thee; tug ré ram, 
he yave under me, i.e., he scolded me; lan leaz! fare-thee-well! cejt leat; 
away with you! ie., flee with thee; cann uae, come on, come along—lite- 
rally, come fram you, z.e., come from where you are; 50 m-beannuyze Dio 
onc, God save you, benedicat tibi Deus, may God give you a blessing, our 
national salutation, expressive of the religious feelings of our people; and the 
reply, 50 m-beanujse Dia ’5ur Wurne surc, tells how our fathers loved, in 
the polite interchanges of civility, to unite the name of the Virgin Mother— 
Suyne—with that of her divine Son; ard in thus asking a blessing through 
her who is “the channel of all graces,” raised the words of civility to the 
dignity of prayer, and the poverty of mere expression very often to the rieh- 
ness of merit. When compared with this, how cold our English ‘“ good 
morrow,” and “how do you do,” appear! (See § 118, p.115; § 229, p. 206; 
§ 239, p. 213. 

{> The several idioms which are connected with the use of the com- 
pound personal pronouns have been clearly and fully explained by us, in the 
work lately presented to the Irish reading public in Ireland, America, and 
stralia—the Easy Lessons ; or, Self-Instruction in Irish, of which see part 
iii. on this subject, pp. 160, 190, third edition. Dublin—published by Jobn 
Mullany, 1, Parliament-street. 


§ 248. The possessive pronouns precede the noun; as, 
i éapad, my friend; do Zpad, thy love; ap p-atayp, our 
father; bup y-Dya (vur Nia), your God. 


For examples of a, his, her, their, see p. 100, § 101. 

Oxs.—In § 96 of this Grammar, it is clearly shown that the possessive 
pronouns are the possessive cases of the personal pronouns. On this account 
they (firstly) are not found in agreement like personal pronouns in French, 

Italian. Greek, Latin, German, &c., with the noun; and (secondly), they ex- 
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ercise a phonetic influence on the initia! consonant of the term which imme- 
diately follows them (see §§ 24, 27, pp. 34, 40, rule i.) 


§ 249. Relative Pronouns.—QA, who, which, in whom, in 
whieh; not, who, which; yaé, who-not, which-not, come 
immediately after the noun or pronoun to which they refer. 


Ons. 1.—According to Zeiss the primitive form of the relative pronoun a, 
who, was an (kindred in its radical meaning with an. the, son, some one). This 
lieing so, it is easy to account for the eclipsing influence of a (or an, who), which 
is nothing more than retaining or changing, according to a well known prin- 
ciple in phonetics. the sound of n to suit the cognate character of the conso- 
nant following it inm “diately. 

WH, before vowel sounds, remains unchanged; before >, a lingual, and 3, a 
palatal, it remains unchanged ; before b, it becomes (1) ; before ¢ and ¢ it is 
lost.— Zeiss, p. 348. 

Relatives, nom. case.—Ali the relative pronouns affect with aspiration the 
initial mutable consonant of the verb. 

In the objective case.—%! for ana 4, in which time, or (place), is trans- 
lated, when or where, for * when” means the time in which —“ where,” the place 
in which 3, or ann a, in which, causes eclipsis; as, A1T “an ay? 5-cuppesd 
é, the place in which he was interred; an any “4” Z-cpusap5sd an doman, 
the time (in) which the world was created. 

From the former example, it is seen that “a” takes n after it sometimes. 
It may be asked, is ara case or inflection of a, who, which. It must be said 
that itis not. Take this sentence—an fean “ an” lejr tu, the man with 
whom thou, 7.e.,t0 whom you belong ; 1, in this instance, is the consonant 
of no, which usually precedes the tense bus, may be, was; bud is commonly 
omitted, and no remains, which on eliding 0, is onty a solitary letter. Re- 
duced to this state, it coalesces with the vowel next to it—the relative a. In 
like manner, po was formerly, and is even at present, expressed before the per- 
fect passive; the same elision of o arising, ft naturally coalesces with the relative 
pronoun. The theory expounded above by Zeiiss, and explained in Obs. 1, 
proves this point satisfactorily. 

Oss. 2.—Do and no serve in Irish to point out the preterite of verbs, just 
as the particle “ ¢o” does the infinite mood in English. 

There seems to be no reason for coinciding with another late unphiloso- 
phical writer in the opinion that no, before the perfect tense, is an“ augment ral 
if so, “to” in English, and “zu” in German, are augments. 


An Instance of Amphibology in Irish. 


*,° Since the relative is indeclinable and found always before the verb, one 
cannot, unless from the context alone, know when it is the agent and when 
the object; as, an DA a Znsdsunzs1m, the God whom J love. In this, one 
can know from the Verh, which is in the first person, that the relative « is in 
the accusative case. But let the proposition be altered, and let the verb as- 
sume the relative ending “ear,” then the sentence runs, Ap Oya a Znd- 
bujszear née, the God who loves me. The sentence is not at all plain, And 
should one say, An Tia A Fnrouys, we, it would be difficult to know 
whether it means, the God whom I loved; or, the God who loved me. 

There is no language, no matter liow polished, that cannot furuish in- 
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stances of amphibology. Take the Latin language, for instance; every 
schoolboy knows the sayings of the Delphic Oracle : 

‘« Alo te, .Eacide, Romanos vincere posse.” 

“ This, peribis nunquam in bello peribis.” 

A correct writer can readily avoid this species of writing. 

§ 259, The forms, dapib, or daptab, len, mayib, ab, &e., 
which are nothing more than contractions—oatab, for do, 
to, a, whom, jo, ba, was; lenb, for le, with, a, whom, jo, 
ba, was; mayb, for May, Ho, ba; Zuptab, for 50, that, no, 
bs; should be written in their simple form, and would ac- 
cordingly be less puzzling to the young learner; as, bean 
danb ajom Bryg, a woman whose name is Bridget— 
literally, a woman (dajtb) to whom is (i.e., d0, to; a, whom; 
no, ba, és ;) a name Bridget. 

The Latin idiom of “est pro habeo,” is very like this Celtic turn; v. g. 
femina cui est nomen Brigida (see p. 112.) 

§ 251. “He who,” is translated by “an cé;” “ they 
who,” by “ya daopne a3 an rhuyncypt 43” as, an ce 
5radays ay doran, He who loved the world; nsx dayne 
& pve ay Cop, they who did the deed; ay muynryp a 
uy yy opbype ya Dall, they who banished the foreigners. 

§ 252. It is usual to omit the relative in familiar lan- 
guage; as, ay t-am tayo Pacpaye 50 b-Gipyyn, the 
time Patrick came to Irelund. 

In English a like omission of the relative is common, but not approved. 
But in [rish the relative in the nominative case imparts to the verb a peculiar 
ending, by which the omission of the pronoun is compensated (see p. 103 of 
this treatise). 

§ 253. Is the use of the Preposition in Lrish, as in English, at the 
erd of a sentence ar error or an idiom ? 

In familiar discourse, prepositions are in Irish, as in English, separated 
from the relative and the interregative pronouns; as, é4jnic An fean “A” 
b-cuyl mire coratmarl “leit,” the man whom I am like ¢o,came; “cis” 
b-puyl cu coramajl “ lejr,” whom are you like with. The former could, 
perhaps, be more gramatically written thus, *cajnie an foan le” 
beeujl mire coramayl; and the latter, cpa “leyp” b-pugl cu coranjayl— 
Easy Lessons, p. 193. 

Dr. O'Donovan does not approve of thus separating the relative pronoun 
from the governing preposition, and of placing the latter at the end of the 
sentence. He says: ‘ The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in the 
modern languages, somewhat like the colloquial but incorrect English, ‘who 
does he belong to?’ 10 
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“This form. however, should not be introduced into correct writing, but 
the relative should be always placed immediately after the preposition; thus, 
instead of an 6 fin an pean a mayb ta a5 cajnz leq? is that the man 
who thou were talking to? we should say, an é rin an fean le a nab ct 
A5caAinz 7 is that the man to wham thou wert talking ?’—O' Donovan's Irish 
Grammar, p. 376. 

Lindley Murray condemns the same practice in the English language; 
yet the best English writers, from Lord Macaulay to Dr. Faber, obstinately 
continue to practise it, judging the point to be, it seems, in English as it is 
in Irish, rather a propriety of idiom than an error of grammar. 

“Tn languages,” says Dr. Latham, “ a great number of expressions scarcely 
warrantable in strict syntax become part and parcel of the language. To 
condemn these at once is unphilosophical. The better way is to account for 
them.” 

It can with truth be said that the loose application of the preposition to 
the relative pronoun in the English language, has come from the parent 
Saxon dialect. It was a grammatically correct form of phrase in the tenth 
century, when Saxon was the language of England. [n the Irish and Saxon 
languages there is one striking feature, in this point of view, common to 
boti—that prepositions come after not only verbs, but other terms; as, he 
went up, he went down; ro duays 16 rar; do cuss ré rjors; he went 
aver, under; again, herewith (with this), therewith (with that), thereby (by 
that), ¢herefrom (from that); and in Irish, cys leyr (whom with), cra oo 
(whom to). From this it appears there exists a peculiar tendency of having 
at the close of the sentence the preposition whenever it refers to the interro- 
gative or relative pronoun. Again, the pronoun cy4, who what, is a more 
torcible term than a mere particle to hold the first place in a sentence. 

"es" Translate accordingly the phrase, with whom, whom with, c1s 
“lei ;” éo whom, whom @o, ¢c7s “0.” 

Whose, 14 \ery (whom with); as, cys lew 6 ro? with whom this (whose 
is this)? The preposition lejr, as has been shown in § 229, p. 206, con- 
veys the idea of possession. 

*," Hence the words mine. thine, his, her, our, &c, are translated lom- 
tA. with mes leac-ra, with thee; ler and teyr-rayn (emphatic form), with 
him; \ejé-re, with her ; bere, with you ; leo-pan, with them. 


Tr Yom-ra an leaban fo, this book is mine. 
Ir leac-pa an capal ry, that horse is thine. 
Ir lerr an pean fo, this pen is his. 

Ir letée-re an dubasc rin, that ink is her's 

Ir linne ceane Cineann a’p An 5-caynde, 
On our side are Eire’s right and our friends. 


G45" Whose, meaning belonging to whom, cj leqr. 

Whose, of whom; as, whose image is this, cja “de” an jomays ro, of 
whom is this an image. 

§ 254. The Demonstratives, So, this, Siv, that.—The 
demonstrative pronoun always follows the noun; as, an 
pean “yo,” this man; an bean “ pin,” that woman—lite- 
rally, the man this; the woman that. 
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The demonstrative follows not only the noun but the adjectives which 
accompany it; as, 4 dAojne mAyée DdZAMlA “fo,” these good, decent 
people—titerally, the people, good, decent, these, 

From the foregoing sentences the learner sees that the article fhe, an (and 
its inflections), goes before the noun; ro, or rj, comes after. 

The demonstratives ro and ry are never used unless the article the pre- 
eedes the noun. 

The demonstrative character of these pronouns, ro and ryn, although they 
come after the noun, is fully attained by aid of the article, which must neces- 
sarily precede. By this means, the attention of the learner or reader is 
arrested, while ro or ry, closing the phrase or sentence, clearly points out 
the thing to be “demonstrated.” Hence, it appears that it is in the com- 
bined use of both—namely, the article an and ro, that their demonstrative 
character is fully shown. 

The definite article, from its office of defining, as well as from its root, has 
a strong demonstrative power. 

See § 92, in which the difference between the emphatic particles ra, re, 
ran, and the demonstrative pronoun is shown. The emphatic particles 
follow the pronoun (personal aud possessive), while the demonstrative pro- 
noun always follows, when the article precedes. 


CHAPTER V. 


VERBS. 


Verbs may be viewed in regard (1) to their subject or nominative case ; 
(2) to the relative place they hold in a sentence; (3) the case which they 
govern denoting the object ; (4) moods, the infinitive. 


§ 255. The verb agrees with its nominative case (1) in 
number and (2) person; as, molajm ayn Ti5eapns, L praise 
the Lord; molamayd an T5eapna, we praise the Lord ; 
at tholayd “ryan,” an T5eattna! did they praise the 
Lord? moladap, they did (praise the Lord). 


“Molavan” is plural number and third person, because its nominative, 
ido, is plural number and third person. 

&S* The student will please to refer to pp. 113, 114, § 117 of this trea- 
tise, and read all that is there written on the two forms of the same conjuga- 
tion—the analytic and synthetic. 

The form molajm of the verb mol, praise, in the example just presented, 
is equal to “ motars mé,” J praise; the pronoun “ mé” is incorporated with 
the verb “molays.” It is therefore called the synthetic, which means put 
together, combined, from vv, sin, together, and T.nu, tithemi, I put. 


§ 256. Ons. 1.—Hence, whenever the nominative case 
is not expressed, the verb is in the synthetic form, and con- 
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forms to the general rule of agreement ijn number and 
person with-its ‘subject ; Eee bepuyl” rib plan? are ye well ? 
Tamuyd (we are). “ B- euyl” is the anaiytie, because * yb,” 
the nom, case, is expressed ; “camuyd,” the synthetic, when 
] ! Re 
the nominative is not expressed. 


In asking questions, the analytic form is more forcible, it is therefore 
more in nse than the other; but in replying, the synthetic is the fullest and 
mast nsual. 


Oss. 2.—Whenever the nominative case is expressed, the 
verb must be analytically conjugated, and must therefore 
have only the same ending in all numbers and persons 


Exception.— After nouns in the third person plural, the verb follows the 
general rule and agrees in number with its subject: “In vetusta Hibernica 
etiam tertiz persone pluralis usus est adhuc frequens et communis.”—Zeiiss. 


§ 257. The place which the verb holds in a Gaelic sen- 
tence.—The verb in Gaelic commonly holds the first place ; 
the nominative, which denotes the subject, the second; tlic 
accusative, which points out the object, the last. 


“Vox,” says Zeiiss, “ ante alias praedicans verbum est.......... primum 
inde locum in sententiis Hibernicis obtinet verbum.”—Grammatica Celiica, 
p. 881. 

In an English sentence the order of construction is, first the noun, next 
the verh, last the objective case. 

This statemeut regarding a fact it is quite sufficient to make; for, the in- 
telligent student will immediately perceive that the difference of construction 
in a simple sentence between the two languages is a matter of idiom. 


§ 258 Philosophical analysis of the Irish and English methods of 
placing the predicate. 

Some may say that the arrangement of an English sentence is simpler and 
more natural than the arrangement in av Irish one—that the subject, and 
not the attribute, should be the first enunciated. Let us see. Take a 
simple sentence; for example, the sun is bright. What is it? It is, as logi- 
cians say, the expression of a mental judgment—that is, the expression in 
words of the agreement of two ideas in the mind, As in the example 
above, the mind conceives the idea of “sun,” and the idea of “ brightness,” 
and on comparing the two, it sees they agree, and “judges” accordingly that 
“the sun is bright.” This agreement expressed, is asimple sentence, or what 
the mind thinks. 

That arrangement of words in a sentence is, therefore, natural which 
follows the order the in which mind conceives the ideas and associates them, 
The question, then, is reduced to this: what is that order ? 

First View-—The order in which the mind receives ideas through the 
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medium of the senses is—first, the qualities of things present themselves ; next, 
the things; asthe quality brightness, for instance, strikes us before we form a 
notion of the sun ; the idea of the quality of the thing is called by logicians 
the attribute; of the thing, the subject ; and the connecting link, “ is,” the 
copula. The natural manner, theretore, of expressing a judgment az:eeably 
tu the order in which the ideas arise in the mindis, to enunciate the a/tribute 
first, the subject next. Hence, bright is the sun, fair is the moon, pleasant is 
wine, high is the house, are correct and natural forms of expression; aud by 
analogy, rownd is the world, ¢erridle is death [see p. 210 (d) supra.] 

Now, this is generally the form in which the qualities of things are predi- 
cated in Gaelic. In Hebrew it is not an unusaal form ; as, great is God, 
mighty is Jehovah, “ terrible is this place,” as Jacob said of the place Bethel ; 
“great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

Secoud View.—On the other hand, it is true to say that in every judg- 
ment the subject is the leading or primary idea—the attribute, the secondary ; 
and it is only natural that as the quality comes of the substance, so the at- 
tribute should follow the idea of the subject, on the principle ‘ accidentale 
sequitur principale” Hence, in comparing the ideas, the subject is the 
leading cuncept, the attribute follows. And expressing the judgment in this 
order, the subject comes first, the attribute next; as, the sun is drighé, the 
moon is fair, wine is sweet. This arrangement is that observed in English, 
French, Malian, and the Romance languages. 

From this exposition of the matter, it is plain that the Irish idiom is 
natural, if one regard the order in which the ideas are conceived ; the English 
idiom is natural if oxe regard the order in which the ideas are compared in 
Sorming a judyment. The former is stronger and more striking ; and hence 
is even in English adopted by poets, and in moments of surprise by persons 
the most prosaic. 

Accordingly, the ancient writers and speakers of Rome and Greece wisely 
followed neither form of expression exclusively, but availed themselves of 
either the one or the other as occasion or judgment demanded. 

Oss. 1.—After ca, the predicate follows the nowinative; as, co re flav, 
he is well. 

Oxs. 2.—When rr, 7s, the copula which connects the subject with the 
attribute is‘expressed first, the predicate immediately follows, and next in 
order the nominative case; as, 17 clémeaé mé, fama cleric; yy, the copula, 
is first, clejeaé, the predicative, is next, and mé, the nominative case, 
follows. 

ge A certain writer has said: “ That should the definite article come 
before the predicate, then the nominative case immediately follows the verb, 
and the predicate comes last; as, 1r mé an clémead, Jam the cleric; but 
even in this instance there is no reason for asserting that cléjpead is not the 
nowinative to the verb qr. 

§ 259. The copula qr, és, is sometimes omitted ; as, cya ¢é, Da, eho (is) 
He, God; cya tu? who you, ie., who (art) thou ? 


“Lergear 3aé bnéin commas,” 
Cure for every sorrow—converse. 


“yas Zaé bojéc bur,” 
The physician of every poor man—death. 
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“Deine loynze A bAtAD 
Deine Are 4 lorzas; 
Dejne glare a CAinsad, 
Demme plajnce ornad. 


The end of a ship—drowning, 
The end of a kiln—bnrning ; 
The end of a chier—reviling 
The end of health—a sigh. 


Oss.—Such English sentences as, “who am I? who is he? what fs it? 
what is the matter? is it he? is it not he? this is the man,” are translated 
into Irish hy omitting the verb, is, are, am, was—cjs mre? cya fe? cad 
74? cad ¢@ an mb? an fe? (is it) he? nac fe? is it not he? nj fe (it 
is) not he? to fe an fean. 

§ 260. Active verbs govern the accusative case; as, mo- 
lam Dis, I praise God; Zpradujzann pe @-peyn, he loves 
himself. 


ZF” The accusative and nominative both come after the verb. 


§ 261. Idioms of the Injinitive and Participles of Active 
Verbs. 


Oss. 1, The infinite mood of active verbs governs the 
genitive case of those nouns which come immediately after 
1t; as, 

Do Zpradusad De, to love God ; 
Do S€anad oybpte, to do work. 
Ons. 2.—When the noun goes before the infinitive—which is the usual 


vernacular form—the noun is governed in the accusative case, and not in 
the genitive ; as, 

le “Da” a sn4sugao ; 

le “obajn” A dséanas, 


Djs and obam are in the accusative case. 


After the compound proposition cum, towards, for the 
purpose of, the gen. and sometimes the accusative is em- 
ployed; as, 

Cun Pe »o Fnadusad; 
Cum ojbpe a Seanad; or, 
Cur Da a Zpaduzad ; 
Cum obayn 4 Seanad. 


_ § 262, Ous, 1—The active participle governs the geni- 
tive ; as, 


to 
ih] 
eo 
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{lz deanad oybpte, doing work ; 

Lz ZrasuZad De, loving God ; 

Jap vdeanad copuyr, after performing a 
Journey. 


Ons. 2.—Before the infinitive or participle, the geu. case 
of the personal pronoun is the more common ; as, 


Le - a” Snadugad, te order to love (a) him; 
Le v-a 5padused, in order to love (a) her ; 
"Sa Fnadusav, loving him; 

DD & Bpasusad, loviig her. 


Literally, at his (4) loving; at (her) loving; a, Ais, aspirates the initial 
or first letter of the infimtive mood; a, her, does not; a, their, ceuses 
eclipsis. 

The difference in sound leads the hearer to know their respective mean- 
ings. 

P Nome The two foregoing idioms in Gaelic are founded on the sub 
stantival character of verls—a principle which is true in all languages, and 
which is well explained in the following words of Professor Latham, in his 
work, The English Language, p. 290: “ A noun is a word capable of declen- 
sion only. A verb is a word capable of declension and conjugation also. .... 
The infinite mood has the declension of a noun substantive. Verbs of lan- 
guages, in general, are as naturally declinable as nouns.” 

If the learner ask, then, why do the infinite active and the active parti- 
ciple govern in Gaelic the genitive case of nouns immediaiely following them, 
ih» reason is, because they are verbal xowzs, and therefore come under the 
rule, ‘ the latter of two nouns,” &c.—p. 202, § 224. 


§ 263. After verbs passive, the noun is in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, Dancap ole ayn, evil ts dune to him; cujyprap 
ceyre opm, @ question is put to me. 


Ole, evil, and cejre (keshth), @ question, are nominatives. 


§ 264. Observe, however, that the personal pronouns, 
particularly those of the second and third person singular 
and third plural, are in the secondary or affected form ; as, 
molzapt “ jad,” they are praised; buayleapn cu, you are 
beaten; buaylean @ (or j, she), he is beaten; busleap. ppp 
(or 1b), we or you are beaten, 

2Né, Z, rinn and r1b, the first person singular and the first and second 


person plural, are in the primary form; éu, second person singular, &, he, j, 
she, \ad, they, are found in the secondary form after verbs passive. 
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§ 265, The Nominative and not the Accusative Case of the Per- 
sonal Pronouns follows Verbs pussive. 


Reasons for this opinion.—For a long time, the case of the personal 
pronoun in these positions was regarded as an accusative, because of its 
aspirated or accusative character. Dr. O’Donovan, treating this subject, 
writes: “(In Latin and most other languages, when a verb active is turned 
into the passive, the accusative of the verb active becomes the nomi- 
native of the verb passive ; but in the Irish, the accusative still retains its 
form and position; thus, buajt pan, strike them, and buajlrean jan, let 
them be struck ; jad has the same form and position, and some have thought 
that it is the accusative case, governed by buarlzeatt, like the accusative after 
the Latin impersonal verbs ; as, oportet me."—Irish Grammar, pp. 183-4. 

And Zeiiss appears to have held the same views: “ Vix dubium est quin 
ia vetusta lingua Celtica, per verbi passivi tempora, etiam exstiterit oimmiuin 
personarum flexio, eo fere modo, ut in serie verborum deponentium. Sed 
evenit ex usu flexionis impersonaiis, inde quod persona prima et secunda 
utriusque numeri etiam signiticari poterant per tertiam personam numeri sin- 
gularis, infigendis tantummodo pronominibus hujus vel illius person, ut 
perierint preter hanc cetera persone, quarum vix rudera quadam adhuc ex- 
tant....in vetusta Hibernica etiam tert persone pluralis usus est adhuc 
irequens et communis '’—Liver iii., p. 463. 

The pronouns éu, é, }, 740, after verbs passive are nominatives, hut nomi- 
natives, it is true, in the aspirated or secondary state; for, as has been shown 
in chap. iv., pp. 90-1, § 88, 89, iis nominative case as well as zu, and é i.e., 
je, j-2e., t13 fT, aspirated, loses its force as a consonant (see note, p. 91).) 

lt is plain that da, é, 7, 40, are nominatives—first, from the imnediate 
connexion in sense, as subject, which the pronoun makes with the verb; 
secondly, from analogy, for if mé, rn, rib, be nominatives to the verh, so 
ought ou, é, }A0, for a similar reason; thirdly, there are many instances ia 
which, beyond all dispute, gu, é, and 14> are nominatives; v.g.,An 2jcael a 
ninne €? was it Michael who did il? Nj “b-6," ie, o1 fe, not he; cra 
tinne &? jan ran. Now ¢é, or 6, and yan-ran seem, plainly enough, in these 
and similar answers to be in the nominative case, and therefore mere aspira- 
tion atter a verb in the passive voice does not undo their character as nomi- 
Laiives. 


Wo mtmnojn ! 
1 
'S] DIAS Seal na pmean f, 
Ir bIBé dear na pub-cneab 7, 
"S] plannda b’ Feann meq fy 
le h-amaptc no pal! 


Nn 
*S{ mo éurle, 'r} mo qin 7, 
Wy 7 oLAE ya n-fibal clumpa j, 
Ir patna anny an fxuace j 
Gop noolars azur cars? 
She’s the white flow’r of the berry, 
She’s the bright bloom of the cl.eiry, 
She’s the noblest, fairest maiden 
That ever saw the day | 
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She’s my pulse! my love ! my pleasure! 
She's the apple’s sweet bloom-treasure, 
There is summer in her presence 
‘Tween Christmas and the May! 
ZF” {in these stanzas is nominative case. 
The folowing from Hardiman’s collection is like the foregoing : 
2lon ra m-bayle fo cS an Cujlfionn ap an mapgpean bess 
mumce, 
'Sj an buinnedn tine 7, v’a Be ae ]e Im edn Tm7A1b, 
*Sf mo feane 7, ’r] mo nin jf, ’r 7 Avnrace mo fal j, 
Sf ramps ann pa bepuacs j, pd] nodlary a'r c4qT5. 
Trish Minstrelsy, vol. i, p. 274. 


The personal pronouns coming after ba, was, take the objective forni, 
which are only aspirated nominatives; as, bué cu, and not bud cu; bus fe 
or é, and not bud ré, It appears that after bus, the aspirated nom. te, +), 
7/40, and not é, f, jad, ought to be employed (see Easy Lessons, pp. 39, 40). 

$ 266. Do, did, may, can, will, shall, when denoting 
time, are expressed in Irish as in French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, by the termination which the verb assumes in 
each respective tense ; as I do love, 5paduy3yjm ; L will love, 
gyeaddcéan; [would love, 5padoctaynn. 

When denoting action, power, ability, resolution, wish, 
are rendered by déanaym, I do, or make ; jp coyl lyom, or 

r man tom, I wish; 715 low, I can; yp ¢éyorp Yom, I 
am able ; or péadaym, Lam able; cayeeys me, L must. 

§ 257. The continuative form of the active or passive voice, such as, [ 
am striking, I am being struck, is expressed in Insh by the different persons 
of the verb tam with the present participle; as, ca an clos ’5 a bualas, 
the clock is striking, corresponding to the Saxon form, a-striking. 

In sentences of this kind, do, contrary to strict etymological propriety, is 
in much use instead of the particle «15; as, 


TA po v's bualas, if is a-threshing ; 
CTS re v’a CalSeas, if 2s @ winnowing. 
Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. i., p. 30. 
Fao, Banna na Z-caob 7p an Za0e d "A bozA8, 
Under the leaves of the boughs, and tossed by the wind. 
Lbid, vol. i, p. 146. 
Oss.—He és loved, is translated snaduyztan 76, and also ca ré 5nas- 
uigée. The former denotes a continuance of action; the latter a complete 
action. 


§ 268. A verb in the infinitive mood depends for its 
government on some other verb going before, on a noun, or 
on an adjective ; as, 
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“Sur cuz so comamnle ¢éirceacc’ le nea Slop,” 
And counselled him to heed his voice. 
Irish Homer, b. i., 1. 32. 
“Tp coin na poréize Zleur, c@ ’n tnay5 ’nna lujse, 
7S o yeolta rRaojlead 'bayle leyp An 5A08.” 
Id, b. i, 1. 79. 

§ 269. Oss.—The sign (a or do) of the infinitive mood is omitted in Irish 
after verbs of commanding, exhorting, ordering, and the like, and after the pro- 
nouns ora vowel sound; as, azur ap An caAlam do Gus an ciZcarina Da am 
56 uyle cnan “ par,” and out of the earth the Lord God made every tree grow. 

O'Donovan says: “ When the governed verb is one expressing motion or 
gesture, which does not govern an accusative, the sign bo is never prefixed; 
as, Dtibaine Té Lom oul 50 Concayg, he told me to go to Cork.’—Irish 
Grammar, p. 387. 

§ 270. When a purpose or end is to be expressed, the infinite mood is 
sometimes preceded, like verbs in Italian, or French, by a preposition ; such 
as, cum—pour (French)=for=per (Italian); le, with, or with the intention 
of ATT, on. 

Ylér feud ms “TA ead naomes appt bre “le ASA,” 
But try is there any person of divine knowledge fo be found. 
Trish Homer, b. i., 1. 80. 

Le 5nsdugas—=pour aimer=¢o love. 

Oss.—le, with, preceding the infinitive mood active, gives it a passive 
meaning, as in the words le ¢45ayl, fo be found, in the line just quoted from 
the first book of the frisk Homer. This idiomatic trait should be noted by 
the student. 

le, going before the infinitive in this way, comes after the verb /o de, vo 
bet; as, TA An obam te déanas, the work is to be done; 6] an obaypt le 
deanad, the work was to be done. 


§ 271. If the infinitive mood is taken substantively, it is 
governed in the genitive case by the prepositions cum, 0’ 
err, jap, nem, &e., as a noun would; as, cum a planuysée, 
for their salvation, or for saving them. 


(€e The infinite mood is the nom. case to a verb, or the objective case 
on a verb active, influenced as a noun would be if in the same situation; as, 
Do wolad ny ey5m, ’r cam cabaype dure, nf coin, 
To praise you is not needed, to disparage you is not meet. 
Trish Homer, book iv., 1. 411. 
§ 272. The nominative absolute in English, or ablative absolute in Latin, 
is translated into Irish by the dafive case of the noun coming after the infi- 
nitive of the verb * to be,” governed by ayn, on; 
Example type beyé do’n cronort Yonman ley an rluas,” 
The assembly being filled with the multitude. 
Tbid., b. i, 1. 74. 
“ Seanndo Numrionn ain bepa5bayl Eyneany ov,” 
Geiald Nugent, on leaving Ireland. 
Trish Minstrelsy, vol. ii., p. 226. 


to 
bo 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ADVERBS. 


273. Adverbs are placed nearest the words whose 
ence they modify; as, ryubal “50 beo,” walk quickly 
(pr. shoo-il) ; capp ‘50 lus,” come speedily. 


They are placed therefore immediately after the verb. 

Quite unlike adverbs in English, they cannot in Irish, according to idiom, 
be placed between the verb cajm and the past participle; as, he was very 
much praised, bj re motes 50 h-an-mon, and not 6] ré 50 h-an-dn motza. 

§ 274. Adverbs beginning with a vowel, in coming after the assertive verb 
i, bud, are, in many instances, distinguished from the adjectives from which 
they are derived, by taking the aspirate h prefixed; as, b’ otc an fean 6, 
he was a bad man; ole, the adjective, has no aspirate prefixed; but if a 
person say, he did it dad/y,he must put an } before otc; thus, bus h-ole 
po ny3ne ré &; b’ an-mayé an pean 6, he was a very good man; bus 
© hean-inazé” do labam ré, he spoke very well; b’aojbinn an Uv 6, if was 
a delightful day; bud h-sojbin do Esqntie rj, she sang delightfully. It is 
said above, “in many instances,” since the remark does not hold true in all 
cases; for in speaking of a subject of the feminine gender, the aspirate h is 
employed before the adjective; as, she was a young, handsome woman, ba 
* h-65,” lam, an bean 7. 

See Etymology, ¢. viii., p. 152, 160; also § 207, p. 182. 


§ 275. Peculiar use of the Negative Adverb in Irish. 


“Tt is worth the learner’s attention to observe a feature peculiar in some 
measure to the character of the native lrish people, as reflected in the mirror 
of their language. The positive worth or merit of an object is expressed not 
unusually by asserting that it does not possess qualities of an opposite cha- 
racter. It is true that many examples of this style are found in the inspired 
writings, and that itis not uncommon with other people; yet amongst the Irish 
the use of this peculiarity of expression is, very striking.”—From Easy Lessons, 
Part IV.,p. 301. Third edition; Dublin—Mullany. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS. 


§ 276. All the simple prepositions govern the dative 
case. 

§ 277. All the compound prepositions 
tive (because radically they are nouns). 


govern the geni- 
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tay Some grammatians have taught that e)>1n, dctween, governs the 
accusative. 

My observations on the written and spoken Irish for the last ten years, 
have tended to prove the contrary (see in § 265, the quotation from the song, 
won ra w-bajle ro, &c., second line). 

Sy) An buynnean qr ume 7 o's b-geyeym “ epdin mayb.” 

“ 2)na1b” is the dative case on cydin. 

“EDN Mac azar wyacy aZur pean.” 
M.S. Irish. 

§ 278. Ons.—%on, or yy, signifying fowards (like éum, 
towards, for the purpose of), governs the genitive ease 
(passim in the writings of Dr. MacHale.) 

*,* O, le. ne, and tne, take n when going before any of the possessives 
a, hissy a, her; a, their; Aan, our; and l) commoniy before words whose 


first letter is a vowel; as, le nea mac, with Ais son; le n-w mac. with Aer 
son; le b-cagla, with fear; te Yeajngyo, with silver; le leon, with gold. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§ 279. Conjunctions have the same connecting power in 
Gaelic agin other languages (see all that has been written 
eoncerning them in Etymology). 

Oss.— Wp, a5up, written ’sup and ’r, and—like the 
Latin “ac,” and, has the meaning of “ as.” E7x.—caym *¢ €0” 
maye azup 15 tom, Lamas well as Lean be. Co and 
o5urs=as and as in corresponding clauses of a sentence, 

The English ‘than,’ Latin “quam,” after the compa- 
rative, is expressed in Irish by ’ps, or jona (see pp. 165, 
168, Etymology. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 280. In addressing a person or thing, the vocative 
ease is employed; as, « T5Zeapya, O Lord; » tie vs 
Z-cumann, son of my affvctions. 

Marz, woe, takes the dative case; as, mans oam. woe tome. Tnuaty 
monuasynt, mo naine, and the like, expressive of pity, are nothing more thea 
nouns, forming with the verb jr, expressed or understood, short sentences, 
which agreeably to their meaning, take a nominative or a dative case; as, m0 
nate cul fy! (or) thou aré my shame! yy cpaas Yor ou! pity! (thou aré 
to me a pity!) 


to 
wo 
eo] 
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PART IV.—PROSODY 
CHAPTER I. 


§ 281. Prosody—derived from zpos, to, &37, @ song, an 
ode~—treats of the laws of harmony in metrical composi- 
tion, 


Its end is twofold—to direct the harmony of articulate sounds, and to 
adjust words according to the measure of their rhythmical combiuation, 

§ 282. To direct the harmony of articulate sounds is called Orthoépy, 
from dpG0dmeia,—op8ds, riyht, and émela, speaking, éros, a word; to adjust the 
measure of their rhythmical combination is calied Versification. 

Prosody is, therefore, divided into Orthoépy and Versification. 


§ 283. Orthoépy regards correct pronunciation not only 
of letters and syllables, but also of terms. 


In chap. i., Etymology, pp. 12, 27, directions have been given for the 
proper pronunciation of vowels, consonants, and syllables. 


§ 284. Proper pronunciation of words of two or more 
syllables is regulated by the usage of the learned and ir- 
telligent who speak the language, or by some standard 
authority agreed to by the majority of the nation whose 
language it is. 


The pronunciation of a word of two syllables or wore, is regulated by 
accent and quantity. 


§ 285. Accent is a stress of voice laid on a certain 
syllable. 


Accent is twofold, primary and secondary. Words of one syllable can 
have no accent; words of two syllables have the primary accent only. 
Words of three or more syllables may have the primary and secondary accent. 
As a general rule, the primary accent in Irish is on the firsé syllable. 

Oss.—In Connaught, Irish speakers always accent the first syllable; in 
Munster, the second, his difference in accentuating, causes the verse of 
Connaught poets to appear harsh to the people of Munster, and vice versa. 
The written language is not in any way affected by this difference in the pro- 
nunciation of the Irish-speaking people of the two provinces. In conversation, 
however, one readily perceives the dissimilarity. It must be said, that really 
this difference is far less than many persons who know not the people nur 
their language have pronounced it to be. Two Frenchmen, say from the bor- 
ders of the Seine, and the banks of the Garronne, would have greater difficulty 
in wnutually interchanging thought in their own language, than a native of 
Munster and Connaught would in their native Irish tongue, 
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§ 286. Quantity is the time occupied in pronouncing a syllable: it is long 
or short. A syllable is long when the stress is on the vowel; short, when 
cn the consonant. 


(1) When followed by 6 (asp.) or 5 (asp.) ; as, 
pad (pr. raw), @ saying ; 15 (ree), @ king ; 
ros (sdh), happiness; a3, gets wd, a 
thing; ud, juice; beannuys, bless; £44, 
a prophet; y13 (shee), a fuiry. 

§ 287. (2) In written language when marked with 

A syllable the grave accent; as, bay, a@ boat; dl, 

is long drinking; St, gold; ap, slaughter; 4%, 
luck. : 

(3) The endings 4n, jn, 63, expressive of 
smallness, youthfulness, &¢.; as, caran, @ 
path; yujypd5, a lark: see the long diph- 
thongs, p. 23; and the triphthongs, p. 26. 


Ops.—Every long syllable is not an accented syllable. 


(1) Whenever, as a general rule, it follows an 
g 288 accented syllable. 
A colable (2) When a double consonant follows the 
J vowel; as, copyt, @ crane—a few words ex- 
cepted ; as, bayyt, top ; peapip, betéer. 
(3) See the short diphthongs. 


is short 


Derivative words follow the accentuation of those from 
which they are derived. 


Nore.—The art of making a proper use of pauses, emphasis, and tone or 
sntonation is called elocution. 
*,* The foregoing explanations regard Irish, whether in prose or verse. 


CHAPTER II. 


VERSIFICATION. 


§ 289. Versification means verse making. 

Ferse is a measured arrangement of words. 

It is of two kinds—blank verse and rhyme. 

§ 290. 4 verse is one line of poetry. 

§ 291. Rhyme is applied to verse which ends in syllables of the same 
sound. Blank verse is devoid of sameness of sound in the final syllable. 

§ 292. Rhythm lends to poetry and to prose the charms arising from 
rightly adjusted sound. 
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§ 293. Metre is the recurrence within certain intervals of syllables simi- 
larly affected in the same line. 

Notge.—Rhyme and rhythm differ very much. Rhyme regards the same 
sound in the final syllable; rhythm, the movement by regularly occurring 
accents. 

“Rhythm or cadence is the simplest combination—the lowest measure 
by which evident order can be given to the sound of either music or speech” — 
Mitford. 

Rhythm differs even from metre. Rhythm is proportion applied to any 
motion whatever; metre, proportion applied to syllables in a line. 

Rhythm is derived from the Greek prluds, @ measured mation, from fue, to 
run; Irish, né. ¢o run; rhyme, from the Irish njm, count; or the Anglo- 
Saxon rim, to number. Kin), count ; is even still in use amongst the people ; 
as, nfl ty) ley, there is no counting with kim, no standing him. 

“3 294. The same kind of stress, or the same lengthening of a syllable, 
may occur in every second or third syllable. The number of such, inclusively, 
from one emphatic syllable to another, is called a measure. If it happens on 
each alternate syllable, the measure is dissyllabic; if on every third, it is 
trisyllabic. Two or more syllables constituting a measure is called a foot. 

§ 295. A couplet consists of two lines; a distich, the same; a hemestich 
is half a verse; a stanza or stave, a number of verses forming a regular divi- 
sion of a poem or song; a stréphé, the same as a stanza. 


§ 296. Certain Essential Properties of Verse. 
In reading a verse, one can note the phonetic accordance with which two 
or more words in the line begin or end. 
A phonetic agreement, or a similarity of articulation in the deginning of 
two or more words in a verse is called alliieration ; a like agreement at the 
end is called assonance. 


§ 297. Alliteration (from ad, to, and litera, a letter), re- 
quires that two or more words in a verse begin with the 
same articulate sound. 

As, from Lord Byron, 


“The bay 
Receives the prow, and proudly spurns the spray.” 


Prow, and prou in proudly form an alliteration ; spurns and spray are alli- 
terative. 


§ 248. Assonance (from assono, to correspond to by 
sound), requires that a certain number of words end with 
a similar articulation. 


All rhymes, perfect and imperfect, form assonant metres. 

Nors.—Alliteration and sometimes assonance are employed in prose 
writings as an ornament. “ Alliteration as an ornament must be distinguished 
from alliteration as an essential quality of metre.” 

fs" Showy writers are very fond of alliteration. A moderate use of it 
renders prose writing very agreeable. But to sacrifice sense to sound, which 


is not uncommon with young and vain writers, is a sign of silliness and sclf- 
sufficiency, 
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§ 299. Various kinds of Accented Metre. 


Again, in reading a line of poetry one can note the ac- 
eented syllables. 


In dissyllabic measures the accent falls on the first syllable or on the 
second; as, 
ets oe a. G6 where | gléry | waits thee. 
Dissyllabie. { b. The harp | that duce | through Té | ra’s halls. 
In trisyllabic measure it falison the first syllable, on the second, or third ; 
as, 
ce. Préudly the | néte of the | triimpet is | sounding. 
Trisyllabic. 3 d. Remember | the gidries | of Brian | the Brave. 
e. At the clése | of the day | when the ham | let is still 


Ons. 1.—The dissyllabic measures are more usual than the trisyllabic. 
Ops. 2.—Of the two forms of dissyllabic, the second is the commoner. 
Oss. 3.—Of the trisyllabic, the first form (¢) is the least common. 


§ 800. Nomenclature of Modern Metre. 


1, Octosyllabics, or cight syllable metre, with the aceent 
on the second syllable; as, 


The harp that duce thréugh Tara's hiils. 
Melodies, by Thomas Moore. 
The way was léng, the wind was céid. 
Lay of the Lust Minstre?, 
by Sur Waiter Scott, 
2. Hervics—ten syllables, or five feet of the same; the accent on the 
second syllable. Blank Verse—heroics without rhyme. 
3. Etegiacs—heroics in four-line stanzas, with alternate rhymes. 
4. Rhyme royal—seven lines of heroics, with five lines having either alter- 
nate or periodic rhymes. and the two last lines successive rhymes. 
5. Oltava rina, or eight lines of heroics, employed in narrative poetry. 
The first six rhyme alternately, the last two in succession. 
7. Spenseriau stanza —eight lines of heroics, like the foregoing, but closcd 
by an A\exandrine. 
8. Alexrandrines —twelve syllables of the dissyllabic (class 4). 
9. Service metre—fourteen syllables of this same measure (4). 
10, Ballad metre is service metre divided in twain; it consists of stanzas 
of four lines—the first and third lines have eight syllables, the second and 
fourth, six, with alternate rhymes ; as, 


Thus freédom néw so séldom wakes, 
The uly thréb she givés, 
Is whén some héart indignant breaks, 
To s}.dw that still she lives ! 
a> In trisyllabic measure, a dissyllabic foot is introduced; as, 
Proudly the | ndte of the | trémpet is | sovinding. 
The line closes with a dissyllabic foot. 


bo 
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Ons.—Although one measure predominates, it is rarely unmixed. 
Note.—The different species of accented verse now in use, are pointed 

out in the two foregoing paragraphs. 


§ 801. The Metricul System founded on Accent differs widely fron 
that founded on Quantity. 


“ Accent and quantity differ,” says Latham, “and the metrical systems 
founded on them.” 

(a) With metres founded on quantity, accent is combined; but with 
those founded on accent, guantity 1s not combined. 

(4) On this account Latin and Greek poetry, even to peonle of this 
country who read it chiefly according to accent, sounds cuphomous. 

{e) The ancients of Greece and Kome read their poetry ina manner quite 
unknown to moderns. They expressed the quantity and the accent perhaps 
in a kind of mosical strain, much in the same manner that the Jews read the 
Sacred Scriptures, or religions in the Catholic Church recite the psalms. 

(d) Accented verse cannot, properly speaking, be read according to 
quantity. 

“ Certain classical feet have no English equivalents’—Latham, p. 515. 

“No English measure can have either more or less than one accented 
syllable — Ibid. 

On this account the learner now sees why, in the foregoing paragraphs, no 
mention is made of Greek or Latin measures, Jambus, Trochee, Spondee, 
Dactyl or Anapest. 

§ 302. Tie Irish language, however. in the plastic hands of poets like His 
Grace the Most Rev. John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, has been moulded 
into all the graceful varieties of which accented metre is capable. 


Example of a. 
Teqs Moor n5e1bein Sne-tuac, 
"S cpac bezdsr vd? néim ‘54 Lan-luas, 
For onm cuymneac bf, 
Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fame elates thee. 
Ob! still remember me. 


Example of b. 
THE TARP THAT ONCE THOROUGH TARA’S TALLS, 


be 
wn cnusc, 00 reap enf Eallayo ’n 15 
Ws BZacée ceolsa bron’, 
Tan ballads Teana nor ’nn A lure 
Ran peanran ceo, no monn: 
Man po cA %y coam, dua cans, pao: eco, 
Ta Pooh, ros élu paop fuans 
wr cposée, ‘Fancurs, moles ceo, 
Ry ainyZeann pad 50 buan. 
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iW 

Hy ctuncan enue na Teamna cpeun 

Mears cruypnuZad ban, nd pas, 
Orn, FUagnana 7 bej|e Feacta, fFacn, 

Fuap bryce tead ’pa neordte! 
Map yao do ’y cepsompaée, ’T aya ens 

wk odrzéan f zo cee, 
Yléc ’yusyn A bryrcaqt cpoyse 75 a énasad, 

25 -ortrdZads 7 bess Leo. 

Trish Melodies, by Dr. MacHale. 


Example of ¢. 


if 


Ta binn Zué an adayne 50 Flénaé a F4imnuZas, 

_ Bur FAmM-cat A pfneads 50 V-ano ayn an Zack; 

Tap lod Supls cd ’n cneun lavé Zo luaéwan a leqmnugae 

25 na pluagca 'N5lean c-Sawayp & de]FNWZIS Zan 3Ie- 

Sjor 6 ae rlepb 50 bed, 
"Tneun-E]N Nac ceyepas Fleo 

Voureys1s pac] Slar-briac bun nZa7p5ise slops Russ 
Duanaée Zur Zalozlayée 
DelpniZs Zo claon A753 cas, 

Susp ¢o bupt n-ojl-cp!—Uy Somnayll Aba. 


We 


Feué Us Wall, 1546 na brad, Cum cabain 4 claonas, 
Le mop-pluad sairsjore, Sur coZa nav b-Feadann, 
Ta mjle ead bund ‘200 a poyM-nany a Tfnead 
Fao, na mapcarzib o’n Zecluan a b-payl ppud banja ann, 
S? onda sn cnoloe bejoear Fann, 
Fao] TRAE A Colajd lean’, 
BES Zeup-bpon am oamay, jad-rein by Zan cnuss, 
Nua clujopap aq 7p Zapn-zleo 
ISanaée AI AN c-rjoean teo 
U Lpuytuzan cun vjopaleajp Up Domnall Aba, 


Mm 


To 'y facléu smn Dearmuyy 415 Alllead 50 yaccnac, 
"S 60 jolMa Zan Edsla a PZMAe Ayn an Mazz; 
Ta'n PHONAE AIP PMaymeea A Faynne FO caoenac, 
Hy’ oune le bagZayne arp, beo arp an faye! 
Far’ ujle lan 50 ceann, 
Tusas-éas ‘Hur paobnaé-lann, 
TOR onta crom-doZAlcar ceans agur luaé 
Deyo Ada cpaysreac-rZeul, 
lyn Syl Clay pa Baél, 
S* am tneuy-clan Uy Conall, Uy Domnayll Abe. 
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1M. 
"Sé 'n gjon-ceane c& Clan Conayll, corayne éo cojlreac, 
Na ceallaige ’p "pa Yeatcoi’ ca Anra d’ an 5-cpojse, 
TA lons AG nama ona ban-parad furlcesé, 
Le laran 4 deceqnte cAé poplpead ’meadon ofbce 
*Suar, la saé lacd, man rq, 
'N 5-c1a9 Bled, by aZa75 N91, 
2 clan Conall oyp alleneancman goo} bus, 
Stinjugae an Sacra reatl, 
Thom buys ltiba clay na nFaél, 
dual ga bun slar-cin U1 Domoartl wba. 
Song—O'Donnant AbG—O’ Donnell Abii. 


Translated by a Maynooth Student. 
Example of d. 


Thira stanza of the song by Moore—Remember the glories of Brian the 
Brave. 


Forget not our wounded companions who stood 
In the day of distress by our side; 
While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood, 
They stirred not. but conquered and died ! 
The sun, that now blesses our arms with his light, 
Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain. 
Oh! let him not biush when he leaves us to night, 
To find that they fell there ia vain! 


Na veanmaoas na co-lacéna olive, tu5 col 
Beye parcusgée Zo calmaé ’ray 5leo5 
Bye by caonac sn Zleanna neans le y-a b-fuyl, 
Hion teianan, Acc tuycanan nei clos. 
Ao gntan, A cay? An Prollrjusad, do Conazne Jad ’HA lupse 
Shn bamreacarb Orpuyee pa lan, 
Na bf6a6 rmay am, na bpac-bndjn A noée 475 dul paor, 
Fa 5un tujcanart san cucpigad ’ran an. 
Translation by Dr, MacHule. 


Another Example of d. 
THE EXILE OF ERIN. 


I 
do baime éum an cua pean deopays 6 Ejnyon, 
bj" n onten Ams lom-culayd puan azur com; 
Qn A tin tux ré corns WZ muryjn ayy emis, 
Du’ priibal caoh se Enoje o’fa5 na Facta po-lom. 
2m neule Zeal na waipne bf a pile 415 Faine, 
Vj 415 ens Ean Cirynn—bean.ndan Ha mapa, 
Yn Ac Ann a necoizan é ry a e.cuy 1é ror ame, 
Do Tm bjno-panca a Eineant 50 bnoc. 
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Tle 

Oc! yr cnuad @ mo Ear Faoy anfo3, a dotiracc, 

ts 40 yond Tran yas 50 puAMNAd ’yN A Abe; 
Weer aZam-ra ml compe 6 ocpur ap Zuarrer, 

Ao Eeac, no m+ Ej yey nj fercrad a coiwée, 
Wj felcrao a copsee oa Zleanca ar ga 1ZdS% 
2lon 4 BecaEnayt mo Finrean a rdaosal a’y a m-heata, 
Ao enujs éacyy yj Epoinran 50 h-euy le na we-hiaca, 

7S wy bualran rua bing-ceolca Cyneany 50 bac. 


MWe 
Cine, wo tin cain, 51 créyZée 50 b-somlan, 

fog mo ayrling’ oy yagaim do alan 50 de6, 

Bec, ranacin | "guano vupaim, Taj a bepAd WAye aint 
Te achat, 

Wiz emuainead ain mo muynzyn oaé Fererad njor md. 
beFail ré “op nan dam, a Eneamurg Epuapo FeAs WO TAZA], 
bere ain ar ann mo é)3 "én 5an doéan yo baojZat, 

Fajce a 3-cujnpaio onm clan my’ atan a’y myo Jacql? 

Dreuz ryad le mo éorayor yo wm’ Caojncab tayo beo. 


yu. 
Donar yo ee bf 41% cowl Zlap an d-cné15A0? 
Denfupaca an dao ph a tuycyy ’pa ensd F 
Ca b-gujl m’ atam ’p mo wacayn bj ’5-comujbe 4 bnese 
BuZa6 
ome eyo’ ca bepuyl rf, mo ceqle a’p mo Znas? 
O6! yr dub cA Mo Enopbe ’reqh Fav] amHAn 415 crite, 
Fa 5n46 tab’ic do ’son yonmur Co luad Wan a yee, 
TA veda 092 Fale Ay5 TITIM Man cycT. 
YWée pan. ¢! 9) laps’ foéayo mo cpesré a’¢ mo cas, 


uu 

Bo vejpte mo fFaogayl a'r mo beaks anpdcays, 

Mo feane Zeay ont, Emme, 4 Hnaougm Ean coca 
Ugzao-ra c& beannacs JP deTZONAIZE do sedpajse, 

MU ojn Sil mo Form, & Eye 50 brisé. 
Bd fm Zée vo Sybinveaé a’p na neona A Fl ré, 
Dysa8 bE ay de Soncayb glar-yyo rt ip mire, 
Molea Zo pay c& a5 Fyse nfor ojlre, 

me, mo majnnjn! Ejne 50 bac! 


Translated hy the Rev. James Casey C.C., Sligo, Diocese of Elphin 


while he had been a student of Maynooth, March, 1556. 


In the first edition of the Grammar it bas been remarked in regard to this 
song that it was a translation and not the original; and that of course, the 
writer did not in any way inlerfere with the rival claims of our countryman, 
George Nugent Reynolds, and Mr. Campbell, The version differs from that 
furnished by Collins—which is iu blank verse. 

§ 303. The following beautiful hymn, Jesu dulcis memoria, composed by St, 
Bernard, and sung by the Church in the office of the Sacred Nome, has been 
translated into Insh verse of the same metre as the original by the author. 
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The translation is very literal, yet idiomatic. preserving the dignity, simpli- 
city, and beauty of the Latin hymn, together with that necessary elegance— 
in urder to be a snitable translation—its capability of being adapted to the 


same musical notes: 


Jesu duleis memoria, 
Dans vera cordis gandia, 
Sed super mel, et omnia, 
Ejus dulcis presentia. 


Nil canitur suavius, 
Nil auditur jucundius, 
Nii cogiatur duleius, 
Quam Jesus Dei Fijius. 


Jesu spes pcenitentibus, 
Quam pius es petentibus ! 
Quam honus te queerentibi 3! 
Sed quid invenientibus ? 


Nec lingua valet dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere ; 

Expertus potest credere, 
Quid sit Jesum diligere. 


Sis, Jesu, nostrum gandium, 

Qui es futurus premiun, 

Sit, nostra in te giorta, 

Per cuncta semper secu a. 
Amen, 


Suasyne lynn, lors, theamnuseds av cose 
DBnonnar onajnn pjon-soibaar cnojse 5 
Ylés can mil ar 326 urle ne, 

Ta éujpeaée cays lor annr a c-rli5e. 


Ny cluncean ceol for lune, 

Hy) cajntean rocar ir binne, 

Bue ap éno se np o15 6 Sure, 

Wan sany ruane Mic TE na cnurne. 


Jora scdécur luéz An Zeun-cropse, 

Hac dil do’n dream cA ons a "blaoys? 
Nas ppal don cé ca dG long ra t-rlge 
dléz eyroe rey, do fellb A 5-cnoybe ? 


Wf pGioin le ceanga a lad, 
Hy réeimim le ley a clods 

"S 415 An dupe DASA A cA, 
Cad © Frsi 01 sO Topas A MAS. 


fora, ir tu at luad-3arn, 

Yn pera annra teraogal ejle, cpm; 

Yn q5Zloyn b18AS roNNADd-TA, A nan, 

Tné pAavsal na pAozal, 50 buan, 
shyen. 


An Example of Accented Hersie Metre, from the Trish Tliad by Dry 


3ln ceud 


MacHale. 


leaban de 70 flan. 


Dnué Acyl, réyn, 13 néamda, *5ur buan fens, 
Aleut mye Pew, an ZayrgZiwerc cemredc, Fan5, 
Do reap end Fluag nA HBneuy com leug a’r an, 


"So? 


£45 mOonan lLacéna cneuy, no luad an Un, 


Rab n-ablars rujizeac, rnacéta ayn v B-reun, 
Wy5 maonayb rean5a, ’r fagzayb RonTac, Feun, 


Dus ’p’ oSn pnéin cola lob 50 d-Tyocpad an 


e 


O Gua cum imp eeu ’r plare os nSneus. 
*Ceolnawe An byrnir, cnachr5aoyl, ve na Deas, 

Ce 'n neaé vo cronranaid Sleo o'n telnuyg an cna? 

Do PRAop mac lonnad lob vA Zaete tec, 

Bur feol 50 nfgace an bay na rluaince beo: 

Man Zeall ain djmear djbljZ cuz an mS . 


Wa fazane pao 


AS 


veanc an leun 540 13 ft, 


this ceacs 50 5/5 ’y 50 b-obAn sin 4 long. 
Man vjogalear ceans ayn Ceanpane ualleac, bomb, 
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Cam lujnze na nBneas, do spall an pagan rary 
le cabancay cnom ’sur reore Ann 506 lay; 
Wan b) plears cnaob, bjs gilize am a éean, 
Sup bacull Sin, 50aé-Hnaca Pheuba ceann: 
Do Sus An rluss 50 léin, aécs por 50 buan, 
Buys ofr clain wlyenjse, caoirys And na luan, 


§ 304. There are some few who imagine that the foregoing and similar 
specimens are not real Irish poetry, because not fashioned according to the 
rules of the ancient Irish grammarians. ‘The excellence of the specimens, and 
their exact conformity with the requirements of the accented measure is suf- 
ficient answer. Still we shall give authority to support this truth. 

“ Poetry,” says Lord Macaulay in his essay on Moore's life of Lord Byron, 
“as the most acute of human beings, Aristotle, said, more than two 
thousand years ago, is ‘imitation.’ It is the imitation of nature, and the more 
closely it approaches that great pattern, the more perfect it becomes,” 

“The heart of man,” continues the celebrated author, “is the province 
of poetry, and of poetry alone.” And can the heart of man be governed by 
any unsentimental regulations—no matter how fixed, or how ancient soever ? 
Why then have poetry, whose province is the heart, fitted and trimmed out 
by rules which have no foundation in nature, nor in those principles by 
which the movements of the heart are often more or less regulated? Hence, 
“an art essentially imitative,” says the same writer, “ought not, surely, to 
he subjected to rules which tend to make its imitation less perfect than they 
would otherwise be ; and those who obey such rules ought to be called—not 
correct, but incorrect writers.” 


*“ You who would dull the poet's fire 
With learning of the schools, 
Gay fancy’s feet with fetters’s tire, 
And give to genius rules ; 
lad hounteous uature’s counsel hung 
Upon your will severe, 
Tom Moore had ne’er green Erin sung, 
Nor Burns the banks of Avr. 
O’erawed, | ween, 
Both bards had heen, 
Nor dared to strike the simple lute, 
In your majestic presence mute.” 
Poems and Lays by Gerald Griffin, p. 123. 
Dublin, Duty. 


The principles of versification, which is founded on accent, have been 
thus briefly yet fully explained in the two preceding chapters. 
jon to be drawn from the theory, reasons, and examp!es 
furnished is, that Irish, in aecented meére, is at least as rhythmical and eupho- 
nious as English, French, or Italian. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


VERSIFICATION AS PRACTISED BY THE IRISH BARDS. 


§ 305. Every scholar who has read Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and any of the 
European languages, knows that the phonetic framework in which the poetry 
of a people is usually fashioned, differs with cach of the great nati nal fami- 
lies, much in the same way that their languages and their genius differ. The 
Greeks, for instance, and the Latins of old, framed the language of poetry in 
metre consisting essentially in the recurrence of similar quantities; the 
Indians make it consist in measure alone, or in a specific number of sylla- 
bles; the Hebrews thought that poetry without parallelism, or a recurrence 
of similar ideas in certain parts of the verse, would be like the body without 
the soul; the Germans, Swedes, and the Norse generally thought, that poetry 
could not be expressed without a/literation—a quality which, to their mind, 
constituted the essential characteristic of versification ; and moderns—as well 
Irish as English, French, and Italian—embody poetry in mefre founded on 
accent, rendered symphonious by the use of assonance and alliteration. 
Amidst these varieties, no mention has here been made of the metrical system 
of the ancient Irish bards. Was their versification founded on quantity or 
on accent—-on measure alone, on assonance, alliteration, or parallelism ? 
It was founded on none of these exclusively : not on quantity, as practised 
by the Greeks and Latins, which any one skilled in Latin prosody may 
readily learn by analyzing an Irish quatrain; nor on accent only, for Zetiss 
puts the question and answers it: “ Queritur, an syllabarum majoris et 
minoris accentus in versuum membris alternantium cerfa fuerit regula? 
Conjici possunt. . . . pro diversa locatione accentiis duo diversa schemata. 
Attamen nec in hoc membro nec in aliis plurium vel panciorum syllabarum 
certus usus statuendus videtur.”—Grammatica Celfica, pp. 914,915. Of 
course, it is true that accent plavs a part in all kinds of versification. Nor 
was the ancient Irish metre one merely of measure, of assonance, or parallel- 
ism. It embraced all these qualities, some one of which was considered by 
other people specially essential in constituting verse, It is no wonder then 
that it has been pronounced by O’Molloy “the most difficult kind of compo- 
sition under the canopy of heaven’— Mavrime autem de metro, omnibus 
que unguam vidi, vel audivi, ansim dicere que sub sole reperiuntur diffici- 
limo.” —Grammatica Latine-Hibernicd. p. 114. 

§ 306. In reading the poetry of the ancient bards, either published or 
stillin MSS., one cannot fail to perceive in Irish verse composition, that the 
following requisites have been deemed either essential or necessary : 


Requisites for Ivish Verse Composition. 

1, Each stanza is a quatrain or a stave of four lines. 

2. In each line there are seven syllables, generally. 

3. Of these some must necessarily be additerative. 

4, Assonance is indispensable. 

5. Rhyme therefore, if the assonance be perfect, is found in Irish verse. 
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6. Rhythm, as well as rhyme, lends its symphony. 

7. Parallelism of thought is often—of words, usually employed. 

8. Each line expresses a judgment. The same word in the same sense is 
never used twice in a stave. 

9. Special kinds of verse reqnire (1) a syllable to be annexed to the pre- 
scribed member ; or that (2) the final term in the second and fourth lines, or 
first and second lines, consist of one syllable more than that of the other verse 
in the same couplet ; or that (3) there exist a certain alliteration or assonance. 
These specialities Irish bards and grammarians have distinguished by specific 
names, 

Ons.—l, 2 regard the metre and mould of verse; 3, 4, 5, 6,7, its orna- 
ments, its symphony, and phonetic effect; 8, the thoughts; 9, special 
kinds of verse-making. 

Oss. 2. The first four—number of lines, number of syllables, alliterations, 
and assonance—are indispensable in dan d)jpeac, or direct metre ; the others 
only for particular kinds of trish verse. 


The requisites for [rish Versifieation more fully explained.—The 
Trish prosodical nomenciature—their modern equivalents. 


§ 307. First Requisite —The Irish stave or stanza is called in the Gaelic 
language ceaéu5a6 (pr. kah-roo), from ceatan (Kah-har), four, Gram- 
marians have given it in English the name qguatrain, because like the Irish 
term, its root, guatuor, means fonr, It consists of two conplets—the one 
called from its office reolad, leading or guiding ; the other comad, or closing 
(see § 295, p. 231). A stanza is called also Rann, from jtann, a division ; 
because it is the common division of a poem. Kany yorlsn is a complete 
stanza; ttany brurce, an incomplete stanza, Every nano must express com- 
pletely and absolutely the sense intended to be conveyed, and must not de- 
pend for anv of its special meaning on another nann. 

§ 308. Third requisite —Alliteration has been defined in § 297, p. 231. 
Its Gaelic naine is *+usty,” which means (like puarm)—first, either sound, 
symphony, accord ; or, secondly, framework, gear. ln the former sense it 
tallies exactly with prosodical alliteratiou, which, like the sound arising from 
the same note repeated, produces a pleasing symphony ; in the latter, it shows 
that alliteration was considered by the Irish bards, as it was by the Germans, 
a quality essential in verse—the frame as it were in which it should be 
wrought, Modern Irish grammarians give it the name of concord, from the 
accordance of sound. The term alliteration conveys more fully than that of 
concord the idea of which uajm is the expression. 
“Uazm” is of two kinds : 
1 SRR ai amplideaeb ee or, 
Ua cliajreear-alliteration. 
2 qe Amure—alliteration-of-appearance, or, 
Uap yijle=alliteration-of-the-eye. 


Fjor-aaqm requires the last two words of a line to begin with a vowel, 
or the same consonant; usr 50ujre requires only that any two consecutive 
terms in a line be alliterative. The latter, or eye-alliteration, can be used for 
the former in the leading couplet of the pann, but not in the closing couplet. 
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Nore.—vun this subject of alliteration, which so abounds in Trish poetry, 
many pages could be written. The writer has culled several beautif.l alli- 
terative examples from ancient poems. Their insertion here would not har- 
monize with the other parts of prosody, and would mar the symmetry of the 
work as a whole. The poor Irish people who ask for alms speak in allitera- 
tive strains, It is not uncommon to hear, as the writer of these lines has 
often heard them say; 


Dune boés mé—a ca. 
Ban bad, 5An bedda, 
Bay cud, Zan cuycap. 
Ban oume, Zan deopass. 
Ban mAoyy, 549 mUNZ 19. 


Ban tead, Zan wéazan, &e. 


Such is the alliterative phonetic flexibility of the [ish language, even 
witb the illiterate. 

§ 309. Fourth requisite, assorance.—This quality is called by the Irish 
bards. comanoa (from com, together, and amos, elevating), a term whicii has 
been translated “ correspondence” by modern grammarians, because they 
perceived that two or more final syllables were identical, and, as it were, 
responded one to the other in phonetic effect. From this it is plain that the 
guality called comands requires that a certain number of words end with a 
similar articulation. 

This definition is the same as that of assonance, see § 298. Now, asso- 
nance is twofold—vowel assonance and consonantal assonance. Vowel asso- 
nance consists in identity of phonetic effect arising from vowel sounds; as, 
bold, nete; consonantal assonance consists in identity of sound of the same 
consonants; as, /d in bold, mild. All vowels are assonant; “ Hie omnes 
(vocales) sibi assonant, nec necesse est esse easdem.”—Zeiiss, Grammatica 
Celtica, p. 911. 

Comapoa, or assonance, in Irish also has been by the bards divided 
into two sorts—rlan, perfect; byurce, droken—the former is vowel asso- 
zance; the latter, consonantal. Perfect consists in the chiming of the 
closing terms in each line of a couplet; broken consists in their agreeing in 
vowels only, and not in consonants. 

In comspoa bprce, or consonantal assonance, it is not necessary that 
the consonants should be identical ; it is enough that they be of the same class. 


£310. Classification of Assonant Consonants by Irish Bards, 


In page 39 there is a “Table of the Cognate Consonants.” The 
consonants in the perpendicular line in that table are homorganic, or belong- 
ing to the same organ; thosein the horizontal line, homogeneous, or of the 
same genus or class. Now, consonantal assonance only requires that they be 
of the same class. Thev are: 


Common (1. Tenues, or smooth, c, p, ct. 
classification | 2. Mediz, intermediate, 3, b, >. 
by linguists. (3, Aspiratee.¢, p (ie, py & with the liquids |, m, 9) 1, 
ad the sibilant pr. 1 
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__ The division by the Irish bards (see O’Molloy, p. 160; Halliday’s Jrish 
Grammar, p. 159, Dublin, 1808; O'Donovan, p. 416) is the following: 


( 3. Three soft, é.e., smooth, c, p,c. 

Classification | 2. Three media, 5, b, > 

by che Lalsh + 3. Three rough, ie., aspirate, é, p (te, £)) 

een 4. Five strong, or double, ti, no, nyt, 05. 1 (nasal). 

{ 5. Seven liyht (aspirated medi and the liquids), 3, 6, 8. 4, 
1, 9, 1, and the sibilant y, called by them the queen of 
of consonants, for it is bound by no rule, nor influenced 


by those laws which direct the use of the other consonants. 


Oss, 1. corapda byte requires, then, a phonetic agreement in conso- 
nants of the same class; ¢.g., m and pi (class 5), ¢ and & (of class 3). 
The terms naym and vay 


naé and Bad } make an assonance 


Ons 2. Perfect assonance is imperfect rhyme. 

“Tn ea assonantia, origo prima assonantie finals est, culte priesertim a 
populis recentioribus Europa quam dicunt rimum.”—Zeiiss. And he shows 
im a note that the word rim, rhyme, is of Irish origin: ‘ Quamvisea vox 
computationem poéticam indicans in vetustis libris Hibernicis non occurrat, 
frequentissimi tamen est usus. Simplex Hibernica substantiva rim, inde 
derivatur pymine, rimiré, computator,” p. 912—Zeiiss. 

§ 311. The fifth requisite.—A/yie is, therefore, a quality of Irish verse. 

Rhyme consists in the combination of /ike and unlike sounds; as, fold, 
bold; the sound old in each of these words is like; the sounds of ¢ and & 
uniki 

Knyme is perfect or imperfect. 

In perfect rhyme mere chime is not enough—the aecent must fall on the 
chiming syllables; im émperfect, the accent does not tall ou the chiming 
syliables. To couple an accented syllable with an unaccented one (as the 
words fly and speedily), or two unaccented syilables (like ¢y in flighty, and 
ify mm merrily) is depertect rhyming. In order, theretore, to form a perfect 
rhyme, the chiming syHables must be accented. 

It happens very rarely that perfect rhyme is found in Irish verse. 1¢ is 
only whenever some very perfect assonances occur. In Irish, asin Spanish 
poetry, assonance was more attended to than mere rhyme, 

§ 312. The sixth requisite is usene, union, symmetry, symphony. The 
term uaéne is applied to a hinge, because it is tne sale point which unites 
and binds the whole hanging framework—and to acolunin which supports 
a superstructure. 

From the meaning of the term, therefore, and from its nse, as defined by 
grammarians, uaréve is that quality in Irish verse which fashions and frames 
the parts, and which imparts symmetry and symphony to the entire stanza— 
the charms of mould and melody to each couplet. 

Hence this sixth requisite includes the two qualities known by scholars 
as rfiythm and verbal parallelism (see Rhythm, as detined in p. 230). Parallet- 
2 requires that two or more terms in the second line of a couplet should 
torm a symphony with others of the same articulate character in the first or 
feading line. Assonance is alsa employed as a subordinate kind of parallel- 
ism, or balancing of words and syllables. 
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“Inmuqy pouad, blayé-Seal a brtac ; 
Wp a pluas ’ona y5ajt-beanc slec, 
Séy neanjduyse came a cnt, 
"S papbe a reoe wbennbuyse bree,” 
E. O' Hussey. 


In the leading couplet rouss and pluas, and blarégeal and 54)é beanc 
form a parallelism; in the closing couplet neawenss and bennburse 
another. Then cnoc (final) and yroc, in the middle, are assonant. In like 
manner, brac and 5lec, cpioe and bnec are assonant. 

The rhythmical element, like latent electric fire, permeates and combines 
the whole. 

To illustrate this plainly, let us analyze the first stanza of that hymn com- 
posed by our countryman, Sedulius, a.p. 450, and sung in the Divine Office 
on the feast of Epiphany, beginning with the words Hostis Herades impie: 


“Hostis Herodes impie, 
Christum veuire quid times ? 
Non eripit mortalia, 

Qui regna dat cwlestia.” 


Jmpie and venire, having the same vowel sounds, form a correspondence ; 
so do Herodes and times ; mortalia and reyna correspond; aon eripif forms a 
parallel symphony with gui rcgna dat 3 mortalia and cwlestia chime. 

So natural was it for Irish bards to compose couplets in this strain, that 
many of the ballad-writers of the last century who knew only alittle English 
«made the attempt,” as Dr. Petrie remarks (dacicnt Susie of Ireland, vol. 
i., p. 2), “to transfer to the English language the constantly occurring asso- 
nantal or vowel rhymes of the original Irish songs.” Mr. Millikin of Cork, 
in the song, “ The Groves of Blarney,” has introduced the Irish style : 


“Kind sir, Je easy, and do not fease me, 
With your false praises most jesting/y ; 
Your dissimuda/ion of invocation, 
Are vaunting praises seducing me. 
T’m not Aurora nor beauteous Mora,’”? &c. 
Father Prout has imitated it in his 
“ Bells of Shandon, that sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 
Every one knows how Turlough O’Carolan, in his first and only compo- 
sition in English—the song on Miss Fetherston—could not avoid introducing 
into English versification what he practised so much in Irish: 


“Though the mass was my notion, my devotion was she.” 
Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy, voli., p. 54. 
Historical Memoirs of the frish Bards, 
by Joseph C. Walker, vol. i., p. 303. 


§ 313. Other requisites—(a) Rynn, or termination, Rion, which means 
literally a pointed end, a promontory, requires that the closing terms in 
the second and fourth verses exceed the final words in the first and third 
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verses of the stanza, by one syllable; so that if the last word in the first line 
coutain only one syllable, the last word in the second line should contain 
two; and if the last word in the third line consist of two syllables, the end- 
ing one in the fourth must have three syllables. The first is called simply 
wo. or minar ending ; the second, Sno nnn, or major ending, 

§ 314. (4) Ceann, which means head, or an unit, consists in having the 
last word in each distich a monosyllable. . 

§. 315. (¢). Slur, means leisure, time-measure (from Am, ¢ime), and re- 
quires that the final wo1ds which correspond be assonantal and parasyllabic. 

(o> Those just pointed out are the requisites which Gaelic bards demand 
that every versifier shoul] understand and practise. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Dan dijteac, Oslacar, Brulnzaéz, Dpojsneac. 


§ 316. Dan djneaé, i.e, direct metre, isthe principal and prevailing kind 
of Irish versification. In writing Dan odjjteac, the first six qualities just now 
explained must be attended to. 

lis general subdivisions are—veybise, réadna, plannarszeace mon, pany- 
apgeacs beds, caybaynn, and qyny Sno. 

The first, called de]bySe (from detveas, to hasten), is such a form of dan 
ojmcac, that the last word in the second and fourth lines exceed the final 
word in the first and third by one syllable, i¢., that the seventh requisite be 
perfectly carried out, 

The second, called réanna (i.e. extending), is the reverse of the last in 
won, having two syllables in the last word of the first and third lines, which 
iesides must contain eight syllables; the second and fourth lines end in a 
sword of one syllable. 

Every second and fourth line rhyme, or form a perfect correspondence ; 
and every first and third may make a perfect or imperfect one, that is, they 
may Or may not rhyme. 

Of this there are three kinds, réadna mon, réadna coiéeann, and 
réadns measonnaé. Won requires every distich to terminate—not in a 
monosyllable, but in a trisyllable ; the coycéeann is that already described ; 
and the meadognac must have the first line of every conplet ending in a 
trisyllable. 

Rannapgeacc.—This species of Dan ojpeac is of two kinds, called mon 
and beas, or great and Tittle. 

Rannaygeacs ist requires all that is necessary for dn ofpead, and is 
distinguished by its requiring that every line in each stanza end with a word 
of one syllable. 

Rannageaéc beas differs from this in having the last word in each line 
consist of two syllables. 

Carbaqny is another division of dan djpeaé and differs from pannayzeaéc 
beas, in requiring the final word of each line to be a trisyllable and not a 
dissyllable. There is a vulgar kind of caybaynn, in which every line ends 
with a word of four syllables, This, from the weight of its head, is called 
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Reavy-headed caybann. Carbsjnn is from car, furniag, closing, and barn, 
coming to a (b&n) fop, ie. increasing at the close of the hne. 

Each of these enumerated as being species of D4 djpeac, must have the 
requisites of Dan djneac. Indeed, the different names seem to have been 
given from a mere change in the ending of each ine or couplet. 

Haliday speaks of another species of this ‘direct measure,” called jin 
no, of which there are four kinds, in one of which—that consisting of six 
syllables in each line—Ylenzur céjle Dé, or, The Culdee, he remarks, wrote 
lis ** Festiology.” 

$517. Oslaécap is an imitation of day djpeac. 

Oslacap means servile metre (from o5lac, a slave). 

Trecause it is servile, a strict adherence to the perfections of dan dintesé 
is not required. 


Example. 


Tuas py, & leabstyy bys, bay, 
Thoceays ay La o’p bud Ejop; 
Désappayd yeas op cyony do élayp, 
Ny maypesny oy Lary a pepjob. 


Ilow sad it is, fair little book ; 
The day shall sure arrive, 

When o’er thy page it shall be said, 
Thy author’s not alive. 


All the requisites for 54 ojnead are not here found, Still there are 
some—for instance, alliteration in the first and third stanzas: bj5, baw; and 
cjonn, clam. And bajn and clay; pion and penjob are assonant. 


§ 818. Bnalosséc, fullness, plumpiess (bytu and lon), 
requires the final term in each line to consist of three sylla- 


bles. 
In bnuljn5sée the requisites of the Dan djpead are not essential. 


$319. The species of poetry called oporsneaé is not 
imitative. It is ealled opoysneaé trom dpoysean, the 
black-thorn, on account of the difficulty attending its com- 
position. It will admit of from nine to th’rteen syllables in 
cach line; each line must end in a word of three syllables ; 
it must have the sixth requisite, uayéne, or rhy the, parailel- 
ism, and assonanee; and, lastly, the final words in the 
lines of the closing couplet must form perfeet or impertect 
rhyme. 
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An Example of mixed djoysneac, 
Duyjye Zan ayyjm, cet 


1 
Jy Alun p3e, 546 glaze a Wirayn, 
AZ copayne cytjce Zac aybgann, 
Jr zip Yonta { de rail o’f de beosp, 
Wp ejopt-djoean Fad ojéleoyp! 


I 
Jp yomda Bue a” a-clap. Laysean Zo meas 
Sceud lustmap, azup cpeun-fesp, 
Jr o5-beay poyneayda pay éedyl, 
WAhny a h-yomad uayple vp oydyje! 


nD 
Wy lpaccayd puynzju a5 fap ant pare, 
Na maygzoean alayy, o’p apo-glayé, 
Az Z-cpjocayb Ullsd ya lany mean, 
Na p3pat, na y-eac, yp va d-cpdyn-fear $ 


yu 
Ta Connaée molea, 04 m-bed;yy) mo toro, 
Conpyaée aopbypyn—Zav soy loéd, 
Ta Sp le fasaql ayy az luée ayeryp pany 
sur 'p] Convaée cyuztyeaée Speany ! 


[Translated from the Irish.] 


I. 
Each Munster chief is a beautiful flower, 
The weak man’s dauntless, defending power; 
Tis a land o’erflov-ing with honey and beoir— 
It shelters and succours the poor evermore ! 


IL. 


On Le‘nster’s plains what voices of revelry! 

What fleet-footed steeds! what pillars of chivalry ! 
Ilow musical, mirthful, and gentle each maiden, 
Whose heart is with honour and nobleness laden. 


to 
be 
=! 
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Il. 


’Twere easier to reckon the leaves of the lea, 

Than the beautiful maids and high chieftains that be 

In Ulster! Grand home of brave steed-warriors, 

Thy shields and thy quick swords are Liberty’s barricrs } 


IV. 
Fair Connacht were praised, tho’ hushed in the tomb I lay; 
Oh, land without fault, thou never lookest gloomily ! 


For the children of song, gold, and honour are therein, 
And ’tis Connacht’s the wheat of our green, pleasant Erinn! 


Evionnach 


Observe in each stanza how alliteration, assonance, usicne, ée., rhythm, 
and parallelism—with yn», or the prolonging by an additional syllable the 
last term in a couplet (beo7p1 and oyéleojn), and rhyme, have all been observed 
in these verses. 

§ 320. Conaélon is a kind of versification in which the same word which 
ends one line begins the next. This species of verse is very ancient. The 
oldest specimens in the language are composed in this metre (see § 324, 
infra, p. 251). 

§ 321. There are several other kinds of metre; but all may be conveniently 
classed under three heads, abptan, or sony, bupotin, and caojne, eligy (see 
Ifardiman’s frish Minstrelsy ; O’Daly’s Poets and Poetry of Munster ; 
Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry ; Ancient Music of Ireland, vol.i.ii. (by the 
Society for the preservation and publication of the ancieut songs of Ireland); 
The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 3 the vols. i. to vii. published 
by the Ossianic Society; /rish Melodies by Dr. MacHale; /rish fomer, 
ibid ; The Language and Poetry of the Highland Claus, by Donald Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

“ According to some writers,” says Denis Florence M‘Carthy in his in- 
troduction to The Poets and Dramatists of Ireland, vol. i, p. 53, “ Irish 
poetry was as abundant in the variations of its lyric measures as the language 
itself was copious, flowing, and harmonious, there being anciently, according 
to them, one hundred varieties of verse among the Hibernian bards. On the 
other side it has been stated by Dr. Drummond, that in all the more ancient 
specimens which have reached our times, there is a great simplicity and 
uniformity.” 

From the little that has been here shown, the reader cannot but perceive 
what astonishing command our ancient bards had over all the sources of 
melody and song; and how thoroughly conversant they were with every kind 
of rhythmical elegance, aud hence how utterly false, to use the language of 
the gifted poet whose words we have just cited, “is the opinion that attri- 
butes the introduction of rhyme to the Saracens in the ninth century.” 

§ 322. The utter absence of truth in the assertion.—How utterly opposed 
to historic truth is the assertion, that it is to the Saracens in the ninth cen- 
tury is due the introduction of that poctic quality—rhyme—into Europe, 
sill be seen in the next chapter. Rhyme was known aud practised in the 
iourth century even by Latin poets. Those from whom the writers of the 
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Latin hymns borrowed or learned the practice, must have known it at a much 
earlier period, 

§ 323. In order to show the young learner how the several requisites just 
now explained were attended to in verse- making by the Irish poets, a few 
stanzas must be analyzed. A poem just now at hand, composed in the las. 
century by Hugh MacCurtin (died 1750), the poet and historian, will serve 
the purpose. Te is written in the leading kind of versification, called oan 

djiteac, and must necessarily have those qualities which have Leen just now 
enumerated and explained, and which had been ly poets considered essential 
in that kind of poetry. 


Example I. 
Dan dipteac 
L 


WM uarple Gpeann aylne, 

A Ep ya Z-c@pmeany combayse, 

Tpej5d buy o-cpompuan Zan Gy; 

Ceymyd lomluss bap leabsyt. 

IL. 

Thom ay ces po TanlayS oao7b ; 

Joye mvayb azar macaoy, 

Ap peanad peanpads bup pean, 

Cornjpads poluyy buy pyovreayt. 

{Literal translation.—Oh. ye nobles of fair lreland—btood of the gene- 

rations of friendship—fling off your deep slumber without delay ; aspire to 
ready-reading (ol) your books. (2.) Heavy has been the trance which came 


.n you—as well on women as on the young men—in eschewing the old 
ayings of the sages, that language of light, from your ancestors.] 

In cach of the two foregoing stanzas there are seven syllables. Each 
line is adliterative—not only in part, but throughout:—Cyu, and cé;meann, 
ind combayée, 2nd stanza.—Thom, réysm, and Tanlays 5 mayb and 
wae doris Téanad, TeAnnas, and rean, “Assonance abounds :— Gj and eain 
Emeanns éy and ea in cemmeann ; war lo and aqine ; tne;5rs and cémyps ; 
THom-pusD and tow. Lund. 2nd Stanza— Shy, in Taptays, 0 paoyb, mgatb, mA- 
caoniy, 18 a continued strain of assonance. The closing couplet of the 


second stanza is, if possible, more full of assonant beauty. The words vob 
and MACAO} rhyme. Rhythm smooths and completes the whole. Parallel. 
ism is not forgotten ; as, “A Warfle Eine ann,” and “4 éu na 5-céymeann ;’ 
“onéq51 buy o-cpom-ruan,” and “ cépyps lom-luad bun.” Kyo, or the 
increasing by one syllable the final word over that of the line preceding it; 
as, on and leaban; pean and rioreap. 
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Two Stanzas in double lines. 
Tht. 


1 2 


els 2 fas Ay. 3 aes 
Niopt Sealb ay vorban ule; cTeansayd pp mle mdpeurle ; 


a pac ey 1 met Bee 
De bpyagpayb pp byyocepyuyce blap 3 cayne pp cypapvrjlce 
a 
cuncup. 
7 IV. 


eos st Aa. a 
Wa cnaZceaye cpobpuyd an Fp: Leabaqpe uama o’p yy 


Falaé bap pgeul vp poryor Zap: Dan gop bup 5-céyw- 
eany cotpon, 

Literally thus—The whole world never fashioned a language sweeter o- 
more abounding in words—of a more finely formed accent ; a speech, of an.. 
cient story the faithful vehicle. 

If the fountains of knowledge be dried up, books, records, and chronicles 
become neglected, the concealing of your history is not a small loss; nor 
is it small to be without a knowledge of your progenitors. 


Note.—The strokes under the words denote alliteration; those over. 
assonance. 


Example II, 
(Taken from a collection of poems by Angus O’Daly Fyonn, surnamed The 
Divine, died a.p. 1570. 
Ha d@an djomar, 4 Suyye 5 deMIY Zupe ENE eyo dB — oce 
Fozup daojb, papaoyt! ay c-uaty; ya bydead do’ a Eaob 
uabape ope. 
{S" The writer has in his possession more than twenty poems by the 
“divine” bard in this measure. 


Evample LI. 


St. Kiaran composed, 4.p. 541, a poem on the three Marys, of which 
the following is the first stanza: 


Sapaqiz do by, peaés eyle; do &? Spo 540 apygeyne 


Jracaypt an Hon-plazé rial; d usr hyb clapove Jrpayl 
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[A priest there was, another time, to whom was the name without mis. 
take, Isacar, the fair, freely giving-prince, of the nobles of the children of 


Israel.] 


Example IV 


§ 324. The following is taken from the second volume, p. 7, of the 
“Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” a Rors cada, or martial ode, 
sung at the battle of Cyuca by Feargus, son of Finn (not Finn MacCunhal), 
and addressed to Gall, the son of Morna (a.p. 150) ; 


Rog Bull MacMoypya. 


Foll meap, milesds7a; ceap ys cpodaécs, 
Lat) gral, spyptacca, mpan va mopacca, 

Wap lem lay-ceyyve 5 Epsoe yse pruapcap 
Lave Zo Lan ndeabnayds; ney an pycupayb; 
Lectiay luadapmad; « leonad byodba5; 

Toy az cpeuy cuapsuyy, Foqll vo ygvat papguyl , 
Nap ctpaoée a ocpeny Tada. 2. ey 


Again— 


Fyal le eplydybs psip spp cupeapdyb, 

Chop aq cppeadayb 5 dye app Dayaptazb; - 

Flaye voe gfopt Opatiuip; Zac cy’ cpreuyn leonays ; 
RZ 50 Hd wWAsaqls feape guysle ajlgeana, 


Goll, vigorons and warlike; chief of heroes ; 

Generous and brave of hand: the choice of chivalry. 

Like the bonnd of full-fed flame ; a blazing which cannot be 
quenched. 

A hero in many encounters; the sway of the royal knights ; 

A lion rapid to the attack; disabling the foe ; 

Bulwark to the brave; when under blows ; 

Valiant hero in constant after-battles; who never yielded in a 
battle of the brave. 


Gencrous to poets; rest to knights ; 

Tax on nations; ruin to invaders ; 

Prince of true tutelage ; subduer of every country ; 
King to the king of laws; a man of firm judgments. 
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Example V.i—Consclov. 


In this kind of versification, the same word which closes one line com- 
mences the next (§ 320, p. 247.) 


2 
Qh jat y-Cpeany 
Sp mac mut motac 
Wdzae plab ppeacac, 
Speséaé coll cpocac. 

(Lines by Amergin the poet-warrior, and brother of Milesius, who flourished, 
according to O’Flaherty’s “ Chronology,” the year 1015 before the Christian 
era, A.M. 2934 (see vol. i. Aanals of the Four Masters ; Transactions of the 
Hiberno-Celtic Society, vol. i. p. 13, 14.] 

§ 325. From those examples uow furnished—drawn as they are from the 
best authenticated sources—it is very evident—first, that in the second, third, 
sixth, and subsequent centuries, the Irish bards and fi/idh composed verses in 
which (1) assonanee, (2) alliteration, (3) rhyme, parallelism, were essential 
qualities; that versification without some of these essential requisites was 
never tolerated by the bards. And bearing in mind that the bardic laws and 
regulations were very binding, and that all the Keltic races have tenaciously 
adhered to the traditions and teaching of their progenitors, as Zetiss remarks— 
“ Morum priscorum semper tenacissimi fuerint Celtici populi” (p. 915, Grain- 
matica Celtica), we must infer, secondiy, that the Irish bards and filidh 
who flourished several centuries before the Christian era, practised, as our 
historic annals testify, the same kind of versification which was ia use in the 
early Christian ages. And the third conclusion to be drawn is, that which 
Zeiss attests—the druids and bards of Wales and Gaul practised the same 
kind of versification in which the bards and filidh of Eire composed their 
hymns and elecies. 

“Apud Hibernos vetustos et Cambros constructio poetic orationis, in 
genere est eadem. Facile inde statui poterit, cum morum priscorum semper 
tenacissimi fuerint Celtici populi, etiam apud veteres Druidas et Bardos 
Gallicos carminum coustructionem aon fuisse diversam.” 

Another inference is this, that the Keltic inhabitants of Gaul, Cambria, 
and Eire knew quite enough about rhyme and its use—that the Keltic bards, 
at least cf Gaul, put that knowledge into practice two thousand years, perhaps. 
befure the Saracens came to enlighten Europe. 


CHAPTER V. 


VERSIFICATION OF LATIN HYMNS. 

§ 326. Latin hynus—In the divine offices of the Church, the hymns 
sung throughout the year, aud found in the Roman Breviary, are about one 
hundred and twenty. In the pontificate of the most holy Father, Urban 
VIII. (a.v. 1629), the hymns known at the time were collected and re-edited 
in an improved form. ‘That collection consisted of ninety-six. Since then, 
more than twenty others have been added to the number, composed in honor 
either of saints enrolled in later years on the calendar, or in commemoration 


to 
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of some great event—like tle victory over the Turks at Lepanto, and the nn. 
expected and sudden triumphal return of Pope Pius VII., from his imprison- 
racut in Sevona, to the Capital of the Christian world, 

§ 327. Their metrical charactcr—Of these hymus (1) some are composed 
in the metre of the poetic prototypes according to which [Lorace and Terence 
wrote—(a) iambic trimbvter, (J) iambic tetrameter, (¢) sapphic, with a clos- 
ing adonie to complete the strophé. 

(2). Others have been composed irrespective of the laws of Latin versifi- 
cation. Their authors attended, as St. Bernard remarks, more to the sense 
of the words than to their classical completeness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the whole of this latter class, and a great many of the former, are 
writien in verses of the same nutnber of syllables, and adorned with the same 
phonetic qualities in which the bards of Keltie Gan), of Cambria, and Lire 
composed. 

528. Composed in the manner and measure usual with the Keltic hards :— 
Ifow account for this fact? Did it happen by accident? No; for nothing 
iwaring the impress of knowledge and wisdom can happen by accident. The 
hyminologists must then have learned of the Kettic bards, or the Keltie hards 
learned of them. The talter part of this proposition cannot be admitted— 
chrouology and faets are against it. Again, Zeiiss says this form of versify- 
ing was unknown and entirely foreign to poets of classic antiquity: “ Formam 
nifam poetis classics vetustatis et peregrinwn certe.”’—Grammatica 
ica, p. 918. 

§ 329. Latin hymnologists.—The hymns sung in the Church prior to the 
peliod in which Urban VIII, flourished, were composed either by (1) Irish- 
men, such as Sedulius, Columbanus, Columba,Seenndinus ; or (2) by men 
of Keltic origin, as St. Ambrose ; or (3) those who, like St. Angustine, were 
of ile same metrical school with St. Ambrose; or, lastly (4), those who 
flourished between the fourth century and the fourteenth, and followed, in 
the composition of hymns, the metre and the melody of the great master of 
y, St. Ambrose, 

§ 350. The hymns written by Irishmen —With regard to the first, they, like 
St. Fach Bishop of Sletty, wrote in Irish ban ofjieac, and in that species of it 
called yésona, which contained eight syllables, and required necessarily the 
coployment of those requisites spoken of in p. 259. For men whe understuod 
Latin so well, that in all the ancient manuscripts we find they wrote alter- 
nately in Latin and Irish, the transition from Irish to Latin versification was 
quite natural aud easy. When, therefore, one finds such hymns as those 
Which Sedulius composed, 


ZHeO 
Ce 


“4 solis ortu carinine,” 
And 
“ Tlostis LHerodes impie,” 


written like the Irish odes of the time, the proof is complete that that 
niauncr of composing hymns was borrowed from the Lrish bards. 


§ 331, Phe hymns written by St. cinbrose—But what of St. Ambrose, 
who lived in the fourth ceutary? Tlow did it happen that he wrote poetry 
like the Keltic bards? Becanse he was a native of Ganl (burn a.p. 333, died 
297), and before lis conversion to Christianity he understood the manner of 
versifying which the bards of Keltic Gav practised, “Non nimium audere 
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mihi videbor, si afficmavero jam prima religionis Christiane etate in Gallia, eam 
Gallicam carminum tormam in carmina Christiana translatam esse.” If | should 
aflirm now, that in the first age of the Christian religion in Gaul, that Ganlish 
form of composing odes was transferred to the composition of Christian hymns, 
it would not appear to me, says Zeiss, that I stated tao much. He—and no 
living writer of this century kuew better, or could know better—is of opinion, 
that the form of ode-writing in Gaul was handed over to the Christian poets 
of the first age of the Church. Now, of these St. Ambrose was the first and 
the greatest. He was the first, for although hymns were sung before his time, 
as we know from the evangelists’ account of the night before the Passion, and 
from the words of St. Paul to the Colossians. nevertheless S:. Ambrose is justly 
regarded as the first hymnologist in the Church, because he composed seventy- 
seven hymns of those now sanctioned by the Roman ritua!, and because, as 
his commentator Paulinus testifies, “ Hymns began first in St. Ambrose’s 
time to be sung inthe church of Milan, a devotion which continues at the 
present day to be practised, and which has spread throughout a'l the pro- 
vinves of the west.” “ Cultus divini publici hymnis, celebrandi primus auctor 
fuit.”—Z “ Ambrosius plures hymnos et ipse conscripsit, adeo com- 
mendatos Leclesiis, ut pleraeque illos adoptare non dubitaverunt.”"— Thesaurus 
Sacroruin Ritnun, by Rev. D Bar. Gavanto, with a commentary by P. D. 
Merati, tom. ii, p. 105—Venetiis, 1744. St. Benedict called the hy mns of 
the Church by the name Anbrosiaat, for nearly all the hymns known in his 
time were written by the sainted bishop of Milan. 

§ 332 St. Augustine and others of his time—St. Panlinus, for example, 
learned in the school of the great St. Ambrase. 

§ 333. All the hymns of that time, whether written by St’ Ambrose or by 

the Irish missionaries, were looked epon by every hymnologist in after times 
as the prototypes according to which new hymns should be written. 
It is plainly seen. then, that all the hymns which are sung in the 
divine office of the Church, are moulded in the form of the Trish poetry of 
the earliest ages. How very few of the young ecclesiastics think of this, when 
reciting the hymns sung daily at prime, terce. sext, none, complin, and those 
at matins. lauds, and vespers. 

§ 334. A few examples of Latin hymns written in the style of, and possess- 
ing the qualities required for Irish versitication are here presented: 


Eeample I 


Hymns by Caius Ceelius Sedulius. 


Tle flourished in the middle of the fifth century. lis original name was 
S)asal (hence the family name, Sheel). He left Ireland in early life; tra- 
velle] through France, Greece, Asia, settled at Rome. Ile wrote conmmenta- 
ries in more than fifty books, on the Sacred Scriptures and on the life of our 
Lord. Besides the following hymns, he wrote several others not extant, 
andthe Carmen Paschale, or a poetical life of our divine Lord, in four books. 


| A solis | ortus carding 

| Ad | usqze terree limiten. 

| Christm | canamus prindipem 
Natum Marid Virgine. 


In this stenza, all the qualities required for composing in the metre and 
molody of dy ojos are found. 
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Second Siarz:: 
Beatus auctor seculi | servile corpus induct 
Ut carne carnem liberaus | ne perderet quos condidit. 
The foregoing hymn is sung iu the divine office at lauds on the festival of 
Christmas. 


“ 
Second Stanza of the hymn /ostis Herodes Impie. 


Ibant Magi, quam viderant|| stellam sequentes preeviam, 
Lumen requirzit lumine : || deri fatentur munere. 


[Sung at vespers on the festival of Epiphany.) 


Example IL 


Take an example from the writings of St. Columbanus, the founder of the 
monastery of Bobio. These monosticha (or epigrams consisting of a single 
line) are selected from a collection of the saint’s pithy sayings, copied by 
Zeiiss, p. 920. 


11. Omnibus est | mundi | melior sapientia gazis, 
16, Morbi causa mali nimia est quaecunque voluptas. 
52. Inelita | perpetuai | pre estat | patientia | vita 
88. Quod tibi non | optas | aliz ne feceris | ull. 
100. | Disce sed a | doctis, | mdoctos | ipse | doccto. 
102. | Sermo datur multis, animi | sapientia paueds. 
159. Alma | dies noctem sequitur sie | dena labores. 
165. Qui | modica spernit | minuit | majora per horas. 
170. | Cui secreta | quidem | eredas | cautissime cern. 


*,* Assonance is shown by the italics ; alliteration, by means of the per- 
pendieular strokes. 


Internal assonance is plainly seen in the following tines, by the same author. 


59. Tanti | verba | valent quantemmens sentiat illa. 
61. Nonerit | erdiquo novus | axzteferendus amicus. 
In the following, assonance between the radical parts of the words—so 
peculiarly Irish—is observed : 
128. | Semper in ore tuo re- | sonent bona verba | sa- 
lutis. 
174. Ob- [ servat | sapiens | sibi tempusin oreloquendi. 
175.  In-|sipiens loquitur | spretum | sine tempore 
verbum. 
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to 


~~ 
v0 

The foregoing monosticha of St. Columbanus are not only assonaut and 
alliterative, but are withal composed in heroic hexameter. 


Evample I, 


The following is from Secundinus, or Seaénall, anotherIrish saint, the son 
of Darerca, the sister of St. Patrick, and therefore the nephew of our glorious 
Apostle. The hymn written in his honour, is not in hexameter; it is after 
the Irish models, and accordingly abounds in assonance and alliteration. 

See Book of Hymus, part i. p. 44, edited by Dr. Todd, and published for 
the Irish Archelogical and Celtic Society—Dublin, 1855. Vide Vitam S. 
Patricii apud Boll. 


| Audite | omnes | amantes '| Deum sancta merite. 
Viri in Christo beaté Patricé episcop/. 
Quomodo bonum ob acti similatur angelis. 
Perfectamque propter vitam | equatur apostolis. 


Example IV. 


The most wonderful specimen of this kind of versification, abounding ia 
assonance and alliteration, and not constructed with any regard at all to 
the usual Latin metre of the prosodical prototypes of the Roman poets, is the 
Catholic carmen of St. Augustine. written against the D.natists of his time. 
Everyone knows that the great doctor of the Church was bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, and had heen, befure he embraced the Catholic faith, for many years 
professor of rhetoric at Milan. On the occasion of his conversion, St. 
Ambrose and he composed the celebrated canticle, “ Ze Deum Laudamus.”’ 
Subsequently he composed the following. He died a.p. 430, Each line or 
verse is composed of two members, each consisting, like that species of Irish 
pan ojneasc called réanna, of eight syllables (see p. 244.) 

The following s¢rophé is taken from the works of St. Augustine, printed 
at Lyons, 1586. 

Abundantia peceatorum | solet fratres conturbare ; 
Propter hac dominus noster |) voluit nos premonere, 
Coimparans regna celorum || reticulo misso in mare, 
Congregante multos pisces, | omne genus hine et inde. 
Quos cum traxissent ad litus, | tune coeperunt separare, 
Bonos in vasa miserunt, | reliquos malos in mare. 
Quisquis recolit evangelium, | recognoseat cum timore, 

Videt reticulum ecclesiam, ' videt hoc swculum mare, 

Genus autem mixtum pisces | justus est eum peceatore. 

Sieculi finés est litus, tune est tempus separare, 

Quando retia ruperuné, multum dilexerunt mare. 

Vasa sunt sedes sauctorum, quo non possunt pervenire. 
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The entire piece consists of twenty strophés, consisting like the foregoing 
of twelve double lines 

On this Zeiiss makes the following remark: “ Magis inauditam formam 
offert, novam quasi terram aperit novumque evum annuntiat psalmus abece- 
darius S. Augustini—The abecedarian psalm of St. Augustine presents a more 
urheard of form, opens, as it were, new ground, and proclaims a new era in 
the annals of verse-making.” 


Example V. 


The following is one of the many which St. Ambrose wrote. It is sung 
at matins in the office of Monday (feria secunda) : 


| Somno refectis artubus || spreto cubili surgimus, 
Nobis | pater, canentibus || adesse te deposezinues. 
Te lingua primam concinaé, || t¢ mentis ardor 
ambiat, 
Ut actuwm sequentiuin || tu, sancte, sis exordinm. 


It is trne that it is an iambic tetrameter—a metre consisting in cach 
hemestich, as it now stands, of four feet, chiefly iambics, or eight-syllable mea- 
sure. In it, however, are carefully wrought all the required artificial elegancies 
which the Keltic bards deemed essential in versifying. ‘ Assonantia etiam 
vetusta Hibernica induta sunt,” says Zetiss. 

In the same metre, and with the same assonant qualities, are composed 
most of the hymns which St. Ambrose wrote; these. for example, recited at 
prime—“ Jam lucis orto sidere ;” at terce— Nunc sancte nobis spiritus ;” 
sext— Rector potens, verax Dens; at none—Verum Deus tenax vigor.” 


Example VI. 
From the poetic pieces of Aldhelm, bishop of the Western Saxons (a.p. 
709): 
| Sunimi | satoris | solia || sedit qui per cathralia 
| Alti | olympi [| @rcibas || obvallatus minacibus 
| Cuncta | cernens | caczmine |) celorum summo lu- 
mine. 
Again— 
| Vale, Ie vale, | fidisseine || phile Christi cariss¢me 
| Quem in | cordis | cubéewlo || cingo amoris vincele. 
The assonance occurs in two or more syllables in cach half line ; as, arei- 
bus, minacibus, cacumine, lumine, fidissime, carissime—a form very usual ia 


Insh metre. Observe, too, that the Latin metre and quantity are in this 
sixth example entirely overlooked. 
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Exwvmple VI. 


But that noble piece by St. Thomas Aquinas (born 1227, died 1275), sung 
iu the mass of this day (feast of Corpus Christi, 1861), is by far the most 
magnificent of all—full of celestial solemnity, and sonorous with all the 
phonetic forms which can charm the ear or affect the heart. 

1. Lauda, Sion, salvatoren : 
Lauda ducem et pastorem, 
In hymnis ct canticzs. 


2. Quantum potes, tantum aude ; 
Quia major omni laude, 
Nee laudare suificis. 
11. Dogma datur christianis, 
Quod in carnem transit panis, 
Et vinuin in sanguinei. 


12. Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem. 


23. Bone pastor, panis véré, 
Jesu, nostré miserére ; 
Tu nos bona, fac vidére 
In terra viventium. 


*,* Toe other hymns of which St. Thomas was the author, embrace, 
though not composed in the same kind of metre, all the qualities of the an- 
cient [rish poetry. 

The splendid hymn which is the admiration of all—the “ Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa’’—written in the fourteenth century, as is commonly supposed, by 
the blessed Jacopone di Todi, is wrought in the same rhythmical mould as 
the Lauda Sion. 

Thomas Celano, the friend and disciple of St. Francis (beginning of the 
thirteenth century), and the now acknowledged anthor of the incomparable 
Dies Jre, composed a hymn, of which the following is the first strophé, in 
honour of the seraphic saint (see the other twenty-nine stanzas in the copy 
of the Raméler for November, 1853): 


Fregit victor virtualis, hie Franciscus triamphalis, 
Crucis adversarium: 
Crucis lator cordialis, princeps pugaze spiritalis, 
Jusignis amantium. 
| This hymn had been for a long time lost, “ but has been lately,” says the 
- Rambler of November, 1853, p. 357, “ published in the Seguentie Inedite of 
the [eclesiologieal Society. it was found in a small octavo MS., of date 
about 1400, iu the National Library at Lisbon.” 


to 
cr 
wo 
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The annexed specimens of the Irish langnage from the fifth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, selected from authentic works, published either by individuals 
whose names are illustrious in Irish literature, or under the direction of 
learned and patriotic bodies, such as The Archeological and Celtic Society, 
will serve to show what changes the language has undergone from the days 
of St. Patrick to the present time, 

The first specimen, which has been selected, with the author’s kind per- 
mission, from Dr. Petrie’s work (Llistory and Antiquities of Tara Hill, p. 33), 
is the hymn composed by our Apostle on Easter Saturday, a.p. 453, on his 
way from Slane to the royal palace of Leogaire, at Tara, with seven clerical 
companions and the youthful St. Benignus, to shield himself and them against 
the wiles and plots of the druids and assassins appointed to compass their de- 
struction. : 

“Tune vir sunctus composuit illum Hymnum patrio idiomate conscriptum, 
qui vulgo Feth-fiadha, et ab aliis lorica Patricii appellatur; et in summo 
abinde inter Hibernos habetur pretio; quia creditur, et multa experientia 
probatur, pié recitantes ab imminentibus anime, et corporis preservare peri- 
cnlis.’ Colgan—Septima Vita Tripartiia S. Patricii, par. i, cap. 1x., Tr. 
Th. p. 126. 

The Irish version furnished by Dr. Petrie, and published in the first edition 
of the College Grammar, is in the Bearla Feine, an old form of the language 
in which, for instance, the Brehon laws are written. In the present edition 
the old form is excluded, for it can be found by the curious in Dr. Petrie’s 
work ; the modern version is considered preferable. 

A modern-Irish version of it, with an English poetical translation hy 
J. Clarence Mangan, is here given for the benefit of many who may wish 
to see it either in modern Irish, or in an English poetical dress. The poetical 
version, taken from Duffy’s Magazine, is extremely literal, yet lighted up 
with the same devotional glow that pervades the original. 

The same protecting power which, according to St. Evan, who flourished 
in the siath century, this hymn was known to possess in and before his time, 
is with reason ascribed to it even to this day. ‘The Luireach Phadruig,” 
says Dr. Petrie, ‘is still remembered popularly in many parts of Ireland, and 
a portion of it is to this day repeated by the people usually at bed-time.” 

An instance of this popular devotion towards our holy Apostle came under 
my own notice in the year 1$48, when a peasant from my native parish, who 
was preparing with his family to go to America, asked me to procure for him, 
if possible, a copy of St. Patrick’s hymn. How exactly this practice accords 
with the words read in the Book of Armagh (which, according to Dr. Graves, ° 
was written a.p. 807), transcribed from “Tirechan’s Annotations on the Saint’s 
Life, written in the seventh century.”—Canticum cjus Scolticum semper 
canere, Book of Armagh, fol. 16. p.a, col. 1]. See Dr. Petrie’s History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill, and the Liber Hymnorum, Fasciculus, i. p. 50. 


WA o-Teapaysy a udu steupyzym veapw cyreuy ya 
Tnionsype, 
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Chem 7ps Tpjonoyd faoy aondacc Cputuysteopta ya 
pedal. 

A o-Teanpiays % y-dpu, yeaptc Zeype Cyyorze 50 D-0 
barree 3 veanc « Geupta 50 y-a adpacal; pneant « eff- 
eye 50 Dea bearesebays peapic a teacca Cum ay 
bpejéeatbyarp SepZeanay5 yom. 

A d-Teanpasys a v-du, yeapic Zpad Sepapin ; an 
Yeast ata ayy umaldjo pa v- -spngeal 5 ann ddtcap etre 
eqyise cum luaé-pactayp; ann apnasseyb na v-uapal ayc- 
Peas 5 0 O-TAppINDipeace papsead; ann peapumsyyzjb ya 
n-apreals a Z-cpepearh na 5-copppepospyS; A y-Zesapmvay- 
Seaét yNaor)-HayZdean2 any Zyjomaptcayb gejpeuy. 

A o-Teathjisys a y-dpu yeapic veyrhe; royllpe Fpepve ; 
Silleaée poeséca; bpyse cepnjd; dejneace lappac; luajce 
Barote 3 doptipeace mapas cayypeam calrhan; cpuayd- 
OACe CAPapFead : 

A o-Teatyptays a y-dju, neaz Dé do m’ tpedspisad ; 
cithaéca De do m7’ Conzbajyls eagna De do m’ rhjnesd ; 
ral De do m’ poytn-pecayy; cluay De do m’ eypteace; 
bpprtan De do m’ aplabpad; lary Dé do m’ Copmppiceas ; 
rhge De do m’ pryipasad; pzyat De do my’ Spdjy; plnas 
Pe vo m’ ayacal ap yoleozajb vesthon; aye catuysyb 
oubajleead; app oprocéojl ya h-apzves; aye Zac duyve a 
rua seap oposbayl dam a b-gosap yo # Z-c@jn3 an 
Aonayt yO a ae updeacta. 

Cum «my epéeall ya b-ujle veype fo, ann a5ayd 
5aé Neate pathaydeac, eCAdTHICA]Iesc fayyste do 1)’ 
Capip aZup do 1’ ayams a y-a5sj5 zyceacla paob-pays 3 
4 y-a5o]5 dub-dljZEe PAZMTACTA 5 A Y-aFZays paob-eséca 
eyfyceacta 5; a y-a5ayS Zac eolayp 4 Sallap anam ay dupe. 

Core don’ Copmppicesd o y-dpu appt npr; app lopcad; 
aq bsdad 5 aye Sapp yo Zo d-cujllgead moptay luaépao- 
tay. — Cyryore ljoms Cryore proram; Cpyore a? 1’ 
Bad; Cpyore tonnam; Cyyort joram; Cyyore uspam; 
Cryort Deapam; Cryope cuscam; Cyryort do ’y caob po; 
Crypt do *y caob py; Cyyore do m’ etl; Cyyorc a 

B-cqtopse Zaé ouyve le a labpaym; Cpyore a m-beul saé 
aon a labpar lrom ; Chryort apy Zac pals Seapcap opm; 
Core any ze cluayp # éloyneap me, 
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UA o-Geampays a y-dyu SccuyysmM yeapt cpean ya 
Thiopnopde: Cedi pa Tyjondjd faop aoydace Cyu- 
TuFEPopia ya y-dal, 

Dom, erz palur, Dom ere palup, Chpypey ere palup, 
ralup, tua, Dompne, pz pempeyt yobypoun. men. 


ST. PATRICK'S IIYMN BEFORE TARA. 
(From the original Irish). 
I. 


At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 
I call on the Holy Trinity! 
Glory to him who reigneth in power, 
The Gad of the elements, Father and Son, 
And Paraclete Spirit, which Three are the Oue, 
The everlasting Divinity ! 
Il. 
At Tara to-day, I call on the Lord, 
On Christ the Omnipotent Word, 
Who came to redeem from death and sin, 
Our fallen race ; 
And } put and I place 
The virtue that lieth in 
His tacarnation lowly, 
His baptism pure and holy, 
His life of toil, and tears, and afiliction, 
His dolorous death—His crucifixion, 
His burial, sacred, and sad, and lone, 
{lis resurrection to life again, 
His glorious ascension to heaven’s high throne, 
And, lastly, His future dread, 
And terrible coming to judge all men— 
Both the living anddead. . . 
Wl, 
At Tara to-day, I put and [-place 
The virtue that dwells in the seraphim’s lure, 
And the virtue and grace 
That are in the obedience 
And unshaken allegiance 
Of all the archangels and angels above ; 
And in the hope of the resurrection 
To everlasting reward aad election; 
And in the prayers uf the fathers of old; 
And in the truths the prophets foretoid ; 
And in the Apnsties’ manitoid preaching ; 
And in the contessors’ faith and teaching ; 
Aud in the purity ever dwelling 
Within the Immaculate Virgin’s br 
And in the actions bright and excelling 
Or all good men, the just and the best. 
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At Tara to-day, in this fateful hour, 
[ place all heaven with its power, 
And the sun with its brightness, 
And the snow with its whiteness, 
And fire with all the strength it hath, 
And lightning with its rapid wrath, 
And the winds with their swiftness along their path, 
And the sea with its deepness, 
And the rocks with their steepness, 
And the earth with its starkness— 
All these I place, 
By God’s almighty help and grace, 
Between myself and the powers of darkness. 
V3 
At Tara, to-day, 
May God be my stay ! 
May the strength of God now nerve me! 
May the power of God preserve me ! 
May God the Almighty be near me! 
May God the Almighty espy me! 
May God the Abnighty hear me! 
May God give me eloquent speech. 
May the arm of God protect me! 
May the wisdom of God protect me! 
May God give me power to teach and to preach! 
May the shield of God defend me, 
May the host of God attend me, 
And ward me, 
And guard me 
Against the wiles of demons and devils ; 
Against the temptations of vice and evils ; 
Against the bad passions and wrathful will 
Of the reckless mind and the wicked heart 
Against every man that designs me ill, 
Whether leagued with others, or plotting apart. 


Vie 

In this hour of hours,” 

I place all those powers 
Between myself and every foe 

Who threatens my body and soul 

With danger or dole ; 
To protect me against the evils that flow 
From lying soothsayers’ incantations ; 
From the gloomy laws of the gentile nations ; 
From heresy’s hateful innovations ; 
From idolatry’s rites and invocations. 
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By these my defenders, 
My guards against every ban— 
And spells of smiths, and druids, and women ; 
In fine, against every knowledge that renders 
The light heaven sends us, dim in 
The spirit and soul of man! 
VIL 
May Christ, 1 pray, 
Protect me to-day, 
Against poison and fire— 
Against drowuing and wounding ; 
That so in his grace abounding, 
T may earn the preacher’s hire. 


VIL. 
Christ, as a light. 
Illumine and guide me; 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me; 
Christ be under me; Christ be over me; 
Christ be beside me— 
On left hand and right; 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me; 
Christ, this day, be within aud without me! 
IX. 
Christ, the lowly and meek, 
Christ, the all-powerful, he 
In the heart of each to whom I speak, 
In the mouth of each who speaks to me— 
In ail who draw near me, 
Or see me, or hear we, 
x. 
At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 
T call on the Holy Trinity ; 
Glory to Him who reigneth in power, 
The God of the elements, Father and Son, 
And Paraclete Spirit, which Three are the one. 
The everlasting Divinity ! 


XL 
Salvation dwells with the Lord, 
With Christ the Omnipotent Word, 
From generation to generation ; 
Grant us, © Lord, thy grace and salyation.—J.C.M. 

The following extract is from the preface in the Lealhar breae to the 
hymn composed hy St. Sechnall, or Secundinus, in honour of St. Patrick. 
According to the Rev. Dr. Todd (Look of Hymns, part i, p. 44), it “is sup- 
posed by the best Irish scholars, judging from its language and style, to be a 
composition of about the seventh or eighth century.” This preface is found 
in the published Fasciculus (p. 31) of tLe leaban Imumo, as edited (Dublin, 
1855) by the learned doctor for the Jrisé Archeological and Celtic Society, 
as a historical commentary on the first | ymn. 
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IL—Jr and ry apbepc 
an c-aypzel fra Pacrtayc, 
by lacpa pyp ule. Do pon- 
pac thts Fe anopyn, Pacpaye 
q Sechnall, y cen bacan 
[ac] zysérayn cymchell ys 
nels} po chustucape clayr 
angel oc cantayy ymmon 
jopaype pp yo eclarr, 7 ypred 
po éanpat yy p-ymmMon ds 
dan coppach :— 

* Sanety uenjce Ghpurcy 
coppuy,” exc. Condo req) 
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Then the Angel said to 
Patrick : ‘ All these shall be 
thine.” They made peace 
then, Patrick and Sechnall. 
And as they were going 
round the cemetery,(@) they 
heard a choir of angels 
chanting a hymn at the 
Offertory in the church, and 
what they chanted was the 
hymn whose beginning is: 

Sancti venite, Christi cor- 
pus, &c.(4) So that from 


(@) That is, at Sechnall’s place—tbe church of Dunshaughlin, near 


Maynooth. 


(2) The hymn is entitled, Wymnus quando communicarent Sacerdotes, 


and is as follows: 


Sancti venite, 
Christi corpus sumite ; 
Sanctum hibentes. 
Quo redempti sanguinem. 


Salvati Christi, 
Corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti, 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 


loc sacramento, 
Corporis et sanguinis, 
Omnes exati, 
Ab inferni faucitus. 


Dator Salutis, 
Christus filius Dei, 
Mundum salvavit, 
Per crucem et sanguinem. 


Pro universis, 
Immolatus Dominus, 
Ipse Sacerdos, 
Existit et hostia. 


Lege preceptum, 
Immolari hostias, 


Qua adumbrantur, 
Divina mysteria. 


Lucis indultor, 
Et salvator omnium, 
Preclaram sanctis, 
Largitus est gratiam. 


Accedant omnes, 
Pura mente creduli, 
Sumant cternam, 
Salutis custodiam. 


Sanctorum custos, 
Rector quoque Dominus 
Vite perennis, 
Largitur credentibus. 


Czlestem panem, 
Dat esurientibus, 
De fonte vivo, 
Prebet sitientibus. 


Alpha et omega, 
Inse Christus Dominus, 
Venit, venturus 
Judicare homines. 
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lie Canta yo Gipyon yy 
Wuppo 1 TAN TyAzaye oo 
chaps Cryre. 


Ocur po Faro Pazpraye 
pop ppp Sechyall co Rd 
ron ceyd veych do chaypryb 
Pol 7 Pecape q mapizypie 
afle, apt yp cuytpacud do pac 
FNL Tee ry cayrre gylec 
in po Wacha bey pepyy 
Pol 7 Pecayy. 


O jut peach tra v0 Sech- 
pall yo molud-pa do denam, 
luyd dJa tTalppenad do Pa- 
tpajce. Jy tan plo pyace 
Seénall co Pacpaje apbepz 
Err, Colao oo juZver dpa 
aptajle mac bechao. Jr al 
dam etpect ducPpM epurp. 
AWpbepc Pacpayc, mochen 
molad fy mute De. 
Jre cpa ctoppach do pac 
Seelyail pon a pmmon .t. 
beacta Chyypey cupzodie, aye 
pa to tucad Pacpaye [oye 
Apple] cpa dpa YedDEPYAd 1) 
T-{MMoN co Tapped a Za- 
bayl. 
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that time to the present, the 
hymn is chanted in Erinn 
when the Body of Christ is 
reecived, 

And Patrick, after this, 
sent Sechnall to Rome for 
portions of the relics of Paul 
and Peter, and other mar- 
tyrs, in consequence of the 
accusation he had made 
against him. And these are 
the relics which are now in 
Ardmacha, in the shrine of 
Paul and Peter. 

Now, when Sechnall had 
finished this hymn, he went 
to show it to Patrick; and 
when he had reached Pa- 
tnek, he said to him, “I 
have composed a hymn in 
honour of a certain Child of 
Lite—I wish that thou 
wouldst listen to it.” Pa- 
trick answered, ‘* I welcome 
the praise of a man of the 
people of God.” But the be- 
ginning that Sechnall gave to 
the hymn was, Beatu Christi 
Custodit, in order that Pa- 
trick should not know in 
whose honour the hymn was 
made, untillichad finished it. 


Oss. In this hymn (Sancti Venite), the first aud third lines consist of five 
syllables ; the third and fourth of seven; or in double lines—the first member 


of five, the latter of seven syllables. 


poetry the fididhe considered essential. 
It is therefore a proof of the Catholic 


Its authenticity is undoubted. 


It has all the qualities which in Irish 


faith and piety of the Caristians of the early Irish Church. 

*,* It was published in the first edition of this work in 1856. 

The six following verses were composed in the seventh century by St. 
Colman O’Clusaich, tutor of St. Cummine Foda, a.p. 661. See O’Reilly’s 
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“ Catalogue of Irish Writers,” p. 45; also ‘‘ The Book of Hymns,” part i., 
p- 86. This selection is made from the “ Four Masters,” translated by Dr. 
O'Donovan, vol. i., p. 272; Dublin, Hodges and Smith; 

IIL.—oip Gyyonz, pe C@d perecat a haon. Wy caye- 
cead bladayy 00 Dyapumaye 7 Blatmac. §$. Camiyne 
Fooa, mac Fyacna, eppeop Cluana Feats Bneanoyn, 
déce qn dapa La v@5 00 Houembep. Colman Us Cla- 
ras, opde Cummyne, no nays na porn pr: 

“HE bey Lapymnech pop a opty: ve pl Wapinech yl 
Lech Cuynn, 

Wapbay yo voy ba Eri do: d0 Cummyne mac Fyacno, 

Wa do TaFead nead Tan maypes reread by pupse y-DryZaty', 

Wad a hSny oj buj 6, yoZe Camiye Fooa. 

Wo curpa-pa pape cCumyne, on lo po foyl5ed a ape; 

Cop mocuyl mp npozazpead: sopd Zazll pap noeanad a 
bane.” 

The age of Christ, 661. The fifth year of Diarmaid and Blatmac. St. 
Cummine Foda, son of Fiachna, bishop of Cinainfearta Breaaain (Clonfert), 
died on the 12th day of November. Colman Ua Cluasaigh, the tutor of 
Cummine, composed these verses: 

The Luimneach did not bear on its bosom of the race of Munster, into 
Leath Cuinn, 

A corpse in a boat so precions as he. as Cummins, son of Fiachaa. 

lf any one went across the sea to sojourn at the seat of Gregory (Rome), 

If from lreland, he requires no more than the mention of Cumine Foda. 

I sorrow after Cumine ; from the day that his shrine was covered 

My eyelids have been dropping tears ; 

I have not laughed, but mourned since the lamentation at his barque. 


The following extract is taken from “ The Irish Charters in the Book of 
Kells.” translated by Dr. O'Donovan, and published (1846) in a copy of The 
Miscellany of the Irish Archeological Socie‘y. The learned translator says 
that the “splendid MS. of the Guspels, callea the “ Bouk of Kells,” preserved 
in the Library of Trinity Cullege, Dublin, was, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, execnted in the time of St. Columbkille. The existence of the charters 
which have been copied into it, is sufficient to connect it with the Monastery 
of Kells; and that it was in existence there in the year 1006, and then re- 
garded as one of the most splendid relics of the western world, will appear 
from the annals of Ulster under that year.” lle then quotes the annais of 
Ulster, and of the Four Masters. 

From internal evidence even, it is manifest that it was written before the 
tenth century : 


1V.—Do rajpe cylle velza yor. 
Feécar carne Conchobop ua WWaelfechlayno do pizh- 
pada uy Beda .y. tye Zilla cololm 2. . . coalzan co- 
i2 
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HAaydra co tajtac comastba colajm cylle (7. maelmojpie ua 
Uchzap) co ns pamud Fo co va miynabo . .  . pode 
chommarptée eu, J covsrpagayb colt a muzy do alzoype 
coluym cylle 7 conappuc lejp co ler lujszpech 4 co por 
oall yp jo slynd py dan mere cennan a yder, Cond 7 
cpap yo cpaparsche pepo do pac conéobop ua mael- 
reclaypo ell vel5a co vs cpich J co ya fepund do dja 
7 do culum éjlle co bpat cen cip cey cobad cen fece 
cen luaged cen Coppnym [5 va corrys EUPTY map... 
bs paeqmy spt ny Llaymed cajpeé a cadall exyp céyy pio 
bay] cpye. Ocup & teat po pons commaynde 7 jova 
plana do placa and pe amal5ayd comaptba pazpsye co 
mbachaqll jp 4 comapba fyynén 7 comapba cyapan 
copa mynnayb 6 cleypeyb, py pmoppa celés sjpod .7. oen- 
Sup ua cane bap, 7 py celéa éayl op maelppa mac 
coyptcen, 7 Ty mayze lacs vp. Zylla ZyZuype ua Oummayse, 
Ty cusé laze op. lLapogven mac maelan, o tsecsyb, 7 
Mon jNZey mMejc concobayrfe Hd PyYZan cen yach nachcop 
DA commarpice fen co brat. J ppsdvaype fer mide ecep 
laecu 4 cleypéja do pacs ys plana feyy 7 va commarnée, 
4 cucpac uyle ezep lsecu 7 bleypeya a mbenyadzayy do 
CAE YZ VA TappiZad Dap py Parte Fey co byrac, 7 cucpac 
ule a mallaccayy do cad pyR 00 poyped Tap FET. 7 
BID Buapsée do caé pj papugsd coluym cjllée jp Fuapac- 
cuca dO YZ cemptach, uaqt pp bpacaypt be vo columeylle. 


OF THE FREEDOM OF CILL DELGA.* 


One time that Conchobhar O’Maelsechlainn came to a peaceful conference 
with the grandson of Aedh (Ze. Gilla Columb . . . alumnus of Kells), 
so that the comharba of Columbkille (i.c., Maelmuire O’Uchtain), with his 
congregation and reliques . . came to give them protection. But he 
(Conchobhar) took him (Gilla Columb), on his back from the altar of Columb- 
kille, and carried him to Les-Luigdech, and deprived him of sight in the 
valley which is to the south of Dun-mic-cennan. It was in atonement for 
this violation that Conchobhar O’Maelsechlinn gave Cill-delga with its terri- 
tory and lands to God and to Columbkille for ever, as king or chieftain having 
rent, tribute, hosting, coigny, or any other claim onit as . . before, for 
no chief durst touch it while (staying) in the territory, Now these were the 


* “ Cill delya, now Kildalkey, a parish situate in the west of the town of 
Trim, in the barony of Lune, or Luighne, and county of Meath, where the 
festival of the celebrated virgin, St. Damhnat or Dympna, is still celebrated 
on the Lith May.” 
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sureties and guarantees given init viz., Amalgaidh, Comharba of Patrick, with 
the staff of Jesus ; the Comharba of Finnen; the Comharba of Ciaran, with 
his reliques of the clergy ; also the King of Telach-ardd, Oengus O’Cainelbain ; 
the King of Telach-Cail, Mael Isu Mac Cairthen; the king of Magh Locha, 
Gilla-Griguir O’ Dummaig; the King of Tuath Luigne, Laignen Mac Moelain, of 
the laity ; and also the Queen Mor, the daughter of the son of Conchobhar, 
without any revocation of this for ever. In the presence of the men of 
Meath, both clergy and laity, these sureties and guarantees were given; and 
they all, both laity and clergy, gave their blessing to every king who should 
not violate this freedom for ever; and they all gave their curse to any king 
who should violate it; and though it is dangerous for every king to violate 
Columbkille, it is particularly dangerous to the king of Tara, for he is the re- 
lative of Columbkille, 


The next is a specimen of the language as it was written and spoken 
in the tenth century. Itis taken from the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” 
vol. i., p. 618. Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 104 Grafton-street, 1851. 


V.—Aop Ciyore, yaoy ceéd, gfiée a pe. Wy yaorpad 
blyadan do Doyvyéads, Baoyehye, abb Bipree, Fionn- 
acca, bb Copicayze, ceand pyagla ejudoryt Sreavn, 
Cyaan, abb Wchays bs Caynoj5), Celedabayl, mac 
Scanyayl, co Sol co Rory oa apljepe a babdayne 
Beandéayyt, 7 acbept na praqynry* oce ymzeét 06: 
WyicbyZ ampa caypyye do Epyall o Copayb ceazlays, 

Do arecnamh my ahéep, cap cuyy mapa muss meay- 
mNAIS- 
VW) chjFZ anad opyyzlasad collya co lion a cape, 
VWychjZ papariy pmpadad co plo fytje Wac mop VWajpe. 
Wich Ss arccvam pualac, palepad gop cojl co tpearon, 
Wychs Epeyceach youalcha, aZup deytya gt] Oeation, 
WchiZ copp d0 Cappyuccads, day ypa cyon pion bnena, 
QichiZ Kore pape crapped aypm 7 eceleemip ap yospra 
WychyZ focuyl cFlayey, cepbad Epp Zouypy Sorta, 
Wych1Z oray yoonaySe tpeapa luayy lajze bpaca. 
LWicbhiF lary copp cpéobaySe, copead ym Epabayds yzlove, 
Wichys peje va yeapepazse ape Eye ys Flaca Fyyve. 
Wichys lard gyy cupbayoe ooimyayy cé@ céctayb caynzean, 
Wichis seer em bipvasse, joe adptas anopys apngeal. 
Bet ynZe dp aen bladsayy, vj Eearta dom cf f]ece. 
Aypupeaty -o yaory pysZarl yy pac maySyy bo WHE 


* It is worthy of remark that the rhyming in these stanzas is quite as 
perfect as any that can be found in modern English poetry. 
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Hy mapace mo comseyrry, brecip ety cnabasds epypebys, 
Ayad do poe pd baoypry ryyae mays ba mye. 
Ba ach Copbmac cujpeadach Zaete 30 pleasazb yyzyb, 
Jndpeasccach muad, Waypeadach, Wkaonach, Wkaol molb- 
tac mycly5. 
Literal Translation. 

The age of Christ, 926. The ninth year of Donnchadh. Baeithine, abbot 
of Birra; Finnachta, abbot of Corcach, head of the regulars of the most of Ire- 
land; Ciaran, abbot Achadhbo-cainnigh ; Celedabhaill, son of Scannal, went 
to Rome on his pilgrimage from the abbacy of Beannchair; and he composed 
these quatrains at his departure : 

Time for me to prepare to pass trom the shelter of a habitation ; 

To journey as a pilgrim over the surface of the noble, lively sea. 

Time to depart from the snares of the flesh, with all its guilt. 

‘lime now to ruminate how I may find the Great Son of Mary. 

Time to seek virtue, to trample upon the will with sorrow. 

Time to reject vices, and to renounce the demon. 

Time to reproach the body, for, of its crime it is putrid. 

Time to rest after we have reached the place wherein we may shed our 
tears. 

Time to talk of the last day, to separate from familiar faces. 

Time to dread the terrors of the tumults of the day of judgment. 

Time to defy the clayey body, to reduce it to religious rule. 

Tune to barter the transitory things, for the country of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Time to defy the ease of the little earthly world of a hundred pleasures, 

Time to work at prayer, in adoration of the High King of angels. 

But only a part of one year is wanting of my three score. 

To remain under holy rule in one place, it is time. 

Those of my own age are not living, who were given to ardent devotion : 

To desist from the course of great folly in one place, it is time. 

It was grievous that Cormac the hospitable was wounded with long lances, 

Indreachtach the noble, Muireadhach, Maenach, the great Maelmithigh. 


LAY OF CALADABHAILL, SON OF SCANNAL. 
On his starting as a pilgrim for Rome, a.v. 926. 
The time is come, I am doomed to part 
From the land that is dear to me; 

From the home that is wreathed round my heart 
I must cross o’er the level sea, 

In a pilgrim’s guise I must rise and start 
O’er the waves of the deep, green sea. 


It is time I should fly from the ills of life, 
From its guilt and its deep laid snares, 
That I leave behind me the wretched strife, 

That I part with its thousand cares, 
To seek the shelter of Mary’s Son, 
Aud the heavenly smile He wears. 
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To trample down on the worldly will 
That is wedded to earthly lore ; 

To turn my back on the golden strand, 
Of that bright, mammonic shore ; 

Till I find the home in which virtue reigns, 
And dwell there for evermore. 


I will weep for the days that for aye are fled— 
I will weep them with sea-salt tears, 

Till my heart is sore with the floods it shed, 
As if pierced by a thousand spears ; 

Till my soul is sad and my eyes are red, 
I will weep for my mis-spent years. 


T will muse on the awful day of the Lord— 
That day of doom and dole, 

Woen the earth shall quake and the hills shall shake, 
And the mighty trumpet roll ; 

When the sun shall fail and the sky shall pale, 
And shrink like a blazing scroll. 


It is time to look towards the spirit land, 
Where bliss ever reigns supreme— 

Where.the golden gates of that city stand, 
Whose walls are of diamond gleam; 

’Cross the bridge of death, which the Lord hath spanned, 
Over life’s ever-rolling stream. 


It is time to pray, for we know not when 
There cometh that night of gloom, 

When the hopes, and the cares, and the crimes of men, 
Shall be wrapped in a shrond of doom; 

Wien the pride of rank will be grimly caged 
By the bars of the lampless tomb. 


My thread of life has heen kindly spun, 
And my hair is as white as snow ; 

Three-score years of my time have run— 
Ah; they flash like a lightning glow, 

O’er the darkened face of the noonday sun, 
For I spent them in reckless woe. 


Oh! friends of my heart, and my youth’s compeers, 
Whom I'll bless with my latest breath, 

You have passed, alas! thro’ the gate of tears, 
You are cold in the clasp of Death— 

Cut down by the blade of that mighty chief, 
The reaper whose name is Death. 
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Cormac, the chieftain, whose heart and hall 
To the world were opened wide, 
Indreactach the noble in fight did fall, 
With a lance in your gaping side ; 
Muireadhach, Maenach, the great Maelmithigh, 
God grant that with Him ye bide. 


So my time is come, and, alas! I part 
From the hilis that are dear to me: 

From the flowers that are planted within my heart, 
I must cross o’er the dancing sea: 

Like a lonely palmer, I rise and start 
O’er the waves of the ridgy sea. 


Boz. 


The following short poem was written about the middle of the sixteenth 
century by Angus O’Daly Fionn, surnamed the Divine. He composed many 
religious pieces, twenty-eight of which are now in a collection of poems 
transcribed by Professor Eugene O’Curry for the late Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, from whose MS. these 
stanzas have been copied. For a short account of this writer, and the poems 
he has left, see “Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic Society for 1820,” 
vol. i, part i, p.exl; “A Chronological Account of Irish Writers,” bv 
Edward O’Reilly, author of the “ Irish- English Dictionary.” 


VI.—SosSéesc balyaym bpd Wupfte, 
Copy lan ap Yo cpdcaype ; 
SojZéeaé na nZpap a’ Zlay deoc, 
Nite £47 ral ai an porgteac. 


Soystead tp mile ’na myl, 
Ayy do cuyptead yF a pyC]S; 
SojZteae ap ronéujyp to jon, 
SopZtead jomeuyp ay apdys- 


Nye cum ceapd poyztead mop yn, 
Coty op uayple leas lostarp; 
Rory Fopem ya y-Fypuad Cpot yZajpéc, 
Copy yo m-buad cloé m-beannaszte. 


SopSéené Sipe ap uayple pleas, 
Ap Eajyjo cyst ya y-apnzeal; 
Daoléojl ap gyle ’ys an Snyan, 
Wujpe yap soyzays aporppan. 
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Cop deapty dit ya y-de0é n-blapda, 
Fleas vprbe ap ap yobsora ; 
Copy sluyyy ap aojbyne decd, 
Prabal apt paoyige ayn poydteac. 


Ay bru Zlan O'p ouppead Dyas, 
Sipe Tapnjo Wac Ways; 
o bY yopan a alza, 
Cl, joday ys b-urplacca, 


WN] b-jonann aon bean eyle, 
Jr motaye mere 0s maysoyne 5 
Beaz vo fantays mo tyup Z4o7t 
Jal ap ancoyl nd ap anaoyb. 

Nj mae euqllym ceaz nyrhe, 
D'tasayl acc le « h-jmpyse3 
Ri5 ay ce yap tpeyayd me, 
*Syape EpepgyS Wuype me-re. 

AWataype Ppyonpa ay pujpie vearsa, 
Bean azup buyme an TZeapne; 
Byod cean apt mo teace do’) cos, 
Ni ceape ap feaytp dary d’yappays. 


Wunya b-gujl aon Eaoq eyle, 
Le « ceuleinn an cpdcaztte; 
Lip Sojpe mo Saojl d0 c’feayt, 
Ad taoyb o VWuaype, « thapZoean. 


Ds y-deapnad maop p]Z va pos, 
Comtpom 43 mear mo thyZuyorh ; 
Wo Saopiad af & ap ura, 
Boaogal a De an ojomur ra. 


agus O'Daly Fionn, cecinit a.p. 1570. 


A vessel of balsam is Mary’s womb, 

An urn full of plentiful mercy, 

Vessel of graces, and of the purest draughts— 
A vessel which never bore a stain. 


A vessel sweeter than honey, 

In which was placed the king of kings ; 
A vessel most fit to bear wine— 

A. vessel that carried the sovereign King. 
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No artizan ever fashioned a vessel like to this; 
Urn most noble, of the richest pearls ; 

Blue eye of the graceful, smiling form; 

Urn of the choicest blessed gems. 


Vessel of gold of the noblest feast, 

Whence came forth the Lord of angels ; 

Pure will, brighter than the sun, 

(ls) Mary’s, who never yielded to temptation, 


Urn of lurid gold—of exhilarating draughts ; 
Banquet of heaven from which I shall drink ; 
Rich goblet of most delightful beverage ; 
Vessel that saves us from death. 


The chaste womb in which God was enclosed, 
Whence sprung the Son of Mary; 

That was the place of her nursling, 

The pure breast of humility. 


There is no other woman like 

The Mother of the Virgin’s Son; 

My female relatives have little desired 

To curb the stubborn will or check pleasure. 


T do not well deserve to obtain the home of heaven 
But through her intercession ; 

May the king of the household abandon me not, 
And may Mary not forsake me. 


Mother of the Prince of the heavenly citadel, 
Spouse and nurse of the Lord, 

Be powerful to aid my coming to the house, 
(For ’tis) not justice I am better ask. 


If there is no other way 

By which I can obtain mercy ; 

My connexion with your divine spouse is sufficient 
For thee, O Virgin Mary. 


If the steward of the King of kings 

Should act with equity considering my misdeeds, 
To condemn me would he easy ; 

Avert, O God, this displeasure. 


These two ranns or starza: are the first and last of another poem written 
by the same poet, and transcnbed from the same matuscript, now (1856) in 
the possession of the Rev. Matthew Kelly, Db &.: 

Zab mo comape  éuypp Jora, 
WU ablajoyn naomea ap mo tHaojn; 
Saop mo élj 6 Gye ya b-peacad, 
Ni pan bot yj deacaspe daoyb, 
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A Weyl, a amwzerl uararl, 
An c-yal ojpeas oéana Sam; 
Tu mo terry if mo top djona, 
Weir ap ron mo Zyjoms Zab. 
Be my protection, O body of Jesus! 
O holy host, and my treasure ! 


Free my body from the disease of sin, 
A thing which in life is not a difficult thing for you. 


O Michael! O noble angel! 

Render safe the judgment for me, 

Thou art my strength and tower of defence ; 
Take me for my deeds’ sake under thy care. 


The following stanzas are from a poem called an Sfos;ajse Romanad (The 
Roman Vision), composed, as the last quatrain shows, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, a.p. 1650. 

“«The author,” says Hardiman (from whose work, ‘“ The Irish Minstrelsy,” 
pp. 306, 336, 333, I copy these verses), ‘ supposes himself at Rome, ayn on 
cnojc Cepayr, where the vision appears to him over the graves of two exiled 
descendants of the Gael. These were the famous Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone—the {rish Hannibal—whose signal successes against the forces of 
Queen Elizabeth in Ireland, embittered the latter years of that princess; and 
Rory O'Donnell (brother of the celebrated Hugh Ruadh), the first Earl of 
Tyrconnetl,” note, p. 430. The language is so simple, that really a transla- 
tion does nat seem necessary : 

VIL—Ls 04 pabap art Mayo) s’ m’aonan, 
Jr an Roy ajpe dp-cnoe Gepayy, 
Sjnze aj lejo a3 pyllead veo, 
Lay de Sptuaym are ustS va yZaedal-feap. 


Bysd 0 s-cptepeatiy Zan ripjllead Zan cpaecad, 
Byad an Gazluyp a3 ceagZapgad a d-zyteuda, 
Brace, eapbois, Sazaipe o’p Clesp’éayb, 
S’ bed rie Fo deojs ’y a Seo/S a5 Sypyov. 

76th Stanza. 

Dupsim-¢} Dis, ma’p may lerp m’eypceaéc, 
Suydjm JOSA a CjSear ayn majo yo, 

Wy an Spyopad ynaomts, a pip 0 sev-coyl, 
Wujpe wacaye a’ Paccpuje deyd-3eal, 


Morr an Tideonve & m-blyasdnarb oéapzad, 
Tse bjdear ’pay Rot om dedpiayoe Seupac, 
Wile so leye, cus deyé ay ceud ler, 

Az yyy daojb-py cpjoe mo f5eyl-pa. 
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IRISH PROVERBS. 


It is well known to every student who hasbeen in college, or who has 
devoted any time to the study of languages, how extremely dificult it is 
for a person to speak with a ready utterance in a tongue with which he has 
not been familiar from his youth—no matter how well he may have studied 
it in books; nay, that it is only by repeated attempts from time to time in 
oral exercises, that he can finally succeed in speaking any language fluently. 
The reason of this is obvious ; that organ which is the best exercised in any lan- 
guage, is the one which, in the same, is most ready at our command, Hence, 
in many colleges the practice exists of committing and repeating, over and 
over again, some of the best passages in the Greek and Latin classics. And 
is it not a fact that we can easily call to mind, when we wish to express a 
thought that requires their aid, those words that we have got by rote in the 
stanzas of some charming lyric, some striking apophthegm, or some favourite 
proverb? Even that wonderful polyglot, the illustrious Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
never learned to speak any language without first essaying in this way. 

If, therefore, ireland’s sons wish to speak their mother tongue, they 
must, until it be popularized, if it ever be, use means such as those just 
suggested. The language cannot be learned thoroughly any other way. And 
what can be more readily impressed on the memory, and more easily retained, 
than a nation’s proverbs, in which the language is at once pure, idiomatic, 
and classical? Hence, the following collection of Irish proverbs, which are 
at present most in use among the people, has, for this end, been compiled. 
And further, to enable the student to learn more easily the meaning of the 
words, a literal translation of each proverb is subjoined, and occasionally an- 
nexed to it is a corresponding English, Scotch, French, Latin, Italian, or 
Greek adage of the same import. Every one knows that there are some 
leading ideas, common to every people, thrown into a proverbial form in each 
country, It is only in proverbs of this class, we can often meet in other lan- 
guages sayings similar in meaning to those spoken in ourown. Some may 
be inclined to think that it is going beyond the limits of a simply national 
work, such as a grammar of a particular language is, to be thus borrowing 
from the torch of foreign dialects sparks of knowledge to illustrate our own. 
Such a notion, if entertained, is too puerile to deserve notice. For what is 
rare and good receives additional lustre from the light of contrast. 

This small collection will show many, that Ireland is not, to say the 
least, inferior to any other country in proverbial lore. Nay, perhaps, it would 
be more just to say, that had all her national proverbs been published, the 
volume containing them would equal in size the “‘ Handbook of Proverbs,” 
lately edited (atiguarian Library, London, Heury G. Bohn, 1855), being 
an enlarged re-publication of Ray’s collection, and the fullest that has yet 
been given to the public. In this volume of the datiqguarian Library are 
Scotch, British or Welsh, Irish, Danish, Eastern, and Hebrew proverbs. 
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The collection called Irish is really laughable. The miserable slang, 
unmeaning productions earicaturing Ireland and her sons, sung and acted 
on the English stage, representing us as blunderers, bullies, drunkards, have 
already done much, very much, to degrade us in our own eyes and in those of 
others. This collection, furnished as Irish, is something of the same kind. 
The sayings are as un-Irish in sentiment as they are un-Celtic in dress, and 
partake as much of the ribald nonsense of the stranger and the low adven- 
turer, as the words in which they are expressed partake of the dappled jargon 
of the Saxon and the Norman. 

A desire, then, to remove in some measure this slur thrown on our pro- 
verbial genius—so to speak—has, in addition to the other motives already 
given, mainly influenced the writer in submitting this collection to the 
public. The selection has been made—some from a manuscript collection of 
proverbs in the possession of Mr. John O'Daly; some from the list printed 
by Hardiman (“Irish Minstrelsy,” vol. ii., p. 397, 4:9); some from other 
sources. I have here inserted those only which I thought were best known 
among the Irish-speaking people. Ilad Mr. Bohn been furnished with a 
collection even such as this, it is likely he would do us the justice of insert- 
ing them. Indeed, there are many proverbs given in the “ Handbook” as 
Scotch and Gaelic which are really Erish. This appears from their being current 
among our people; and secondly, from the fact of their running in rhyme : 


Alyeacs mya jovfayce ZypSeayy cuytup cpuayd, 
The beauty of a chaste woman excites hard dispute. 
Aymydeace Jose yp rh ir Fest. 

The less of folly the better. 

The less play the better.—Scotch. 

Aye Uy vj byreye pean Zan paylyb. 

A man without eyes is no judge of colour. 
WAyeyFEeayy caoptogy caoptos eyle. 

One chafer knows another chafer. 

Chacun cherche son semblable—French. 

Ogni simile appetisce il suo simile.—Ital. 

Cada ovelha com sua paretha.—Port. 
WEnFeany wdpeacc modarlacc. 
Greatness knows gentleness. 

Wen Seany Sspyrpjo locc amadajzn. 

A foolish woman knows the faults of a man fool. 
WAyenjzteaye captayd a FZ-cpusdscan. 
Friends are known in distress. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed.—Eng. 

Mas vale buen amigo que pariente primo.—Span. 
Amicus certus in re incertd cernitur.—Cic. ex Ennio. 
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A y-am na bpapde bpayzeap do conznatiy. 
In the time of trial your help (however little) is felt. 

In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty ; 

An time of adversity, not one amongst twenty. 


Ay oub Ze vj h-ayepujszeap @ 
The black hue is not changed. 
Lanarum nigre nullum colorem bibunt.—Lat. 


Qn pus a oysileap ya mya jteany ya cat 6. 
What the housewives spare, the cats eat. 

What the good wife spares, the cat eats— Eng. 

Ay ud yse b-paztap pe Poipeap. 

What cannot be had is just what suits. 


(Said of a person who is not content with what he has, but is always 
wisting to have what he cannot get.] 


Qype acy yp anarh LIS coysee deapmad. 

About one matter there is seldom a forget. 

Aye cteacs va b-pocal bopb yp byoy beul yadza. 

When wrathful words arise, a closed mouth is soothing. 

Ay boetanact yj tholgad a’ vi cayorad |; 

*S nyt veasd a m-beydead d's molad vac ajze do 
Wrest lor j. 

Poverty I shall not praise, nor shall [ dispraise ; 

But I'd wish him who praises it to be its subject, rather than myself. 


Ayn ce Nas Tuas vo Caf na déay dO Zeazeay leyp. 


To him who has not pity for your state tell not your complaints. 
Wy ce Slap ace aypye vj beyS pe aye theypze 
He who drinks only water will not be drunk. 

Ay ce cd pup Slzapt deoe app, 

Wy ce ca jor buaylceapt cop art. 

He who is up is toasted, 

He who is down is trampled on. 

Up the hili favour me, down the hill beware thee. 

Vulgus sequitur fortunam et odit damnatos—Juvenal. 


Ay c-plac vac y-Zlacany pojort. 


The rod that admits uo twisting. 


Tt is not easy lo straight in the oak the crook that grew in the sap- 
fing.—Gaclic. 
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Ay c-pedd do-pasala ’p jf ip dylve. 

The rare jewel is the most beautiful 

A rare jewel a fair jewel. 

Ay c-uayn a5 muyad medleac Oa matasft. 
The lamb teaching its dam to bleat. 

Ay uayp yp doptea port lre. 

The darkest hour is before day. 

Aca Dja cyodlaccac, ctabapizaé, 

Acs Dia -appayny a F-cumZac ; 

Wéz vj h-jonan bup y-Dya a 5-Connacz, 
We Dw vappayn5s va y-Ullzac. 

God is bountecus and generous, 

God is liberal in scarcity ; 

But the God whom you have in Connaught 

Is not like the liberal God of the Ultonians. 
AEpurseape Zve ya h-aymypypie. 

The appearance of the times is changed. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.—Lat. 
Bestiad ay prapaydse pejytyove. 

Truth is the historian’s food. 

Bests duyye a tol 

One’s own will is food. 

Beal ep «’p cpode cujlyon. 

A mouth of ivy and a heart of holly. 

Byd 45 arp amadan. 

Even a fool has luck. 

Fortuna favet fatuis—Lat. 

Bid bopb pao, p5eqth. 

A fierce person is often in beauty’s dress. 

A fair face often hides a fierce heart. 

By bopbeace ann Zeal Z4ajpe. 

There is anger in an open laugh. 

Bjd clujd fearcayp 43 ay c-payepayde, 
The man of plenty has a quiet homestead. 

Bid cluayayde a -dea35-culayd, 

A deceiver is often in a fine dress. 

A varlet is a varlet, though he be clad in scurlet.—Eng. 
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Bydeany blar arp any m-beazan. 

The smaller the sweeter. Literally—there is taste on what is scanty. 

Bydeany pat ay an c-ppuytnyleacc, 

There is prosperity attending slovenliness. 

Boéz an eaglayp o bySeap Zan ceo. 

Poor (is) the church that is without music. 

Bpestnuyz ay aba pul a d-zeydipt nna calayé. 

Look at the river before you go to the ferry. 

Bypdz0 ’pa 3-clyaban; lagapt ’ra latay3. 

Shoes in the cradle; the foot in the mire. 

Shoes in the cradle, and bare feet in the stubble.—Eng. 

Buaydz¢yd a c-eaé yo caylpyd an pyyan. 

The horse shall win, or lose the bridle. 

Buayne cla ’na paogal. 

Fame is more enduring than life. 

Cazleany duyye qud le y-a thiynead. 

A person loses something to teach himself. 

Bought wit is best.—Eng. 

Duro flagelio mens docetur rectius.—Lat. 

Ha@ijwara walnuara.—Gr. 

SKaAnpa d€ pdorik maidaywye? capdlav.— Nazianz. 

Call pe annps Z-capad @ 

He lost it in the turning. 

Cao le ceanvrays. 

Gentle with the meek. 

Caorann décap an t-]NZpeamac, 

Hope soothes the persecuted. 

Carta pa daozne le céyle, 

Ace yj eapcaye ya cyoje ys ya flejbee. Short form— 
Garptayt 04 DATE ACT DY CATTATE Ns CHorc. 


People mect each other, 

But the hills and mountains never. 

Deux hommes se rencontrent bien, mais jamais deux montaynes.—Fr. 
Mons cum monte non miscebitur.—Lat, 
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Ceany mop ya céjle byze. 
Big head, little sense. 


Coygzile ceyye le loc. 
No cata cloé le cuan. 
Cothazple Eabaypc do myA01 bond, 
No bujlle ve qunjbe aq pappan fuap 
To rake a fire by a lake, 
To cast stones by the coast, 
(Is) to give an advice to a wily woman, 
Or a blow of a locket on cold iron. 
Ceaynuys optoe pd a’p bepdyp Zan aon pus, 
Buy a bad article, and you will be without anything, 
Cys ayy bye oupye Slap ’p & Dornall s jocgay. 
Whoever drinks, Donald shall pay. 
Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.—Hor. 
Claopseann neapic ceapc. 
Might subdues right. 
Couapuys o p-an oypteatpnac. 
Provide in a seasonab:e time. 


Couspac ya Zitayvedsze. 

The provision of the hedge-hog. 

Covarpte pe Wuncad, yo cujd d's eupdeacca. 

He saw Morogh or sonse of his associates. 

“Which implies,” says Mr. O’Daly, “that if a man suould meet bad 
company and escape even partially hurt, he would be as fortunate as if he had 
got safe from the vengeance of Morogh, whose name in Munster is, among the 
peasantry, a word of terror. The adage has its rise from Morogh O’Bryen, 
surnamed SHunéas an Tordjn (from the number of houses he set on fire 
during the troubles of 1611). He was sixth Baron of Inchiquin.” 

Copmac bpejéeaty ya m-bpead gjoqp. 

Cormac judge of just judgments. 

Cuape Zea 7p] wp feaqyt 

A short visit is the best. 

Again 
Cuayne Zeanp a’f a d@anad 50 beanary 0 d-tead do 
Captayd, 
A short visit to the house of a friend, and even that scldom paid. 
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Cal le sact a’p a5ayd le ceap. 

Rear to the wind, and front to the (sun’s heat. 
[A proverb pointing out the situation which a house intended for comfort and 

warmth should hold]. 

Ds od-cpyan poeacca le rlesbe7b, 

D4 o-cpyan Zpeqne le Zleanncayb, 

Da D-T[YAaY TIYY]T AID lucz sojre, 

D4 d-cpyan baojpe o15 S150, 

Ds d-cpyan pappre a3 peanouyye, 

D4 d-cpyan Zaojée le cpanyayb, 

Ds od-cpyay cayyze 415 luce poyce, 

Da d-cpypan cdptac a75 lucz céylle, 

Ds o-cpyay lays appr bdyenyb, 

Da v-tTyAN Foo]Te ayy aopda, 

Two thirds snow in mountains, 

Two thirds sun in valleys, 

Two thirds sickness with the aged, 

Two thirds folly with the young, 

Two thirds covetousness among the old, 

Two thirds wind among trees, 

Two thirds talk among those drinking over their cups, 

Two thirds justice among those of sense, 


Two thirds foot-prints on roads, 
Two thirds feebleness amongst the aged. 


Dall arp Up nj bpeyteany jon. 

A blind man is not a true judge of colours. 

Descayp opeym leyp an tay ron. 

Hard to contend with the wide ocean, 

DealZ minlays, pyacal con, a’ focal amadsyn; If 
Ty peyte pp Zeype arp bye. 

A thorn in mire, a hound’s tooth, and a fool’s retort, are the three most 
pointed things at ail. 

Dean puar leyp ay uayplesée a’p day cuman léjie, 
aéct sp do éluap na bj fuap le d0 Suyne boce fey. 


Associate with the nobility, and be in favourwith them; but, on no account, 
be cold with your own poor people. 


Peay ay objp ace ys bac le do Syeeyzoll, 
Do the work, and heed not your (boasting) endeavour. 


{Said to those who say they could (if they onlv wished it) do much, but who 
as a matter of fact don’t do the work], 
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Deapb capad poy pyaccannar. 

Prove a friend ere necessity. 

Mévyoo umoGav.—Gr. 

Prove thy friend ere thou have need.—Eng. 
Deapbpacarp leaopanaée’ dlacan. 
Drinking is the brother (of) robbery. 
Deapbpratayp vo Tadz Dorval’, 

Donald is brother to Thady.—(Chip of the same block.) 
Arcades ambo.—Lat. 

Deapic pul ley a cabapc, 

Look before giving a leap. 

Déjpe d’a Cuyd fey d0’n amadsr, 

An alms from his own share is given to a foo!. 
Derpic ay way lay. 

An alms into the full bag. 

Dyorpaopyear MIAN amadayy, 

Idleness a fool’s desire. 

Dlize va b-japacos ya h-eanpayse vo byypeas. 
The law of lending is to break the ware. 

Dseap Yas Fad anpd. 

Hope, the physician of all misery. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break.—Eng. 
Spes alunt exules.—Lat. 

"Avhp aruxa@y ca(erat Tals éAmiot.—Gre 

DoylSe an c-uazbpead do ceannpigzad, 
It is difficult to soothe the proud. 

Goorpom St a15 smadan, 

Gold is light (with) a fool. 

A fool and his money are soon parted.—Eng. 
BaylayS ya h-asoy-clejce faoy aoy pReac. 
Birds of a feather under the same bush, 

Birds of a feather flock together.—Eng. 

Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur.— Lat. 
Ejpe 65 ojlean ya yaori. 

Youthful Eire, isle of saints, 
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Faoa cumne pean-leyb. 

Lasting is the recollection of an old child. 
Faz an Céip map ca pie 

Leave the Keish as it is. 


[Applied to a person who cannot be changed, just as the mountain named 
Keish cannot be moved.] 


Fagany ya ba bap fad a’p bideany on feup a’ far. 
The cows die while the grass is growing. 

Cavai non morire che herba de venire.—Ital, 

Live horse, and you'll get grass.—Eng. 

Feadaym dt 00 ceannad 50 dsopt, 

I can buy gold at a great price :—the dearest thing can be had for money. 
Feadany cat deapicad apt ys. 


Acat can look at a king :—the light of day, and the air we breath, and the 
exercise of his faculties belong to the lowest and poorest. 


Fears ap puss yaruyd uy 9605-51415. 

Anger and hatred are the foes of pure love. 

Feat oa h-aoy bd feat Zan aon bd, 

The man of one cow—a man of no cow. 

Fea gayy plese ya cap Zyoptaye 

The end of a feast is better than the beginning of a shindy. 
And, 

Feary deqjte gleyde ’na cap bpuydne. 

The last of a feast is better than the first of a fight. 

Better come at the end of a feast than the beginning of a fray.—Eng. 

Feayn oneoliy any doy na coptpt arp cajpoe, 

A wren in hand better than a crane yet on loan—ie., yet to be caught. 

Mas vale paxaro en la mano, que liiytre volando.—Spanish. 

A sparrow in the hand is worth more than a vulture flying. 

Feast mada beo ya leoy mapb. 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

Fea « ojleatiayy ’na a opdeacar. 

His feeding (has been) better than his education, 

Better fed than taught, said the churl to the parson.—Eng. 

Feapp oa fayl ’ys son z-payl. 

Two eyes are better than one. 

Two heads are wiser than one-—Eng. 
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Feanype cla *ya covnac. 

Character is better than wealth. 

Fear co5yle Alt O-Tup NA aq de]fte. 

Better to spare in the beginning than at the end. 

Fejle oapeacayn. 

A niggard’s generosity. 

Fer Tearhpac Zac cpeap blazayy. 

Tara’s parliaments were every third year. 

Foslam man 546 cagnays. 

Learning is the desire of every wise man. 

Foo lepseap peangalayp. 

Patience is the cure for an old complaint. 

Patience is a piaster for ali sores.—Eng. 

Saie deita patienza condisce ail tutto.—ltal. 

The salt of patience seasons everything. 

Follppsceape 5ae yd le h-aqinpyp. 

By time everything is revealed. 

Fupap puypveads 7payce vs myyve. 

It is easy to bake with meal at hand. 

Fuap cuman cayllize. 

Cold is an old dame’s affection. 

Fuapuygzeann 0 cuyd. 

His portion cools—more fully thus, an ce a c& atjurg puanuyzeany 0 
cuyo, the portion of him who is out, grows cold. 


Sero venientibus ossa. 

Bae am vj b-eagyae paoy. 

At all times a sage is not wise. 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

Obdormivit Homerus. 

5aé leanb maze oylzeapt: Zaé ojZe mop adbap. 
Every child as nursed; every web as its materials. 

As the tree so is the fruit.—St. Matt. 

Telle recine, telle feuitle—Fr. 

Or, Fase dalea maze oplceap. 

Every rursling as he is nursed. 

Que enim seminaverit homo, hec et metet.—Epis. ad Gal. vi. 8. 
Quonium qui seminavit in carne sua, de carne metet et corruptionem. 
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Bae doeaman pyteann a tae, 

Every demon runs his course. 

Every dog has its day.—Eng. 

Bae a b-fastap 50 b-ole ymeyZeann Zo b-olc. 

What is got badly, goes badly. 

Ili got, ill spent.—Eng. 

Acquerir mechamment, et depenser sottement.—Fr. 

Bae yds osop man Fae mysoy. 

Every thing dear is a woman’s fancy. 

Bae copp pest a fora. 

Every crane according to its thirst. 

Bae coweal a 5-comluadan. 

Every candle in company. 

Numquid venit lucerna ut sub modio ponatur, aut sub lecto ? nonne ut super 
candelabrum ponatur.—S. Marcus 4, 21. 

Bre son peype a rhyapn. 

Each one according to his taste. 

Ose ule nse perp a Zye. 

Every person according to his cast of mind. 

Every man in his way.—Eng. 

Salap pada yj abstany pjoptpupse bpeus. 

A long disease does not always tell a lie, i.e. will kill at last. 

San lon, 540 capayd. 

Without store, without friend, 

Sav ojleathayy, Zan Hod. 

No rearing, no manners. 

Sap cyte ip puap an cla. 

Without a treasure, fame is dull. 

Bean Zac leantaé a cuyd anpaér’. 

The affection of every follower is for his own coziness. 

Seybeany lopzanaé Seppe Zopzac. 

The sluggard finds a famishing winter (longanaé from tongan the shin 
bone—one who favors the fire). 

Slope nae c-cujlleany 0 3-ceanyn, yj feapp a bexe any 
Na af. 

Tie glory which the head cannot bear, it is better it should not be there. 
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Hat ocpac pfaoemap. 

The hungry man is usually (3n4¢) fierce. 
Sovpdseany cypte catpannacte 
Wealth creates friendship. 

Znpdeany leyce leyceadaéz. 
Diamonds engender elegance (rich attire, &c.) 
Dopseapy mae maytear. 

Good begets goodness. 

Xdpis xapw tixret.-—Sophocles. 
Bovydseanyy ole ole. 

Bad begets badness, 

Money begets money.—Eng. 

Danari fanno danari.—ltal. 


Bopdeany papobype peje a sonea, 
A rich man acts according to his wish. 
Money makes the mail go.—Eng. 


Byjd cape cape. 
Thirst produces thirst. 


Bovpeany blaoap capaoap. 
Flattery begets friendship. 


Do peys 6 bean ya d-cpy mbd. 
Easy, O woman of three cows. 


So papas ay laéa le wn v0 pyar; 

So papas an eala le y-a cluyry bayn, 

DO PHAptays ay madpia le cpepdeatiy ya Z-cyam, 
Wy r3engays an Zangzayo le cy mya. 

Till the duck cease on the lake to swim. 

Till the swan’s down asume a darkish hue, 

Till the canine race cease to snatch and fight, 

Woman’s mind shall not lack guile. 

Jy byon @ beul yya zope. 

A silent mouth is melodious. 

Ad wise head makes a close mouth.—Eng. 

Ver sapit qui pauea loquitur.—Lat. 

Le plus sage se tait.—Fr. 

Silence is wisdom and gets a man friends.—Bastern proverb. 
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Jomad slop 415 nead, do berpt fry yeatejonn ap > 
cell. 

Deanany dune le yomad slot ppardean de’ n Cdip 
Fey. 

Much noise (of words) in a man, brings disregard for his good sense. 

A man with much loud talk makes fudge of truth itself. 


caol a ty5e4p¢ an T-48 acc nna tujlee mMopa t1Ze8 
r oO t ] 1 5eer 
aD TmHyO-49. 


In slender currents comes good luck, but in rolling torrents comes mis- 
fortune. 


Apres perdre perd on bien.—Fr. 
Fortuna nulli obesse contenta est semel.—Latin. 


Jr cyan agup poytac rae pa lnnze Lana, 
Nj b-@ ppp 00’ cppus evdctpom fy bagpar Zo Dana. 


Still and silent is the stream of full deep waters ; 
Not so with the light, little stream—it is it that bellows boldly. 


Deep waters run smooth: a shallow stream makes most noise.—Eng. 
Jr coym cabin do boyéc. 

A hut is a palace to a poor man. 

Home is home, though it be never so homely.—Eng. 

Oixos pidos olkos &pioros. 

Jr dall an 314d baod, 

Self-love is blind. 


Tr dall payl a 5-ciyl ouyne eqle. 

Blind is the eye in the private abode of another. That is—a man is silent 
in a strange place. 

Jr eagnaé dead-Sujne. 

A person of rirtue is wise. 


Jr Fada Wy lay a cd a 5-c]An. 
Far from the hand which is in a distant (land). 
Jr reSapp an mae ats ’ya ay thayé o bj. 
The good that is, is better than the good that (once) was. 
Quod est, melius est —Lat. 


Jr earn 4 ojleatvam ’na a Eozbayl, 
His living is better than his education. 
Birth is much, but breeding more.—Eng. 
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Jp peare beazan de’p y-Zaoyl yA mdpan de’) Capt 
Tanyap. 
A little relationship is better than much friendship. 


Jr peatit canad 7p a Z-ctypc pd bony pa ppapsn. 
A friend at court is better than a groat in the pocket. 

A friend at court is better than a penny in pocket.—Eng. 

Bon fait avoir ami en cour, car le proces en est plus court,—Fr. 
Good favour is above silver and gold.—Proverbs, xxii. 1. 

Jr poayee cozylz a Neat VS ADD ANN-cTpAT. 

It is better to spare in time than out of time. 

’Tis too late to spare when all is spent.—Eng. 

Sera in fundo parsimonia.—Seneca, Epist. 1. 

Acwh 8 ev) mvOuev peldw.—Hesiod. 

Jr pespp 6 pa & capbayde. 

It is better than its want. 

A wooden ley is better than no leg.—Eng. 


Jr peapn @ ’pa an yopacz, pac b-puygzies. 

It is better than the loan you could not get. 

Jr pean grey de éuppiy ’ya 54 Speym de Cac. 

One morse] of a rabbit is better than two of a cat. 

A piece of kid is worth two of a cat. And One leg of a lark's worth the 
whole body of a kite-—Eng. 

Jr Fespe pmptesp ?pa uayzness. 

Contention is even better than loneliness. 

Jr geapype mive ’ns borptbe rHdp, 

Jr rear cdi ?ps oul dum olize; 

Jp reap cease beag a’p ceany lon, 

"NA ceac mop a’ beagzan bide. 

Better gentleness than great haughtiness. 

Better adjustment than going to law; 


Better a small house and full store 
Than a large house and little food. 


Jr reap neac eyle a molad ouyye ’na 6 Fé. 
{t is better that another and not oneself should praise. 

Jr reapp pouaym "na nearic, 

Cleverness is better than strength. 

Jr sioppe cabayp De ’ya’n coup. 

God’s aid is nigher than the door. 
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Jr shor 14d va cyoje « b-pad uaznn. 

The hills seen afar off look green. 

Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Pleasures of Hope—Campbell. 

jr tpeype sloocar ’y& yeapc. 

Cunning is superior to strength 

Jr 50st panntae & pysézanar. 

The covetous (man) is always in want. 

Jr mall ’p pp djpeac ojogaleap Da. 

Late and sure is the justice of God. 

God stays long, but strikes at last.—Scotch. 

JmpBeann an bpeus aguy favany ay Fyptpye. 

The lie passes away—truth remains. 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

Jr mylir F1O0, Ir reap a joc, 

Wine is sweet—sour its payment. 

Jr dona an Zpolla aéc jp meara Zan é. 

Bad is a (bad) servant, but it is worse to be without him. 

Better a mischief than an ineanvenience.—Eng. 

Jr jomda Ue ’ra Z-cyll opaynn. 

Many a day shall we rest in the clay. 

Jr mayn5 do bjdeap pan tip pad ayéeancap @ 

It is a poor thing to be in a country where one is not known. 

Jr maps & m-bpdeany 4 Garpoe fann, 

Jr maps o m-bpdeann ’élanyn Zan pale; 

Jr maps « m-bpdeany botany Zann, 

Tr mang + bySeap Zan ole yo may. 

’Tis sad for him who has few friends, 

Tis sad for him who has unfortunate children ; 

’Tis sad for him who has only a poor cot, 

*Tis sad to be without any thing, good or bad. 

Jr mang 4 bpdeany Zo b-ole ’p a beyé 50 boez 
Ya d]a15. 

It is a poor thing to be stingy, and to feel troubled after the little thae is 
given. 

Jy maip3g 415 4 m-bjdeany bean my-cayptbeae bopb. 

It is a source of regret to have an unthrifty, disdainful wife. 
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Je male ay tpomanazse ay ce bear aye ay Z-clopde. 

He is a good hurler who is on the ditch. A proverb against critics. 

Jp mayé an mapteaé pean yt calarp. 

A good horseman the man on the ground—i.e., on foot. 

Jr mye « by Zana Zeanaayl, azap dacatpayl dona. 

Often was Ugly amiable, and Pretty sulky. 

Akin to this is the Spanish proverb :—Nof so ugfy as to be frightful, wor 
so beautiful as to kill. 

Jr mynye do pyNHe duyHe The pyocc, beant af 4 D-T/5 
ay ayle ole, 


Oft a person commits through impulse (or passion) an act from which 
flows much evil. 


Jr moo’ eagls ’ns d’ odbaq. 

Thy dread is greater than thy reason (for it). 

Jp rarppad gad pion 50 podlajc, 

’S papad Zo ddyppe. 

Every state of weather is summer till Christmas, and grass to the doors. 
Meaning that the worst weather does not appear till after that season. 

Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire. 

February doth cut and shear.—Eng. 

Ptuye de Februier vaut egout de fumier.—Fr. 

Jr yeapb an typypve, ace ap mylyp an bens opp 
nab. 

Truth is bitter, but a lie is savoury at times. 

The truest jest sounds worst in guilty ears. 


Eng. 

Jr cadbapad pad adaptca va m-bd capt leap. 

Prodigious are the horns of the cows heyond the seas (cadbay, means a 
spectre, trom tao, au apparition; bay, death). 

They are ay gude that are far awa’.—Scotch, 

Oinne ignotum pro magnifieo.—Lat. 

Jr ciyrce deoé na pzeal 

A drink comes before a story. 

[A proverb suggested by the ancient practice of giving story-fellersa drink 
before they hegan to rehearse their tales]. 

Lary a peapad azup lary a cappeayl. 

A hand scattering and a hand saving. 

Altera inann fert aquam, altera ignem.—Lat. 

Il porte le feu et ? cau.—Fr. 

alltera manu fert lapidem, altera panem ostentat.—Plaut, 
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Lam Laoipt ann uaédap, 

The strong hand in the ascendai.t.—u4o of the O'Briexs. 

Leanb loipzée puatuyseann cee. 

A burned child dreads the fire. 

LeySear 5aé bon compas, 

Conversation is a cure for every sorrow. 

Ljas gac boyéc bap. 

Death is every poor man’s physician. 

Loyzeany aoptad mop-élu, 

Satire injures great fame. 

Lom Zac 4 leuy, 

Every one in misfortune is destitute. 

Lupdeann podnap appt amadan. 

Good-fortune abides with a fool. 

Wa cay bude ca cpofse Zeal a5am, 

{f I am yellow, I have a fair heart. 

WapnyZ dap LW? céple baotayn bowb. 

It is sad for the person whose partner is a hanghty varlet. 

Wappy cpeyzeap a TiZeatwa. 

Tis an evil thing (for him who) forsakes his Lord. 

Ways cTpepSeap o Supye Zyat ape Oupye OA Cpac 
no Tt. 


’Tis a sad thing for one to forsake a bosom friend for a person of two or 
three days’ (acquaintance). 


Be not ungrateful to your old friends—Heb. 

WapptZ do ZyjS erence a’p Foyd. 

It is evil to refuse and steal. 

Waypz feallap ap a capayo. 

It is a sad thing to disappoint a friend. 

War cam yo djpeasé ay pdd "pe ay bédzap mop oy 
T-ATH OPA. 

If the road is crooked or straight, the high-way is the short cut. 

The farthest way about is the shortest way home—Eng. 
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Way pada LA tZ ojdCe. 
If the day is long, night comes (at last). 
The longest day must have an end.—lng. 


The oldest man that ever lived died at last.—Gaelic. 


Lwest si grand jour qui ne vienne & vespre.—Fr. 


Nou vien di, che non cenga sera.—ltal. 


QWHa’p yoormuyy loom ay epayy pp joosuyy Lom o |y-al. 
If I like the sow, I like her litter. 


Or, 


LYM sopruyy lest me, pp yonruyy mo pez. 
If you like myself you like my sway (all connected with me). 
Love me, love my dog.—Eng. 


Na cnepd pop, “po pa cpteyd FIsc, 7p pa cyier bras 
Ta MYA; 

QHa’p moe, mall, eppsctap ay Zyyav, yp man pp coy! 
le Dra bepdeap ay La. 

Do not credit the buzzard, and do not credit the raven, and credit not the 
words of woman (sorceress) ; 

Whether the sun rise early or late, the day shall be as God pleases. (A 
Christian proverb against pagan prognostics). 

Bap mae leac a boys buayn case puape agup cope. 

If you wish to live old, make use of hot and cold. 

Gr thus, 

War mae leat a bey buayn cae uaye agZup cee 

1f you wish to live lung, fling off aad flee. 

{This sentence was uttered,” says Mr. O'Daly, “ by a waiter at Mullagh- 
inast, Who, being aware of the plot against the lives of the guests, wished in 
luvse Words to convey an intimation to one of them to fly for his life from 
lhe danger that was impending over bim and his frieuds.”’] 

Qaye ay c-anlayn ayn c-ocpiup. 

liunger is good sauce. 

Fames optimum condimentum.—Lat. 

atpetita now val saése.—lital. 


Wlleany cappizve eac, ’Zur milleany ead peyppead. 
One nail spoils a horse, and one horse spoils a team of six. 
One seabby seep infects a flock—Eng. 
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Wylyp Flop Fae eye aH & m-byS cud aur repeyd; 
Seapb glo. ay co bear lomim, buy-op-cjony do 
labpann fe. 


Sweet is the voice of every man who has means and fortnne; 
Harsh is the voice of him who is penniless—he speaks quite ont of place. 


Wol ay sGZe a’p cjoceays ff. 

Praise youth, and it will progress. 

Wolad Fad soy ayn c-4t map do Zeabpayd. 
Let each man praise the ford as he finds it. 

Ha bjdead d0 Snjory 6 d0 teanzayn. 

Let not thy act be from thy tongue. 

Re slow of giving advice—ready to do a service.—ttal. 


Corpayple an c-Seayduype. 
Ha bj caynzeaé a d-7y5 an Syl, 
Na cap anfgpor art feandypt, 
Ha b-abarpe yaé p-deancap cdyp, 
He h-ob apap oa b-papy ondyn, 
Na bf cpuayd agup 96 bf boz, 
Na cpays d0 Capayd aypt & GuyD, 
Ha bf mp-mosatpayl, ya dean Tpoyd, 
Wp ys b-ob 7 ma’p e35yy ouyc. 
Do not be talkative in a drinking-house, 
Do not impute ignorance to an elder, 
Do not say justice is not done, 
Do not refuse and do not seek honor, 
Do not be hard, and do not be liberal, 
Do not forsake a friend on account of his means, 
Do not be impolite ; and do not offer fight, 
Yet decline it not, if necessary. 
Wa mol a’pf ya cayy tu féyn. 
Neither praise nor dispraise thyself. 
Neither speak well or ill of yourscif—Eastern Proverb. 
Ha cabayp do byreye aye ay Z-c@ad pgeul, 
Zo m-beyp]5 ay cach eyle op. 
Do not give your judgment on (hearing) the first story, 
Until the other side is brought before you. 
Every man’s tale is gude till anilher’s be told—Scotch. 
Audi alicrem partem,—Lat. 
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Na mol azup y% dy-1Hol dao, 
Wap vp eAstap paoy Zan loec 


Do not praise nor dispraise a dolt 
As a sage even is not found faultless. 


Wj b-puyl Sloe acc Zloyn veptire. 

There is no glory but the glory of heaven. 

Ni cap gad bladarte. 

Every flatterer is not a friend. 

MU ave not friends that speak us fair.—ling. 

Nj buay cozad ya Z-caytan. 

The fighting of friends is not lasting. 

Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est.—Lat. 

Nj b-puyl pO5 Zay avy- fos. 

There is no joy without affliction. 

There is no joy without alloy —Eng. 

Wi b-caql yd vjop gle va ay ZeanamnaZeacc. 
There is nothing fairer than virginity. 

Ny b-puyl saol ay5 aon le paoy Zan peur. 


No one is related to a sage iu misfortune—i.c., no one cares for a man in 
reduced circumstances. 


Wj b-puyl oligo a5 pyaécanar. 

Necessity has no law. 

Wy bdeany appgjod a’p amadan a b-fad le ceyle, 
A fool and his money are not long together. 

Nj fasann lary padca ade dopty diincza. 

A closed land gets only a shut fist. 

Ni faday ay mye ondyyu. 

A constant guest is never welcome. 

Nimia famitiaritas contempium parit.—Platarch. 

Nj £448 50 m-bud -jop-colad, 

Not a sage till he be truly skilful, 

Nj 5a am & rhajnbuyseann Paopuye fad. 
It is not on every occasion Patrick kills a deer. 
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Hj leun 50 djé cZeayta. 
No misery like the want of a lord. 
Njob-ponyay dul do’ bazle mop a’f cTeséz ari apr 
It is not the same thing to go to town and come from it. 
Ny ye on popap 7p an dopapr any oplayb tpjo. 
Fortune comes not without misfortune inch for inch. 
Ny pple 50 glaze. 
No poet till a prince. 


Hy pad vs rypt mopta uzle a baypeap an PdStI. 1 
It is not all big men that reap the harvest. 


The greatest things are done by the help of smail ones.—Eng. 
Multis ietibus dejicitur quercus.—Lat. 
NL vjS vnjop sesne ’ya coanza mua 
I 1 (OP OFT oO 
There is nothing sharper than a woman’s tongue. 
Hj mince Zo coizepijoc. 
Not accomplished till one has travelled. 
He that travets far knows much.—Eng. 
Hj najpe an boétaynacc 
Poverty is no shame. 
Hj paopt so m-beyd Jay cyonzayb. 
Not free till without faulis. 
Hi ceapaySeact Fo v4ipe 
No heat like that of shame, 
Nj usqpleace Zany pubaylee, 
No nobitity without virtue. 
Ny fagann cop a corinayd soy pid. 
The foot at rest meets nothing. 
A close mouth catcheth no flies —Eng. 
at goupil endormi rien ve tombe ex la geade.—French, 


Bocea trinciata mosea non si entra.—Ital. 
En bocca cervada no entra mosce.— Spanish. 
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Ni éuyZeanyn an patac ay reans, 
Ay uayp do bjSeann a bol5 Fey) cea 


The man who has enough, does not, with his stomach full, understand the 
wants of the hungry. 


Wi captnpseavn ay et Zopead ayn 4 comlaqn, 

The hungry hound thinks not of her whelps. 

Nj beats 50 oul aj neath. 

No life till going up to heaven. 

Nj b-anngad Zo gaojt a y-desp. 

No heavy fall of rain till the south wind blows. 

Nj b-ole aon beape 50 m-bud zeall. 

No action is malicious but treachery. 

Nj b-ealads 50 leyZceape pray 

No science till history be read. 

Nj 6 ’n sa0t do t6i5 fe ¢. 

It is not from the wind he derived it. [A negative way for praising onc’s 
hereditary greatness, or natural ability.] 

Nj cpeny Zo cuyzym cayle. 

No force like the rush of a torrent. 

Ny beatuySeany byyatpa ys bpayepe. 

Mere words do not support the friars. 

Men cannot live on air.—Eng. 

Nj poss Zo WS va cyte. 

No choice like the King of the universe- 

Nj rept nese 50 m-bud ojlce. 

No one is gentle till well bred. 

Hy bpayce Zo oul ann orp. 

Not broken till advancing in age. 

Nj boéz Zo oul 50 b-irepyonv. 

Nothing so poor as going to hell. 

Ny b-@ La na Zaojée La na peolb, 


The day of storm is not the day for thatching. [Said of a person who 
defers to an untimely hour what he should do in season). 
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Nj copayy cpeun 50 cdypineac. 

No roaring noise like thunder. 

Nj ancpad Zo b-azy06. 

No pain like to refusal. 

Nj dao 50 myacy Opole theyne. 

No wicked being like a woman of bad tempzr. 

Wj mapuyse Zo pean prypuypte, 

No navigator till (he is) helmsman. 

Nj luaé Zo appponn De eipteaéc. 

No reward to that of hearing God’s holy mass. 

Wj daop Zo bneye an bree, 

Not condemued till (one hears) the judge’s ju lyment. 

Nj eapba Fo dje caspoe. 

No want compared with the loss of frien Is. 

Wyl ejop 475 dune cya jp feapp—ap lua 7p 
moll, 

One does not know whether speed or delay is the better. 

Ni peapoa so pépoa, 

Nj céarad 50 popas. 

No feast tili there is roast; 

No galling trials till one gets married. 

NU vjS ’pa ddan Tp meara le y-pnry0, 

TNA cuz vd F-capad a’p PHRAppads ya JZ-compayac. 


There is nothing in the world so bad to announce 
Than the death of friends and the separating of companions. 


[Said by Carolan on the supposed death of Charles M‘Cabe]. 

Wyl ’ps c-paogal po acc ceo, 

This life is but a vapour. 

For what is your life? It is a vapour which appeareth for a little while 
and afterwards shall vanish away.—St. James, iv. 15. 

WNiopt CuayS reap an epdypp5ayy op. 

The peace-maker never lost. [Cyoyn-rZajo from eyojn, detween, and TZ At, 
@ cover—protector]. 
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Hjope spupd Da beapysa appar nad b-porsloézad pe 
ceany eyle. 

God never closed a gap that He would not thereupon open another. 
Niow cuz ay bar, par 00 Supne app bye o pati. 
Death, when its hour arrives, never granted any one a respite. 
Nj 5 leat Danan a bayé asad azup 4 Jee. 
You cannot have your bread and eat it. 


You cannot eat your cake and have your cake.—Eng. 


Voreblbe mangiar la forcaceia e trovar la in tasca.—Ital. 


Nj uabsp uaypleacc. 

Nobility is no pride. 

Nj pan @ 6 cA Pop a15 cyyUp @& 
It is no secret when it is known to three. 


[The Italians say, Three may keep counsel, if two be away.—Tré taceranno, 
ve due vi non sono. The French: Seeret de deux secret de Dieu, secret de trois 
seeret de fous. | 


O35 546 nese ’ran soit d15e, 
O5 spip 5c peandipte ; 

O5 depfte sore Zac n-duyye, 
PDejpe Fae pean sore Sy5e. 
Young each person is in youth, 

Young again every old man ; 

Young the close of each person's age, 
The close of every old age is (still) youth. 
Ole any a5aj5 mayteapa. 

Good against evil. 

Ole yjon pac mayt d’aon, 

Bad blast that is not good to (some) one. 
Oct veamapic oée 5-ctymye. 
Eight views, eight recollections. 
Ozpace fod an leagays. 
Distemper is the physician’s luck. 

Ry SZ migoslamés yp spat copsyes, 


An illiterate king is a crowned ass. 
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Rypogsacc Fay duad, yj dual Zo b-pascaj. 

A kingdom is not usually got without trouble. Without pains, without 
gains. 

Rin Zaé feape ay ps ceapc. 

The desire of every lover is the rightful king. 


Ror capa gyal, peat pudac. 

A good-humoured man is like a fragrant rose. 
Ryasayl pez opdeaéayp. 

Rule (is) according to learning. 


Ranajde cealzac. 

A deceitful secret-searcher. 

Sapdbpeap pion pubaylee. 

Virtue is everlasting wealth. 

Saye buy Zaé uyle, 

Avarice is the foundation of every evil. 

Saojpe a lLret]b djomaoype. 

Freedom in days of idleness. 

Seséayn cluavapse a’ cealgayte. 
Shun a prying thief and a deceiver. 
SapnpFeany eagvaée Fae papdbpoar. 
Wisdom excels all riches. 

Sspuyseann epjovacc lépzean. 
Wisdom excels book learning. 

An ounce of sense is worth a bushel of learning. 
Seapb ay c-aptan a peeap. 

Eaten bread is sour. 

Seapb ya pooyS rytatnona, 

Kernels taste bitter in the evening. 

[The meaning is, that when satiated with sweets—ruch as the kernels of 


nuts are—all day Jong, we begin at eventide, when tire, to find them taste- 
less, aud even sour}, 
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S5ézeany FIOD. FTI DHe. 

Wine reveals the truth. 

In vino veritas. 

When wine is in, wit is out.—Eng. 

Quod est in corde sobrii est in ore ebrii.—Lat. 

Té ev xapdia tot vidovtos ent Tis yAdTTNS eotl Tou pebvovTOsS.—Plut. 

*Owou katiovtos émAcovow éxn.— Herodotus; ie. when wine sinks, words 
swim. 

Quid non ebrietas designat ? operta reclulit.—Pliny. 

S5eul ¢jop @ cya ayn Liz luso e, 

uayy d6 fjor & adup cuyye aype puap @. 

A true saying by whomsoever said— 

Cut of the end what you add to the head. 

Sjovnaé a BFrcqloycean an uayn. 

The fox in lamb’s clothing. 


SoStesé folar yp mo copann. 

An empty vessel has the greatest sound. 

Empty vessels make the greatest sound.—Eng. 

f fool's voice is known by multitude of words.—Solomos. 
The shallowest stream makes most noise.— Eng. 

Sona oayl spyanda, 

A sunny meeting 1s lucky. 


Sona adliye ¢lyuc. 

A wet burying 1s lucky. 

Sule San ced fod neste. 

Delight unclouded is the happiness of heaven. 
Tagan Zadaqe a n-Zleany slsr, 
Bejé cayye le ceany Zan eoluy. 


(Tis like the) barking of a hound in a verdant valley, to address a 
without knowledge. 


Ts fo lay ay THanzampe. 

The smile is under hand—i.e. fo smile in one’s sleeve, 
Ta SE le Zae vd. 

There is reason for every thing. 

Too much of one thing is good for nolhing.—Eng. 
Est modus in rebus.—Horace. 

-issez y a, si trop, n'y a.—Fr. 
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Taypne ann bed, 

A nail in the quick. 

TZ Ferone for ay fFallpa. 

Winter comes on the lazy. 

T15 jomeap le fozlaym. 

Good deportment comes with education. 

TIZ Ban & y-djojZ ya feapcana. 
Sun comes after rain 

Sunshine afler storm.—Eng, 

Thoypzavayy cup mayo cpjoe mare. 
A good beginning leads the way to a good end. 
Toptbeaps fanny ip A715 Zavo. 

A small cifering and a slender return. 

He that soweth sparingly skall reap sparingly. —2 Cor. ix. 6. 
Qui parce seminat, parce et metet.—lhid. 
Tol Fae aoy peype map yr. 

Each person’s wish according as he acts, 
Every one to his fancy.—Eng. 

Top eAaZyayd ustan De, 

Ni b-puyl eagna map f; 

MR vyE any Bye doy ce, 

Gazls Dé cya aye o m-bjs, 

The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom— 
There is no wisdom like it; 


It is a good sign for the person 
Who is filled with the fear of the Lord. 


Initinm sapientie timor Domini.—Psalm cx. 
Theo booasZ le plusg. 

A clown’s fight against a host—an useless effort. 
Thy yZenct & Hadar v’p Jay rior a Sat. 
Looking for one’s hound without knowing its colour. 
Torac lopnze clan, 

Topac Me cloesd 5 

Topac plata fajlee, 

Topad playnze coola. 

The beginning of a ship is a board, 

The beginning of a kiln is laying the (first) stone ; 


The beginning of a prince’s reign is greeting, 
The beginning of health 1s sleep. 
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Toraé colle a’ deypte mona. 

The beginning of a wood and the end of a bog 

First in a wood and last in a bog.—Eng. 

Theo ya m-bd maol. 

Fighting of the hornless cows. 

Tryp Zap pyadal—beay, mijle aguy muc. 
Three without rule—a woman, a pig, and a mule. 

Thom ceajtc 4 b-fad. 

A hen carried far is heavy. 

Tuyzeany feat lesyn leat-focal, 


A man of learning understands half a word, i.c., will know what the speaker 
means before the sentence is fully uttered. 


Send a wise man on an errand, and say nothing to him. 

Accenna al savio et lascia far a lui.—ttal. 

Tuypleany aor. 

A sage slips. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.—Lat. 

Wise men are cough in wiles.—Eng. 

A good garden may have some weeds.—Eng. 

Tuape Zonzs Zarlfpon wp FZayeb-pjor. 

Storm and tempest, fore-runners of famine. 

After a famine in the stall, 

Comes a fumine in the hail.—Sometset. 

Tuayt fosla, Feaptapnn da. 

Violent rain is the omen of calamity. 

Tube ayn aye ap ay ryuyllonn, 

Putting on the mill the straw of the kiln. 

Rob Peter to pay Paul.—Eng. Or rather, meeting one necessity by what 
is immediately required for another. 

Tur mae leat ya b-oybpe. 

A good beginning (is) half the work. 

Well begun is haif done.—Eng. 

Dimidium facti qui cepit habet.— Horat. 

Barba bagnata mezza raza.—ttal, 

A heard washed is half shaven. 

Apxi) 8€ Tot jjuicu tavros.—Lucian. 

Uubayt Zan caypbe. 

Pride without profit. 

Profitless pride.—Eng. 
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Uallaé Frolla na leipge. 

The sluggard’s load. 

Urblaée do’ uaypleacc. 

Obedience (is due) to nobleness. 
Uasypleace gan pubaylee. 

(No) nobility without virtue. 

Uprye 4 0? jomeupe @ Z-cptypotay. 
To carry water in a sieve. 


*,* For the last ten years the writer of these pages bas been forming a 
collection af Trish proverbs: the number already in lily possession woud fone 
a neat octavo volume. it is his intention one day to publish them. Those 
now presented to the pubiic will, he hopes, revive a taste for this spectes of 
literary wisdom. 


THE CELTIC TONGUE. 


Composed, in 1855, hy the Rev. Michael Mullin, I rofessor at St. Tvendan’s Somiuary, 
Loughrea, winte he had veen yet a studeat of Maynooth College. 


1. 
It is fading ! it is fading! like the leaves upon the trees ! 
It is dying! it is dying! like the Western-ocean breeze ! 
It is fastly disappearing, as footprints on the shore, 
Where the Barrow, and the Erne, and Lough Swilly’s waters roar— 
Where the parting sunbeam kisses the Corrib in the West, 
And the ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to its breast! 
The language of old Erin, of her history and name— 
Of her monarchs and her heroes, of her glory and her fame— 
The sacred shrme where rested, throngh her sunshine and her gloom. 
The spirit of her martyrs, as their bodies in the tomb ! 
The time-wrought shell where murmured, through centuries of wrong, 
The secret voice of freedom in annal and in song— 
Is surely, fastly sinking into silent death at last, 
To live but in the memories and relics of the Past! 


IL 
The olden Tongue is sinking, like a Patriarch to rest, 
Whose Youthhood saw the Tyrian, on our Irish coasts a guest,* 
Ere the Saxon or the Roman—ere the Norman or the Dane 
Had first set foot in Britain, or the Visigoth in Spain. 


* There is an old tradition to the effect. that during the commerce of the adventu- 
rous Tyrians with this country, one of their princes was invited over to Ir 1 oby the 
kengz, and got married to one of the lish princesses. Indeed, the antiquity of the * Celtic 
Tongue “cannot ve traced out at present. 1s origin is far within the past, and "doses 
itseltn the myht of fable.” Some go so far asto assert i was the language of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. Sutis superque ! 
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Whose Manhood saw the druid rite at forest tree and rock— 

The savage tribes of Britain round the shrines of Zernebock ;* 

And for generations witnessed all the glories of the Gael, 

Since our Celtic sires sung war-songs round the warrior-res of Baal! 
The tongues that saw its infancy are ranked among the })cad ; 

And from their graves have risen those now spoken in their stead, 

All the glories of old Erin, with her liberty, have gone, 

Yet their halo lingered round her while her olden Tongue L.ved on ; 
For, ’mid tlie desert of her woe, a monument more vast 

Than all her pillar-towers, it stood—that old Tongue of the Past ! 


Ill. 


And now ’tis sadly shrinking from the soil that gave it birth, 
Like the ebbing tide from shore, or the spring-time from the earth ; 
O’er the island dimly fading, as a circle o’er the wave— 

Still receding, as its people lisp the language of the slave.t 

And with it, too, seem fading, as a sunset into night, 

All the scattered rays of Freedom, that lingered in its light ! 
For, ah! though long with filial love it clung to Motherland, 
And Irishmen were Irish still, in fongue, and heart, and hand! 
Before the Saxon tongue, alas! proscribed it soon became 3 
And we are Irishmen to-day, but Irishmen in name ! 

The Saxon chain our rights and tongue alike doth hold in thrall, 
Save where, amid the Connaught wilds, and hills of Donegal, 
And by the shores of Munster, like the broad Atlantic blast, 
The olden language lingers yet—an echo from the Past! 


IV. 


Through cold neglect ’tis dying, like a stranger on our shore. 

No Teamhore’s halls shall vibrate to its thrilling tones e’ermore— 

No Laurence fire the Celtic clans round leaguered Athacleith—§ 

No Shannon waft from Luimneach’s towers their war-songs to the sea. 
Ah, the pleasant Tongue, whose accents were music to the ear! 

Ah, the magic Tongue, that round us wove its spell so soft and dear! 
Ah, the glorious Tongue, whose murmur could each Celtic heart ential! 
Ah, the rushing Tongue, that sounded like the rushing torrent’s fall! 


* Odin and Zernebuck were two divinities adored by the inhabitants of Britain. 

+ Tacitus, in his Germania, say Che language of the conqueror in the mouth of the 
conquered, is ever the language of the slave.” 

i Not only have our rulers—especially during the early part of the last century—done 
everything they could to introduce the English language int. those districts in which tbe 
irish was spoken, but even the people sceni to have co-operated with them in their en- 
deavours. One fact (for which | can vouch) will show this :—Not many years since, in 
a certain district of the West, the children were compelled to earry to school, suspended 
yound their necks, pieces of wood, on which were marked a number of “ notches” equal 
to the number of Irish werds spoken by the children during their absence from school. A 


puoishinent proport.onate tc tie number of Irish words spoken w-s inflicted on the delin- 
quent. O tempera! O mcres 


§ St. Laurence O’Tuaihail, Avebbishop of Dublin ( Athacleit’ in the Trish), by his elo- 
qnence, sueceeded i oranis’ tne Insh chicttains, uncer the leadership of Roderies 
v'Connor, King of Connaught. against the first band of invaders who landed in this 
country, led by Stron-vow and tie traitorous Diarwud M‘Murtach, 
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The Tongue that in the senate was the lightning flashing bright, 

Whose echo in the battle was the thunder in its might; 

The Tongue that once in chieftain’s hall swelled loud the minstrel’s lay 

As chieftain, serf, or minstrel old, 1s silent there to-day ; 

Whose password burst upon the foe at Kong and Mullaghmast,* 

Like those who nobly perished there, is numbered with the Past ! 
Y. 

The Celtic tongne is fading, and we coldly standing by— 

Without a pang within the heart, a tear within the cre— 

Without one pulse for freedom stirred, one etfort made to sav> 

The language of our fathers, lisp the language of the stave ! 

Sons of Erin! vain your efforts—vain your prayers for freedom’s crown 

Whilst you crave it in the language of the foe that clove it down. 

Know you not that tyrants ever, with an art from darkness sprung, 

Strive to make the conquered nation slaves alike in limb and tongue. 

The Russian Bear ne’er stood secure o’er Poland's shattered trame, 

Until he trampled from her breast the tongue that bore her name.t 

Oh, be Jrish, Irishmen, and rally for the dear old Tongue 

Which, as ivy to a ruin, to the dear old land has clung; 

Oh, snatch this relic from the wreck, the only and the last, 

To show what Erin onght to be, by pointing to the Past! 


» ‘Nothing,” says O'Callaghan, “so affrighted the enemy at the raid of Mullaghmast, 
and at a later period, on the field of Fontenoy, as the wild, unintelligible password—in th> 
Irisn tongue—with which the Irish troops burst upon the foe.” 

+ Few readers of history can be unacquainted with the implacable hatred whieh the 
Russian government manifested towards the Polish tongue after the subjugation of that 
noble but ill-fated country by the myrmidons of the Empress Catherine. Ina leading 
article on the Irish Language, in one of the numbers of the old Natron, the writer ad- 
ducest e Polish tongue as a proof that, while the language of a country exists, the bul- 
warks of her liberty—that liberty which ever clings and breathes through the language of 
the people-—can never be shaken in the heart of the country. 


Chjoc. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The following votices are deemed worthy of being re-published, 
- chiefly for the combination of proofs and varied views they ex- 
hibit in favour of the language: 


From The Nation, June, 28th, 1858. 


No one who has not lived in an Ivish speaking district can imagine 
the powerful effect of the language, when used by those who are known 
to understand English too—it is a magic key to the best affections of 
the people. We shall not easily forget the fervent blessings we have 
heard from peasant lips, the tears of loving pride in peasant eyes, at 
hearing the dear old speech preferred by those who had the choice of 
two; nor their habitual journeys of five or even eight miles on a Sunday 
morning to hear an Lrish sermon. 

There ean be no question but that the Irish priesthood could do 
more for the cultivation of the language than any or all other influences. 
Premising that the present generation of students have zeal enough to 
set themselves in good earnest to acquire the language, it will be no tault 
of Mr. Bourke’s ii they do not succeed. His grammar, less elaborate 
than Mr. O’Donovan’s, is much more complete than Connellan’s, which 
too often assumes an amount of learning in the student that should 
make bim independent of explanation ; and, we think, superior to botu 
in the practical clearness of its arrangement—being quite equal, indeed, 
to the best of the continental grammars, and excellently adapted to 
popularise the study ot Irish among those who have hitherio been 
deterred by the formidable display of recondite difliculties put Letore 
the learner at every step. Spenser had revealed to Mlizabeth the 
subtle influence of language upon nationality, and the severe measures 
taken in that reign fur the suppression of the Irish tongue, though set 
at nought in ihe beginning, seem to have at length taken effect im the 
gradual decay of the language—tor our rulers, alas, have ever beeu 
more wise and consistent in their oppression than we in our resistance. 
Other causes, no doubt, contributed to this result ; settlement, inter- 
marriage, and forfeiture. The plantation of James and the ruthless 
ravages of Cromwell, nist have surely deranged the social economy 
of the Dish-speaking race, aud Dublin sufliiently un-Celtic always 
would naturally be the firs¢ to feel the intluence of every change. 


From The Catholie University Gazette, No. 54. 

“The College Trish Grammar” appears to possess two principa 
excellencies attaching to this kind of composition—namely, brevity and 
perspicuity. We can turn ut once to the declensions ot substantives or 
the conjugations of verbs, drawn out in intelligible order in their re- 
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spective places, without the need of having painfully to collect them 
for ourselves, as happens in some grammars, out of the midst of an 
interminable discussion; and the grammatical rules are simply and 
distinctly given. Nor, again, is the writer incompetent to illustrate his 
subject by examples and analogies drawn from the French, Italian, 
Latin, and Hebrew languages. 


From The Cork Examiner, November 3rd, 1856, 


And really, truth to speak, it is a decided acquisition to the Irish 
student. Although we cannot go to the extent of asserting that itis 4 
very considerable improvement on the two latest and best—Connellan’s 
and O’Donovan’s grammars, yet, we must say, that it has its certain 
advantages. We must take it as the substitute for the former, because 
it is, indeed, fuller; whilst O’Donovan’s great grammar—whose value 
Mr. Burke fully admits, because of its size and expense, is less acces- 
sible to the ordinary class of students. ‘The introduction points out, 
amongst the special objects and tendency of this work, the necessity 
for its publication, arising from those causes, and observes, that former 
grammars were more particularly adapted to those who already knew 
how to speak Irish, than to those learners totally unacquainted with the 
language. For the latter class, therefore, a work such as is now pro- 
vided, framed for facilitating its acquisition by them, is unquestionably 
a great advantage. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into details, on many points 
which we had marked for notice; but at the outset we must express 
our satisfaction with his directions for spelling, which are highly useful. 
The absence of a fixed system by the old writers, forms one of the 
greatest difficulties of ovr ancient MSS., each writer using a peculiar 
and arbitrary style of his own, much to the embarrassment of the 
student, who finds no assistance from his dictionary. We also fully 
subscribe to his view of the ultility and importance of the rule of Caot 
ne Csol, &e., that is, a narrow with a narrow and a broad with a 
broad vowel, which has so much influence in regulating Irish ortho- 
graphy. ‘This rule has been a debatable point with Irish gramma- 
vianis, being alternately condemned and approved of, but we think the 
weight of 1eason and authority is with those who are for maintaining 
it, as Mr. Burke does. It is mdeed only by this rule that we can see 
any rational probability of reducing the language to any stable form of 
orthography, an object highly desirable to be kept in view. 

We cannot too much commend our author for his observations on 
writing Irish in the English (or Roman) character which he utterly 
denounces. 


The following observations from this truly excellent journal 


are truthful and judicious : 


Our institutions, habits, and manners were for ages the objects of an 
incessant aggression. Instead of fostering and encouraging the national 
resources, spoliation and confiscation seem to have been the sole end 
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and motive of English government. It was made penal to wear the 
hair in a particular fashion, or to speak the native language. The latter 
was assailed as the preserver and upholder of our distinct nationality, 
the barrier against sabjugien and submission, This hostility has 
descended to our times. Wee find it in operation in a variety of ways 
—the bolt of ridicule has been discharged against it, and, as national 
pride dies out, it comes to be despised even by ourselves. In pro- 
ducing this calamitous result—this strange phase of opinion—our edu- 
cational institutes, from the highest to the very lowest, have had an 
important share. Expelled from the higher schools, its latest injury 
came from the despicable hedge-school. It is notorious that these 
wretched seminaries, so long under the ban of the law, became within 
the last two or three generations the active instruments in the de- 
struction and decay of the old national tongue. The utterance of an Irish 
sentence at home, or at school, inctirred chastisement at the hands of 
the miserable pedagogue, himself scarcely knowing any other language. 
This spirit of persecution still lingers amongst us, and has been carried 
into our“ zativnal schools.” Here love of the language by the master 
no less than the pupil is regarded as a crime. We have before us the 
second volume of the 21st report of the Commissioners of national cdu- 
cation in Ireland, in which we find Newell reporting against a teacher 
of one of the schools thus under his inspection, not, be it remarked, for 
teaching Irish in his school or encouraging its use, but for cultivating 
it himself, as a literature, and solacing himself with the old language, 
doubtless, as a relaxation after the severe and ill-paid duties of his school 
are over. ‘ Whitechurch—an untrained teacher; teacher appears 
deficient in energy ; he is pretty constantly employed in translation of 
Irish MSS., which may interfere with his proper vocation as a school- 
master!” The satne spirit is practically at work in our local Queen’s 
Colleges. In these we have professorships of the “ Celtic” language 
established, it would seem, as sops to Cerberus, to blind a suspicious 
people, mistrustful of covert objects, with a semblance of nationality. 
‘The cultivation of Irish as a literature, and thereby the elucidation of 
our thousands of manuscript volumes, treating of history, law, medicine, 
divinity, astronomy, poetry, and romance, the preparation of pupils 
whose after pursuits would bring them into contact, or intercourse of 
business, or instruction, with a people speaking principally this Jan- 
guage, bringing the landlord and his agent into useful communication 
with the tenantry, the counsel or attorney with the client and the 
witness. the trader with the customer, the physician with the patient, 
the clergyman with his parishioner, these would scem to be the natural 
and legitimate objects of these * chairs ;” yet no provision whatsoever 
is made for carrying out the pretended intent. 

We fear we have trespassed farther than newspaper limits will 
permit in these observations, but we eannot conelude without expressing 
our honest conviction, that the author of this grammar has, by its pub- 
lication, conferred a substantial benefit on Irish literature, and greatly 
facilitated the labours of the student by the assistance which this well- 
timed and well-executed publication must undoubtedly afford him. 
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From The Dublin Evening Post, July 1, 1856. 


The young student wishing to add a knowledge of the Irish lan- 
guage—the oldest spoken in Europe—to his acquirements or accom- 
plishments, could not possess a simpler, a safer, or a surer guide than 
this excellent grammar. The Rev. Author has produced it upon the 
common sense, and, consequently, the most perfect plan of adapting it 
in every respect to the capacity of the beginner. We do not know a 
better guide for students than this, whilst even the more advanced on 
the road to proficiency will find it a valuable assistant towards the at- 
tainment of perfection, The author has taken great pains, and proved 
very snecessful, in simplifiying and explaining the difficulties of a lan- 
guage which has not had the aid of national cultivation, but which, on 
the contrary, has struggled for existence since the period of the Anglo- 
Norman settlement in this country. We have looked through it with 
, and our good opinion of its merits is the result of our investiga- 
tion. Mr. Bourke’s work is not as ambitious as Dr. O’Donovan’s more 
elaborate and more learned grammar; but it is equally, if not more 
useful; and we have, therefore, no hesitation in according it our hearty 
approval and warm recommendation. 


From The Galway Vindicator, June 25th, 1856. 


This is a most elaborate work, and must prove a perfect treasure not 
only to the students for the use of whom it is chieily compiled, but to 
all those who aspire to a knowledge of the magnificent old Celie lan- 
guage of Ireland. From the plan of the present work, the learner can 
nearly in every ease, know from the nominative to what gender, and 
what declension every noun belongs, without wanting to learn first how 
it forms the genitive or possessive case. The forms of the different 
conjugation of verbs are given with great clearness and copiousness. 
Indeed, in this important particular alone, it is fir superior to its pre- 
decessors. 


From The Freeman’s Journal, Sth July, 1356. 


The Rev. Mr Bourke has done a signal service to the progress and 
spread of the Lrish tongue, in supplying at a moderate charge, a clear 
and concise grammar, fit for the junior as well as the more advanced 
student. ‘The rules on orthography are very lucid and practical, af- 
fording an unerring rule for the pronunciation of the language as now 
spoken in Connaught. 

The declensions in Mr. Bourke’s grammar are adinirably arranged 
with as much precision as old Lilly gave those for the variation of Latin 
nouns. In this particular the work before us fills up a great desideratum. 

His mode of conjugating verbs has given us much satisfuetion ; and 
we may here say that it is wonderful how few irregular verbs there are 
in our language as compared with others, especially the Saxon, which 
abounds in them: they are nearly all irregular. 

The rules of syntax laid down in the grammar of the Rey. Mr. 
Bourke are very plain, easily understood, and are a decided improve- 
ment, as being more methodic than previous treatises. ‘The treatise on 
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prosody is highly interesting. He fully enters into the various systems 
of composition practised by our ancestors. 

Some asserted that we had no subjunctive mood in Irish ; but the 
rey. author has clearly dispelled this error. As well might it be said 
there was no subjunctive in Latin, whereas it is the same as the poten- 
tial in form, or as the old optative in Lilly’s praxis. 

Our erudite author tells us there are only two conjugations in 
Trish. This is a great advantage. 

The Kitkenny Journal. 

Clearness, simplicity, and systematic arrangement, are the chief 
characteristics of the volume; and the whole is pervaded by an intense 
aroma of nationality which will at once win the confidence and secure 
the attention of the young generation which is now growing up to re- 
present Ireland. 

From The Tablet (First notice). 

His having consulted, in the first place, for the students of St. 
Patrick’s, Maynooth, does not lesson our obligations; for, if the old 
language becomes despised or neglected there, all efforts to preserve it 
are vain. Experience taught him that such a grammar as his was 
much needed in the Alma Mater of the Lrish Priesthood. 

There is no student of modern Irish, as now spoken and written, 
no matter how great may have been his proficiency in the study of the 
language, who will not find in it all that he desires, and much that he 
will not find in any other Irish grammar extant. In proof of this latter 
srtion, we need only point to his dissertations on fixing the standard 
Trish of orthography, on the numher of conjugations, and on the sub- 
junctive mood. As to the orthography, he seems to us to have weighed 
well and to have given its due share of consideration to that famous rule 
of Irish spelling, “ slender with slender, and broad with broud,” which 
may be justly regarded as the anchor of Irish orthography. We have 
ourselves spent no little time in reading and studying Irish grammars, 
and we have never seen rules so clear, so concise, and so condensed 
as in his grammar. 

In his prosody he takes up Macaulay’s idea of poetry, which was 
that of Aristotle, and shows how imperious in fettering genius were the 
absurdly difficult sorts of ancient Irish verse, by which the Irish muse 
was as crainped in her movements as a Chinese lady. 

It is a source of unmixed pleasure to us to sce a student of May- 
nooth publish such a book at such a time; for it affords us a proof of 
the ardour aud success with which some of the students of St. Patrick’s 
(and we trast they are not a few) study the language in which our great 
Apostle preached to our pagan sires, and in which many a saint and 
hoary hermit prayed. We rejoice at it, because, as a class, none can 
do more—we won't say for the revival of the old language, for, thank 
Heaven, it is not yet dead, but for its wide and successful cultivation 
than the Irish Priests. Hence it gave us considerable pain, some 
months ago, to be informed that nearly all the students of two provinces 
are exempted by their bishops from the study of Irish in Maynooth. 
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The Tipperary Free Press and Clanmel General Advertiser, June \7th, \858. 


If we mistake not, his Irish Grammar will become a standard autho- 
rity, appreciated wherever industry, combined with a thorongh mas- 
tery of his subject, and a facility of giving that knowledge clear ex- 
pression, are valued as they deserve. 


The Castlebar Telegraph, among other things, says + 

But, it will be asked, were there not many grammars written before 
this? Had we not O’Brien’s, Halliday’s, O’Donovan’s? It 1s true 
we had, but not one of them was calculated to popularise our venerable 
tongue, or to render its study agreeable. Dr. O’Donovan’s is better 
adapted to suit the taste of the antiquarian and the erudite than the 
wants of the mere scholar. But Rev. Mr. Bourke’s embraces all the 
qualities that can render a work written on a dry subject interesting. 
The style is at once clear, simple, attractive; his views of the subject 
plain and natural; the arrangement orderly and masterly ; and the 
classification of the nouns and verbs new, original, and striking, ena- 
bling the learner at a glance to grasp the whole subject. Tracing Irish 
orthography to its source, he brings the mind of the reader on from 
point to pomt, showing from a few simple principles how easy it is, by 
keeping them before the mind, to learn the spelling of the Irish lan- 
guage, which, like Greek, abounds so much in primitives of one or two 
syllables and their combinations. This is a great point gained, as it 
was one that had not, we beg to observe, up to this been settled. 
“ Every one,” as he remarks in his preface, “ dealt with the spelling 
of the language as he thought proper.” 

From The Anglo-Celt, July 19th, 1856. 


The scholar, the patriot, the legist, the antiquarian, the historio- 
grapher are his debtors for the efforts which he has made to revive a 
time-honoured literature ; and, so far, as our opinion may be judged 
worthy of being considered in the matter, these efforts may be taken 
as being eminently successful. The grammatical canons are clear, con- 
cise and illustrated in every instance with apposite examples: the 
arrangement is methodical throughout, and philology is carefully at- 
tended to wherever a knowledge of it could be deemed important. We 
would direct special attention to the rales laid down for writing in 
Irish and for fixing the orthography of words, Attention to the former 
will ensure such a knowledge of the tongue as may serve to render it a 
competent medium of communication; and without the aid of the 
latter, any knowledge, attained or attainable, must be knowledge of a 
jargon not of a language. The essays on metrical writing are correct 
and satisfactory, and the collection of Irish proverbs with the homo- 
gencous ones in English, Greek, Latin, Italian, besides affording in 
itself a rich treat for the curious, shows the collector to be a gentleman 
of considerable reading and research. 

Kilkenny Moderator, June 25th, 1856. 


It promises to facilitate largely the study and acquirement of the 
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langnage of which, as a key to the unlocking of our too long closed up 
historical records, and a means of elucidating the notable memories 
of our country in the olden time, we fully recognise the value. 


From The Irish Reporter, October 1st, 1856. 


“The College Irish Grammar” by obviating both these objections 
(that elaborate research and dearness of price), supplies a desideratum. 
Its peculiar and great merit is its simplicity and adaptation to the de- 
sign of the author—to popularise the study, by supplying a suitable 
elementary treatise to the student who wishes to know something of 
the Irish language, as it it spoken at the present day. The whole sub- 
ject, from the alps ubet to the prosodial rhythm, is arranged and argued 
in a manner and with a view to its simplification and to lighten’ the 
labours of the learner. 


From The Catholic Institute Magazine, August, 1856. 


A glance will show the most uuinitiated that the grammatical rules 
are here full, clear, and well-arranged, and that experience and anxious 
care are evidenced throughout. 


rom The American Celt, New York, February, 1857, published bu T. D. 
MacGee, £sq. 

It is in the highest degree creditable to the author that he shonld 
have conceived and perfected such a work while a Givinity student. As 
an historical agent, as : national inheritance, the cultivation of the 
Gaelic ought to be mainly advocated. These are reasons guite strong 
enough to sustuin its votaries on both those grounds. very man 
educated in Ireland, from this forth, oaght certainly be held degraded 
if he neglected the lectures and classes devoted to native studies. 
Belentless war ought to be proclaimed against those Inspectors and 
Teachers of “ National Schools,” who progcribe and ridicule the old 
national language. Not, we repeat, that we, for our part either expect 
or desire to see an antique language generally revived in a modern 
empire, as the language of daily life. But just as the Plemings, whe 
use Freneh for the most part, still cherish their mother tongue along 
with it; and as the Canadians and Louisianians of the citics use French 
within doors, and keep English for the streets—so ought every young 
Trishman. with the greatly increased facilities now offered, be held bound 
in honor to learn the language of his country, and to use it, per prefer- 
ence, in the family eir ele. 


The Tablet, second notice, 


We have received much satisfaction from Mr. Bourke’s mode of 
conjugating verbs. He has two eonjugations. [lis syntax is full of 
lucidity and his prosody full of interest. 

On the language he remarks: A national language is the epitome, 
the miniature picture of the nation The dignity of the ancient Spanish 
character is impressed on the language of Spain, and the Italian tongue 
reflects the attributes of that music and pleasure-loving people. This 
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seems to have been felt by Charles V. when he said that he should 
speak to his mistress in Italian, to his horse in German, to his birds in 
English, while the majesty of the Spanish language rendered it, he 
hoped, suitable medium for reverent and awful communings with the 
Deity. A peeuliarity of the Hebrew people, ever contemplating the 
past, or vainly imagining the future, seems to be found in the Hebrew 
verb which has no present tense; and it is, we think, an illustration of 
the Irish character that the language of Ireland possesses no [Zubeo. 
As Fathcr Bourke says, ‘ We have no helping verb answering to the 
avoir of the French.” ‘The generosity and disinterestedness of the Irish 
character is disclosed in this fact, for a covetous people would certainly 
ossess a * habeo.” Their mind, stammering out its cravings, would, 
in its struggles to articulate its greediness, finally give birth to a vo- 
cable expressive of “ having ;” but this effort has never been suceess~ 
fully made by the native Irish; and shall we not find in every page of 
their history the reflex of this peculiarity, . . . . A more selfish 
people would have been less unfortunate. 

[t would seem as if the native Irishman were either too poor or too 
aigh-minded to proclaim buldly that he has property. He cannot say 
it; his language does not supply the apposite verb ; he gently states 
that it is with him,” ta agam. It is the “est pro habeo. Now, this 
peculiarity must have some cause, and that cause, we believe, is to be 
found in the unselfish disposition of the Irish. We can never under- 
stand Trish character and history without some knowledge of the Irish 
language. 

{t is another peculiarity of the Irish tongue that the imperative 
mood is invariably the root of all the ramifications of its verb. From 
this a philosophic mind would inevitably infer that the people who 
spoke this language were not intended by nature to be slaves. On the 
contrary, command is the foremost eharacteristic of the Irish. Their 
imperative mood js well, clearly, and prominently defined. It is the first 
thing you learn in studying the verbs. You learn to command whe 
icarning Irish. Now this peculiarity, like the former, must originate 
in some cause, and this cause assuredly is Irish eharacter ; it can be no 
other, for, as a necessary consequence from the nature of language, it 
harmonises to, and blends with, the nature of the people who speak it. 
The Irishman is the incarnation of the Irish tongue, and the Irish 
tougue is the vocalisation of the Irishman. 

A people so eminently mifitary us the Irish must employ the im- 
perative mood, and, therefore, their language supplies them with powers 
ful imperatives 


REVIEWS OF THE SECOND EDITION OF “THI 
COLLEGE IRISH GRAMMAR.” 


The following is from the Dublin “ Nation,” 20th September, 1862. 
THE CELTIC TONGUE. 


“The College Irish Grammar;” by the Rev. U. J. Bourke, Professor of 
Humanity, Natural Philosophy, and Irish, St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 
Second Edition. Published by John Mullany, I, Parliament-street, 
Dublin. 


We could not count many decades of years since we feared that we were 
destined to witness, in our own day, the total extinction from amongst us of 
our fine old Celtic language. For ages a proscribed dialect, it was dying 
away fast and sensibly; or rather, we should say, the hearts that loved and 
prized it, both for its intrinsic worth and as a distinctive feature of their 
nationality, were succumbing gradually to the fate which they could not avert, 
and the generation that succeeded did not seem to inherit their instincts and 
their sympathies. It began to be esteemed fashionable to ape after all that 
was English in dress and manners; and numbers, fearing to appear less Saxon 
than the Saxons themselves, were the foremost in decrying their national 
language from all polite circles, lest it might be suspected that they belonged 
to a race and couutry whose misfoitunes they deemed a disgrace, and whose 
virtues they knew not how to appreciate. There still remained, however, a 
small section of enlightened Irishmen who disdained to join this vulgar 
crusade in discarding their country and their country's language, and who 
bravely endeavoured to stem this tide of anti-national prejudice which was 
fast sweeping away every vestige of our ancient enlightenment. So far from 
decrying the national language, as an “uncouth jargor,” they adjudged it 
equal! in beauty, strength, and copiousness to the classic tongues of Greece 
and Rome, and desired to see it largely cultivated, not merely among the 
peasautry, who always cherished it as a national inheritance, but also among 
the better educated and the more influential of their countrymen. For a 
long time the laudable desire of this true-hearted section of Irishmen seemed 
exceedingly difficult to be realized. Besides the adverse feelings described, 
there were many other obstacles to impede their noble efforts. The greatest 
of these arose from the fact, that, although their were many enlightened 
Irishmen both able and willing to benefit their country by rescuing from 
oblivion and illustrating its history, its language, and its antiquities, sti!l there 
were no cheap, popular, elementary works in the Irish character adapted to 
the use of those who were almost utterly unacquainted with their mother 
tongue. This obstacle, in itself quite sufficient to deter students, otherwise 
well ivclined to labor, from endeavouring to learn the Irish language, was 
some time since removed, to a great extent, by the publication of the Rev. 
Father Bourke’s * Irish Grammar,” and still further by the circulation of the 
“ Easy Lessons” of The Nation—a work which, thouch of a simple and un- 
ix 
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pretending character, is nevertheless the very best we could conceive in the 
hands of any tyro, anxious, by his own unaided industry, to acquire in a 
short period a thorough knowledge of Gaelic. 

With much pleasure, therefore, we peruse the Second Edition of the work, 
nothing the heavier by the various addenda, and rendered still more lucid 
than the first by a more precise and methodic arrangement of its parts. This 
is intended to be the people’s edition, and it is, therefore, published at the 
cheapest possible price—a price that brings it within the reach of all; and 
it is sufficiently full and finished to enable any student who has mastered its 
contents to launch forth boldly into the sea of Irish classics—to unlock 
those sealed tomes which contain the science, the poesy, the history, and 
romance of our country—or read, in numbers full nigh as bold and sonorous 
as Homer’s own, his masterly descriptions of the battles of the Greeks and 
Trojans, the debates of hoary octogenarian warriors, and the glowing haran- 
gues of god-like men. Or, should he desire to know how those soul-stirring 
airs, Which Moore has rendered immortal, flow on and affect the soul when 
gushing forth through the medinm of the sweet Celtic, he may open Dr. 
MacHiale’s translation of the “Irish Melodies,” and sing, as Carolan would 
have sung, the woes of his heart for his afflicted lone land, because, like Sion, 
her “ parent,” “ fallen from her head is the once regal crown; in her streets 
in her halls, Desolation hath spoken; and whilst it is day yet, her sun is gone 
down.” Or, should hope inspire his song, he may prophesy in impassioned 
poetry “that her sun shall shine out when the brightest shall fade.” But 
whatever be the pleasure or advantage he may propose to himself in culti- 
vating his national language—whether to strengthen his claim to scholarship, 
or enjoy the laudable boast of having learned for her own sake his country’s 
language—it is satisfactory to know that very few, if any, obstacles now re- 
main to damp his energy in the generous pursnit—that, thanks to the learn- 
ing and patriotism of Rev. U. J. Bourke, we have now an Irish grammar as 
finished and as cheap as any of the Continental grammars—and that the Irish 
is as easy of acquisition as any of the Continental dialects. The truth of this 
assertion may be tested by an examination of the work. The classification of 
letters and the determining of their proper sounds being the first thing which 
the learner of a strange language has to start with, and that on which mainly 
depends the ease and rapidity of his progress, the author has taken great 
pains to give, besides the names of the letters, their correct sounds, as far as 
that may be done by the aid of a strange alphabet. These the learner ac- 
quires at a glance, by having set before him a table, setting forth in one 
column the Lrish vowels and diphthongs, and in immediate juxta-position 
another column, illustrating the former, by precisely similar sounds of English 


or French letters, with which his ear is already familiar; and the sound of the ° 


simple vowels and consonants once ascertained and noted, he readily acquires, 
by the aid of a similar table, containing double consonants and diphthongs, 
similarly illustrated, the precis? sounds of all the combinations of letters that 
may teke place throughout. By this ingenious method the student ean easily 
master that which has been considered most diflicult in the learning of [rish— 
the proper sounds of all the letters, whatever be their combination, being 
guided by similar sounds of English and French letters, in forming his ear to 
the correct standard pronunciation. A little farther on ‘‘accent” and “as- 
piration” lend their aid; and for any initial ehanges which, for euphony’s 
sake, nouns may undergo when influenced, in certain cases, by the article and 
oronoun, the few simple and concise rules given are quite sufficient. Thus 
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in the pronunciation of certain English and French words, which we articu- 
late with the greatest ease, we equivalently pronounce some Irish words which 
we deemed above the power of our organs of speech. We know nothing 
more brief and simple than the few judicious rules for knowing the gender of 
al] Irish nouns, of whatsoever class they he, and the exceptions to the general 
rules so few that they are remembered without au effort. The same may, in 
all truth, he affirmed of the * few practical hints” which the author gives for 
spelling; they contain mwdtum in parvo. With such rules before us, we can- 
not but pronounce the knowledge of Irish spelling easy of acquisition, no 
matter how beginners may start at what they consider an unsightly array of 
apparently superfluous consonants, presenting, as they deem, a barrier to the 
smooth flow of the sound. Tne use and atlvantage of those apparently super- 
fluous consonants is, however, soon experienced 

If sound afford a clue to spelling, as it certainly should, the foreigner who 
undertakes to learn the English language will find spelling and pronouncia- 
tion oftener at variance with each other than he could in learning Irish, and 
he will be the more perplexed at finding one word, which he is taught to pro- 
nounce in a certain manner, differ very widely in spelling from another word 
of precisely similar pronunciation. Thus, for instance, the words “plough,” 
“now,” “thou,” and many others, are pronounced similarly, but spelt quite 
differently. A foreigner, judging from analogy of sound, can see no reason 
why the first of these words should not be written, “ plow,” for analogy of 
sound is the aid to which beginners naturally trust, and in a thousand cases 
it will deceive them. An Englishman discovers the same difficulty in Jearn- 
ing French when he learns that * vous” is pronounced as if written “ 790,” 
the verhal termination “ ent,” as if * ong,” and in some places not pronounced 
at all, as in “direnf.” Seeing such irregularities in those highly cultivated 
languages, we should not marvel at a few irregularities, if any there be, in 
the persecuted dialect of Ireland. The rule cact le caol azur leatan le 
leatan, which, as a general rule, the author advocates, is found to be of 
very great utility. It requires that a slender vowel comes before a consonant 
or consonants, a slender vowel also immediately follows, and similarly with 
regard to a broard vowel preceding a consonant. This rule obviates a great 
many difficulties in spelling which could not be removed by analogy of sound. 

With regard to declension—the most unsettled portion of Irish grammar— 
the author adopts a system of O'Donovan, fixing the number of declensions 
at five; and we think his reasons for th: determination are valid. A lesser 
number of declensions would not certainly exhaust all the distinct classes of 
Irish nouns; whereas, if with Halliday and Connellan, we admit a greater 
number, we will have some declensions comprising under them only a few 
nouns, and even those reducible to some one of the five classes. Thus, we 
might say, we would hayea rule without a subject. The rules for the forma- 
tion of cases appear to us exceedingly concise and plain. With reference to 
the characteristic sign of the declensions, there is very little difficulty about 
it in the three first declensions—a broad vowel before a final consonant mark- 
ing the first declension; a slender vowel similarly situated, the second; and 
a peculiar class of verbal and abstract nouns comprising the third declension. 
But with regard to the fourth and fifth declensions, we perceived in some 
grammars something like a circudus vitiosus, or perhaps an absurdity. Thus 
in declining nouns of this class, we could not tell to which declension they 
belonged without first knowing what termination they assumed in the geni- 
tive; and how know this, when, ex hypothesi, we did not know how to in- 


. 
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flect them? The only remedy for this seemed to he, to collect all nouns of 
the fifth declension, and give them in column; knowing the declension, of 
course, there was no difficulty in inflecting them. In this manner has Pro- 
fessor Bourke, with much expenditure of time and labor, remedied this defect. 
We now come to another part of grammar, concerning which there exists a 
diversity of opinion—the number of conjugations that we should admit. 
Some admit only one; Professor Bourke is an advocate for two, and argues 
from a fact which, if true, gives great force to his reasoning. The fact on 
which his reasoning depends is, that if we admit only one conjugation, we 
will, in that case, have remaining as exceptions, a class of verbs larger than 
that class which the conjugation is intended to regulate. And the fact is 
true, so far as our experience of the language enables us to judge. There is, 
therefore, to say the least, as much reason for grouping into a class, and 
regulating by a second conjugation those verbs that would otherwise remain 
exceptions to the first conjugation, as there was for forming the class com- 
prehended under the first conjugation itself. Besides, this is so much the 
more convenient for the student, seeing that, if he knows how to inflect one 
verb throughout, he knows how to inflect every verb in its class; whereas if 
they remain exceptions to a conjugation, he has no such analogy to guide him, 
every verb in that case being, so to speak, sui juris. Hence the propriety of 
two conjugations instead of one; the axiom that rules should not he multi- 
plied without utility, affords a reason for having no more thau two. In this 
section Professor Bourke’s grammar is perfect. His rules for the formation 
of tenses are most judicious and plain, and his observations on mioods and 
tenses are very philosophic. A synopsis, showing forth at a glance all the 
changes of the inflected verbs, still further aids the student, who, in fact, has 
bat to learn the conjugation of two verbs, and he has mastered all. These are 
the principal sections in Part 1. of the “ Irish Grammar,” and certainly nothing 
can be more Clear, concise, and methodic than the entire of it. There is no 
confusion of arrangement, no obscurity of diction; everything is neatly 
mapped and defined in its proper place, and everything is illustrated by 
example. 2 - . + + « 

It possesses, moreover, another advantage not to be despised by the 
public in those days of venal scribes—it is published at the cheapest possible 
price—a price which should make it a household work with all, if not to 
profit by, at least to extend patronage to those who deserve well of their 
country. We have at present very few either willing or competent to labor 
in collecting and illustrating our history and antiquities. And, truth to say, 
the labors of the few such we have, are too often depreciated. Unwilling 
though we may be to admit the fact, we are forced to yield to the conviction 
that the ‘brave men and true” whose glory it was to fight and toil with 
hand and brain for their country’s weal and glory, are becoming fewer every 
day, and that the love of country and kindred, which burned strong within 
them, is disappearing with them. 

This is an age of scholarship, in which languages are acquired with a 
dispatch before unknown, and vet we find numbers laying claims to extensive 
knowledge quite ignorant ot their country’s language—nay, worse, deter- 
mined to be so. If such apathy and indifference to the claims of country be 
not an index of a generous, noble, and manly spirit, we cannot form too high 
an estimate of the nobility of soul of a large section of those whom we claim 
as countrymen. We are not now enthusiastic in the cause we advocate—we 
do not hope that men will inconvenience themselves in upholding the honor 
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of their country by doing justice to its history and traditions; but we would 
expect that no Tishman would contemn or despise that which he is incapa- 
ble of judging. Those who are acquainted with the Irish language cannot 
but admit irs intrinsic worth. If we decry it as uncouth and barbarous, we 
do it an injustice—nay, we do an injustice to our race, our country, and its 
claims to enlightenment, to its music and its poetry—for a people’s language 
is the truest test of their enlightenment. If that be barbarous, one will find 
it difficult to repel the charge of barbarism, should any one at present choose 
to designate three millions of our people as barbarous, for among them that 
language still lives and flourishes, and, nevertheless, we would scorn the man 
who would feel inclined to be ashamed of them. It were as well to speak 
out and join with our enemies in dooming our langnage to the same fate that 
millions of our people have already undergone, as endeavour to degrade it by 
such contempt. The languages of Greece, and Rome, and Italy, and France 
flourish in the Irish schools and colleges, and Irish students at home seek 
and obtain exemption from the duty of learning their own, No enemy of 
Ireland would desire to see her sons more apathetic than this, and when such 
apathy prevails it is in vain that a few sincere lovers toil for their country. 
It might be as well if they abandoned their toils, and sought solace from 
disappointment in the near prospect of hearing English buculics chanted in 
a pastoral country. 


From the Dublin “ Irishman.” > 
TEE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
“The College Irish Grammar; Second Edition, Part I., price 2s. By the 
Rey. Unicx J. Bourke, Professor, St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 

Wr hail with much delight this new edition of Father Bourke’s valuable 
Grammar. At any time it would be an immense accession to our fund cf 
Celtic literature; but at present, when the eifort to eradicate everything 
bearing the name of Celt out of this Celtic land is redoubled, it is doubly to 
be prized, and the zealous and learned reverend author doubly to be thanked. 
for its re-appearance. It is a decided improvement on the first edition, both 
in matter and arrangement; not that the first was not peculiarly excellent, 
but that this is, what is saying a good deal, much better still. 

Nothing is omitted, and you are led, step by step, from the elementary 
sounds of the letters of the alphabet, the different declensions simplified, com- 
parison, collocation, conjugation, to the most select elegancies of expression 
and style. In his manner of dealing with the intricate matter of declension, 
we much admire Father Bourke’s masterly hand. He simplifies the rules, so 
as to almost entirely eliminate exceptions. In dealing with the vexed and un- 
settled question of orthography, he adopts the grand rule always practised by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam—now, perhaps, the ouly living superior of 
Father Bourke as an Irish scholar—of caol le caol, &c., a rule which, if 
generally followed, would yastly smooth the path of the Irish student. . . 

The book is a marvel of cheapness, and we wish it were in the hands of 
Irish men and women in every clime throughout the globe. 


From the “ Galway Vindicator,” 31st December, 1862. : 


Now that the task hitherto considered difficult, of learning the written and 
spoken Irish language, has been, by means of the ‘ College Grammar” and 
the “Easy Lessons,” republished from the pages of the Nadion, been rendered 
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comparatively easy, it appears to us the duty of every lrishman to learn his 
native tongue. 

The writer of those lines would say to each of his readers—‘ begin.” 
Three or four years ago he himself did not know either to speak or write the 
language of old Ireland. He had not had the opportunity, and he did not 
learn it before nor along with the English tongue. Still he laboured, and 
by means of the “ Easy Lessons,” the “ College Grammar,” and other helps, 
he has at length succeeded so far as to be able to speak it fairly—nay, it 
might be said, fluently, and to write it correctly. Could you not at least en- 
deavour to do the same? Well, then, if you do not learn it yourself do not 
at least raise, as was the fashion, the voice of disparagement against the 
speech of your fathers. This was the enemy’s game, played, alas! too long. 
It is their wish to uproot the National Tonguc—it ought to be yours to keep 
it. like the ruined abbeys, an adiding relic of the glories of the past. The 
same policy that waged war with the faith of the’ people waged war with 
their language too; the latter has succumbed—the former, like its Founder, 
has arisen from the grave in which heretical hate had in vain consigned it. 
Will the language be allowed to monider, throngh our own neglect, in the 
tomb of decay to which it has been sought to consign it ? 


From the “ Castlebar Teleyraph,” October, 1862. 


“The College Irish Grammar;” by the Rev. Utick J. Bourke, Second 
Edition. John Mullany, 1, Parliament-street, Dublin. 

Once on a’time our legislators made it penal to speak the Irish language, 
That time has passed away, and that law has lost its force; but the spirit that 
gave it being is still alive and vigorous. It does not work now-a-days so ruth- 
Jessly as it did some two centuries ago; vet it is at this moment as deter- 
mined on carrying out its object—the annihilation of the Irish language—as 
it has been when an lrish-speaking man was a criminal amenable to English 
law. No wonder, then, if, under such a blighting influence as this spirit of 
intolerance has been to everything National in this country, our native tongue 
should have totally disappeared from many parts of our native land. 

Fortunately, many gentlemen of great talents and high standing have ar- 
rayed all their energies against this intolerant spirit; they have done, and are 
still doing, a great deal in the good cause. The Rev. Father Bourke has been 
enrolled in their ranks, and it is no small praise to him to say, that his labours 
in defence of the Lrish language have gained him a distinguished position 
amongst his co-operators. 

Against the spirit that would destroy our tongue Father Bourke has en- 
tered the lists. Ile saw, as we all must see, that a Nation without a language 
was an anomaly—he saw a silent but pertinacious effort made to destroy our 
tongue—he saw the sad consequence to the religion and patriotism of our 
countrymen that would infallibly attend the success of this endeavour. On 
al] these accounts he has given his assistance to check the progress of de- 
struction. The preservation of a language is, and ever must be, one of the 
most important means for the preservation of a Nationality. Strange as it 
may appear at first sight, the Irish language has been proved to be a strong 
bulwark in defence of the Irish Catholic Church. These two facts have been 
felt by our rulers, past and present, and therefore they have determined to 
destroy our language. They have been felt by Father Bourke, and therefore 
he has given his aid to raise it to its former proud position amongst our peo- 
ple. We believe he has so far done his part well. 
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On a previous occasion we have given the first edition of his grammar that 
praise which it has so well merited. In doing so we have no more than 
echoed the sentiments of the whole Irish Press. Indeed, if we had not this 
confirmation of our remarks, we might, with some show of reason, he accused 
of undue impartiality, as possessing a more than usual interest in the author. 
We have now before us the first part of the second edition. Its greatest ad- 
vantage over the other appears, at the first glance, to consist in its being 
issued in a more popular form; and a careful perusal of its contents will show 
this to have been the writer’s object. The great obstacles to the use of 
O’Donovan’s Grammar, was a bulkiness that excluded a general circulation, or 
an erudition that ignored a want of rudimental knowledge in the learner. 
The first of these obstacles prevented its reaching the humbler classes of 
Irishmen; the second rendered it less useful to the rich than it might be. In 
his first edition Rev. Father Bourke has endeavoured to remove th The 
result of his labours was a work, neat, cheap, perspicnous—a work which, 
whilst discarding the long disquisitions of its predecessors, gave in a few words 
their conclusions, with a few reasons for those conclusions—a work which 
recognized the merits of former works, and explained and reduced to system, 
all that was obscure and ill-arranged in them. His first edition, therefore, 
has been the most popular Irish Grammar ever presented to the Irish public. 
The second is a decided improvement on the popularity of the first. It is a 
small volume, tastefully got up, well printed on good paper. Its size and 
price would lead us to imagine it a mere abridgement, whilst it, in reality, 
contains nearly twice as much matter as thé other. 

Our limits render it imposible for us to attempt an extensive analysis of 
its contents—we cen do no more than mark its general features. When we 
state that it is a philosophic work, we fear to terrify some of our more indo- 
lent readers. But there is such a thing as philosophy without puzzling syl- 
logisms and mysterious technicalities. It is, in fact, no more than the com- 
mon sense of one man examined by and united to the common sense of a 
second; this, again, refined hy that of a third; and so on, until some master 
mind reduces this sublimated common sense of many to a fixed and certain 
form. And sois it with the work before us. In its present form it is 
evidently the result of great and persevering labour. Points which we 
imagined sufliciently explained before are again studied over; hence the ad- 
dition of much useful and interesting knowledge. The information given by 
preceding writers is examined and, if not tound to rest on sound philological 
principles, condemned. The origin of the facts treated of are investigated, 
until the ultimate principles regulating the construction of the language are 
reached. These principles, then, are the foundation upon which the whole 
structure is raised; from them conclusions are drawn, and from these con- 
clusions easy and simple rnles are adduced for arriving at a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language. All this appears to us to be done in such a way as 
to enable the student in a very short time to gain a high degree of proficiency 
in the spoken and written tongue; and it is in this method of deducing trom 
first principles that this book lays claim to be framed on a philosophic 
basis. . aeedles ais 

Thirty pages are devoted to Irish Orthography. This very important sub- 
ject appears to us to be treated in such a way as to remove, as far as possible, 
all difticulties from the path of the learner. The rules for the pronunciation and 
spelling are given in the shortest and clearest form. So short and clear, 
indeed, are they, that a person entirely ignorant of the language could, we 
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believe, prononnce and spell almost every word in Irish after a few hours’ 
application. The importance of this will be readily estimated when we re- 
member, that it is not every educated Englishman that can pronounce and 
spell every word in his own tongue correctly, ever after a school aeqnaintance 
with it of many years. Rev. Professor Bourke is, therefore, deserving of 
praise for having made the nearest approach to what might be called the 
royal road over the pons assinorum of the philologist. 

No point, perhaps, in the construction of our native tongue has given rise 
to such a diversity of opinions as the declension of nomns. Ev writer 
thought his own theory best caleulated to mark distinctly the changes of the 
several classes. The consequence was, that the learner was eonfounded 
amidst antagonistic systems if sie attempted to consult different authors, and 
was often exposed to be lost in a labyrinth of divisions and sub-divisions if 
he confined himself to one. This was by no means the fault of the language 
itself. Even here, thongh it admits a great variety in the forms and inflee- 
tions of its nouns, there can still be traced an analogy that smooths away 
what appears at first sight to be almost insuperable ditficulties. It was the 
fault of the expounder, who rendered imaginary ditliculties real, hy endeavour- 
ing to simplify what was already sufficiently simple. Such a state of things 
conld not, of course, be permitted to continue. Dr. O'Donovan solved the 
ditficulty by reducing all nouns to five declensions; but, though he solved 
the diffienlty, a clue by which one could at first sight know unerringly the 
gender and declension, he did not supply. It was reserved for Mr, Bourke to 
solidify, as it were, by a hook within the reach of all, that W hich has been a 
moving quicksand, with Celtic etymologists. 

The classification of verbs under the smallest possible number of eonju- 
gations removes one of the greatest obstacles to the acquirenent of a lan- 
guage. If, indeed, all verbs could be reduced to a single conjugation, with 
determinate case-endings admitting no exceptions for the several moods and 
tenses, it would certainly be a very great advantage; but no language, so far 
as we are aware, has this simplicity of arrangement. It must remain a 
desideratu:m until our philesophers give us what they have long ago promi 
the universal language. The Irish has here, admittedly, a gicat superiority 
over the other European tongues. Many of them have four ‘or five conjuge- 
tions, thus heaping difficnlty on difficulty in the path of the learner. The 
Irish, by having only two, removes a great deal of these obstacles; and. tle 
peculiarities of these two are so well explained, and their relations to each 
other, and their analogies and points of difference with foreign tongues so 
elearly defined, and the rules to guide in their formation so simple, that that 
which has been hitherto somewhat troublesome is now comparatively plain 
and easy. ~ 

We have compared this little work with others of the same elass, and we 
do not hesitate to affirm that, though great energies have been devoted to the 
completion of these, and though many of them are proud monmments of what 
our dear old tongue has been, and may yet be, still this Grammar, taken on 
the whole, so far from suffering by a comparison with any of its predecessors, 
will only rise the higher in the estimation of the candid examiner. We hail 
its appearance, therefore, with a heart welcome, and have a confident trust 
that the day will come when success shall crown the labours of our author, 
and of the other true men of our country, who love to see our dear old 


Gaelic tongue raised to its former proud position in the land of our fathers. 
ie 


